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SOMMITTEE 


decided to suspend the tramway serv- | 


ice on Saturday for want of coal. 
field reports that the number of steel 


Shef-/ 


MEETING WITH 


i 
State further advised that the Mexi- | 
can authorities had taken measures to! 
punish the guilty men. | 
The sailors are charged with hav- | 


. | quartermaster-general, entered into 


DEMAND MADE F OR | an agreement with the Canners 
SALE OF FOODS | <i"2snes”szcasiss woutd've Sep 


of canned vegetables would be kept 


i 


MR. TAFT’S LETTERS 
STRENGTHEN HANDS 


VILLA PROPOSED 


off the domestic market during this 


and iron workers idle has greatly in- 
season. This agreement was subse- 


| creased; thousands of workers are in 


ET BRITISH 


ing gone imprudently up the Tamesi | | 


NTROLLER 


% Mg fi 
i, ot 


* 
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»n as Outcome 
! 


' Federation ‘Execu- 
Vir. Lloyd George 
ipments Prohibited | 


; 


Christian Science | 


pean News Office | 
/ 


(Thursday) — 
afternoon's pro- 


Federation with 

p has been the ap- 
special committee to 
oller this evening, 
regarded as a fairly 
| that the executive 
aecept the govern- 


e Yorkshire miners’ 
sed the invitation to 
eddes before his re- 
nd agreed to continue 
‘to interfere with the 
‘council also decided 
advisability of with- 
re ning for public 
_ The government for 

an order prohibit- 

coal except to the 
ul Admiralty so as 
is for essential serv- 


ad a long conference 
Ww last night re- 
fe situation. The pro- 
‘ivate but it is under- 
Premier heard a full 
le coal owners’ case 
ieation of the policy 
nment would pursue. 
at the Premier adopted 
tion as he wished to 
“until after his inter-. 


liners’ representatives. 


and (Thursday )—The 
littee of the Miners 
h Premier, Mr. Lloyd 
r members of the gov- 
an effort to settle the 
Yorkshire coal fields. 
las attended by Sir 
S, Minister for Na- 
i Reconstruction, Sir 
1 Horne, Minister of 
als of the coal labor 
B i of Trade. Be- 
erence one of the 

the miners said: “Of 
dy for a settlement, 
| government's own 


Ls. 


yf the conference and 
il evening. The gov- 
a the miners that 


increased to cor-. 


‘10 per cent reduction 
sentatives of the min- 


onsider the proposal. 


ff Coal Stopped 

n of Cardiff coal was 
vernment today. 

h Yorkshire collieries 
arentiy on their own 
me work. Ten thou- 
truck in Derbyshire 
ave allowed.enough 
to return to keep the 
prevent flooding. 
ituation in the York- 
Was pronounced 
the exception of one 
Pwo hundred sailors 
Mine pumps. Sir 
received satisfactory 
Bp lord mayors of 


cree 


t the supply of 

Wd though the supply 

is exhausted. 
North Stafford- 
were idle yester- 
strike, resumed 


f Commons -this af- 
nar Law, pointing 
rs’ profits were 
employers had 
of 14.3 per cent, 
mmtrolier could not 
p would have to pay 


“<P, 
ee 


t received informa- 
e@ during last night 
ie strikers are anx- 
rk immediately, pro- 
it respecting piece 
, Bays the Daily 


Li. 


i when meeting the 


possible, confine 


he 


hittee will try 
iment a state- 
mnalization of 
“Ts are deter- 
issue at present. 


i 


“impression in the’ 
is that the Premier 
ly against national- 


80 #00n.”’ 
at a mass 
against 
t price of coal 
of their lead- 
| Tesolutinn, how- 


‘Sir Eric Geddes ‘Talks at Leeds 


f the executive com- | 


ment, and for many months will pre- cjosing the correspondence was pre- 


heads.” 


the streets and there is little hope that | 
rry on after . ‘ } 
eee Stes, WHE Carey) em Senator Fall Gives Out Seven 


the week-end. és . 
Letters, Promising Help if 


The majority of the newspapers dis- 
play appreciation of, if not sympathy | 
Americans Were Protected 


with the miners’ standpoint and say | 
that the miners were given to under- | . . ‘ 
stand that the government would, in the Territory D ominated | 
adopt the report of the Sankey com- | 
mission. 
ago recommended partial nationaliza- from its Washington News Office | 
tion, but the government has not’) WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
taken steps to follow this recommen-; __ajpert B. Fall, United States Senator | 
dation. from New Mexico, yesterday made. 
public seven letters written in 1917) 
- _|about a proposed meeting between | 
In. a talk to newspapermen tl) himself and Francisco Villa, a rebel. 
Leeds, Sir Eric used these words: | jeader in Mexico. None of the letters| 
“The government is determined|). gave out showed any’ direct com-. 
that all the resources of the State,) munication with Villa, and in one it: 
whether they are resources of citizens ‘was stipulated that Villa must guaran-. 
or armed forces of the Crown, shall tee protection to American lives and 
be used to prevent ruin to the -COM-/ property before Senator Fall would 
munity. Because, if those mines are’ joet him. 
flooded, it will cause great unemploy-/ ‘The action of Senator Fall in dis- 


vent the output of coal which the In- ‘cipitated by an announcement by the 
dustries of the country need to keeP | Mexican Government on Tuesday that 
them from being ruined. ; it would publish letters, written to 
_ “It is not to take any part in fight-| yijjqa on behalf of Senator Fall and 
ing the strike that we are here, but ‘0 captured at Juarez, Mexico, during qne 
save the life of the Nation as far 4S of Villa’s raids on that city. The first 
we can. I feel, and the government | jetter to Villa in Jaruary, 1917, writ-| 
feels, that those who advocated the ten by Charles F. Hunt, a broker, of 
policy of stopping pumping at the) —) Paso, Texas, who acted as an inter- | 
mines have not realized the length tO mediary, follows in part: 

which it might go. The last thing the | “I¢ you will meet-me at a place 
government wants is to fill this great designated by you on the border, ! 
industria] district with soldiers and promise to bring to our conference one | 
sailors. That is outside my mission | of the most eminent statesmen in the 
Me vee eke cca ee ine United States, with powerful influence ; 
livelihood of the miners and many! 
other workers, from being ruined 
permanently or temporarily. I trust 
and hope that the people know that 
although troops are moving about. it 


with both our political parties, relative | 
to questions pertaining to Mexico. I 
refer to United States Senator Albert 
BB. Fall, who appreciates the Mexican | 
people, and no living American knows | 
the cohditions in Mexico better than 
is by no means an offensive measure 


he. 
or:interference with the strike, The. 
State must protect the sailors from Meeting With Fall Urged 


being injured or molested by hot- «Now, General Villa, I. have dis-| 
‘cussed this question thoroughly with. 


' 
; 


‘Senator Fall and most of the promi-, 


Complete Tie-Up at Liverpool Docks | nent mining men of Chihuahua, and 
Special cable to The Christian Science the press of this country is generally | 

Monitor from its European News Office with you in forming a stable govern-| 

LIVERPOOL, England (Thursday) | ment, especially in northern Mexico, 
—The strike of the Mersey dock boards and I firmly believe that if you will 
employees is causing a complete con- fix a time and place to meet Senator 
gestion at the Liverpool docks, the’ Fall, any place in Chihuahua, that he 


ico City. 


‘for exploitation. 
for new wells will not be granted in | 


Congress.” 


river being full of shipping unable to 


and some of his friends will visit you 


—Letters are being received by mem- | !-?700,000 in continental America. 


River on a fishing trip, beyond the. 


point where the last military detach- | 
ment of.the Mexican Government is | 
stationed, without notifying the Mexi-. 
can commander of their plans. The| 
loss of a watch, shoes, and a small | 
amount of money, is attributed to this | 
alleged imprudence. | 

Explanations of other incidents in- 


are offered by General Gonzalez at | 
Tampico, as follows: | 

Hughes case—Hughes, on July 4, 
was arrested on a charge of intoxica- | 
tion and insulting conduct, and in a’ 
struggle with the policeman was shot. 

Catron case—People living near the) 
Catron ranch killed him for his cat- | 
tle. Officials know the names of the 
people, and it is thought they will be | 
apprehended soon. 


Existence of large oil deposits in 


the vicinity of Mapimi, in the State of 
|Durango, Mexico, is reported in an 
article 


in the» Excelsior, forwarded 
from the Consulate-General at Mex- 
Several claims based on 
these explorations already have been 
filed, and the concessions have been 
granted. The article adds: 

“The action of the government in 


‘conceding titles is in accordance with | 


prevailing laws, which allow the con-. 
ferring of titles of lands in vicinities 
which have not yet been opened up | 
Further concessions | 


regions where petroleum is now pro-. 
duced, pending the enactment of the | 
proposed petroleum laws which are, 
now being considered by the national | 


SOLDIER CHARGES | 


FLAGRANT ABUSES 


| 
; 
; 


Ohio Man, in Letter to Congress-. 


man, Asserts He Saw Men. 


Stagger and Fall From Hunger | 
—Use of Blackjacks Alleged 
cesenteaenignnentialipnneepenmnaneseemnapearnentste 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Washington News Office | 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


= report was compiled yesterday by'' 


| mittee on War Expenditures. based on had sold the product from competition 
| On. 


| Sale. 5 wuiiee cits Cannes 
sented to the House today, severely | Hash, corned beef 


'and other officials in the War Depart- 
ment responsible for the handling and | 


'disposal of foods, and asks for the| 
adoption of means giving the public | 


ation takes place. 


an opportunity to the people of the 


: quently extended by an order of the 
Subcommittee of Congress of the quartermaster-general adding these 
United ‘States Urges canned vegetables to the soldiers 
. ; rs Early | ration, in the expressed hope that they 
Action to Give People Benefit | would be entirely consumed, and that 
| none would be left for sale. 
of Surplus Held for Army | “This order would have resulted in 

ee ee 'a loss to the government of millions 
of dollars to be derived from the sale 


This commission a month) gpecial to The-Christian Science Monitor | which Americans suffered in Mexico | special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
of this surplus, as well as depriving 


from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 8 American people of/a large quan- 


i tity of food. 
“The purpose as shown by the testi- 


the subcommittee of the House Com-; mony was to protect the canners who | 
'— The first and immediate effect of the 


hearings that have been held in re-| With the government surplus. 
r 
gard to the amount of surplus army | 2"! 1919, the surplus of food stored 


food on hand, its location, and the, 
+. in , my was as follows: 
reasons for withholding it from public | an a ee $24,000,000 


This report, which will be pre-| Bacon 23,000,000 
10,000,000 


*0 500,000 
70,000,000 
23,000,000 


quartermaster corps| Roast beef 
| Fresh frozen meats and poultry 


' Canned vegetables 


criticizes the 


$120,500,000 


an opportunity to purchase these foods | Few Goods Sold 
without delay, before further deterior- “During the eight ‘months which 
The resolution is; have elapsed since the signing of the 


as follows: 

“Be it resolved, by the House of! food supplies have been sold by the 
Representatives of the United States | War Department in the United States. 
of America, That the Secretary of War! and a very large quantity of that sold 
be and is hereby requested to place on} “was spoiled and unfit for the general 
sale, without delay, the surplus food; market—otherwise it would not have 
products in the hands or under the’ peen placed on sale.” 


sored inthe Waited Sauce inde (CERMAN PREMIER 
OUTLINES POLICY 


such plans as will safeguard the in- | 
terests of the government and insure) 

The report contains the following; Dr. Bauer Declares Before As- 
allegations: cs ll : 

“The present high prices of food | sembly Nation's Main Task 
products and the need of the govern-' Must Be to Carry Out Treaty 
and Work for Its Revision 


United States to purchase the same.”, 
War Department Blamed 


ment for money, suggests to your sub-| 
committee the necessity for the pre- | 
liminary report relating to the War 
Department’s non-activities in the 
sale of the very large quantities of 
food supplies now held in storage in 
the United States. 

“At the time of the signing of the 
armistice, the army was composed of 
approximately 3,700,000 men, 2,000,000 
of whom were in France, and about 
An 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


BERLIN, Germany (Thursday)-- 
The constitution bill was read for the 
second time on Tuesday in the Na- 


bates lasting over three weeks. The 


ing to the strike. 
reached at the ial 


enter the docks. A representative at the time and place fixed, and I be-' 


dispatched by the Labor Ministry to 
offer assistance has returned to Lon- 
don, the dockers’ officials having re- 
fused arbitration. A number of Ca- 
nadian soldiers are unable to sail ow- 


lieve that you can organize a plan to’ 
forward your interests, there being 
only one condition which they will re- 
, Quire of you; that is, that you protect. 
American lives and property within. 
the country which you dominate. With 
_a combination like this to assist you, 
‘you will soon have large revenues 
from mines of Chihuahua and from 


BREWERS EVADING : 
RULING ON BEER. ar in taamation ae tis foregoing let- 


_ter, Senator Fall gave out a letter he 
_wrete to Hunt, Feb. 21, 1917, as fol- 
| lows: 


Senator Would Meet Villa 


me that you had simply 


Milwaukee Companies Defy the 
Orders of the Federal Court 


. punished. 


| bers of Congress from soldiers who. increase of this force to 5,000,000 had 
allege that they have suffered abuse | been agreed upon by the War Depart- 


and unjust sentences while serving| ment, and food for this enlarged army 
with the United States Army in/| for eight months in advance was be- 
France. _ing contracted for and accumulated 
Warren G. Harding, Senator from| ®t the time active hostilities suddenly 
Ohio, has received a letter from Frank | ©€4sed. | 
Woods, 116 N. Champion. Street,| ‘10 view of the tremendous quanti- 
Youngstown, Ohio, setting forth al-| ties of food the government had on 
leged wrongs and asking for pay he | 2@nd on Nov. 11, 1918, and the demobi- 
says is due him. This letter has been | lization of the armed forces, it at once 
referred to George E. Chamberlain,) Came apparent that the War De- 
Senator from Oregon, who recently P@rtment possessed an immense quan- 
introduced a bill to restore to the! tity of food beyond the needs of the 


colors and grant amnesty to soldiers | #™™Y- 
and sailors who have been unjustly Surplus Long Apparent 


2 


lstitution and 


“Actuated by this condition, Gen ; now be to carry out the peace treaty, 


bill was in the main passed as drafted 
by the constitution committee. The 
Assembly also assented to the inclu- 
sion of workers’ councils in the Con- 
to the Independents’ 
proposal] that al) former royal princes 
of Germany shall be excluded from 
a presidency of the German Repub- 
ic. 

On Wednesday both the Premier 
and the Foreign Minister, Dr. Her- 
mann Miiller, addressed the Assembly 
and outlined their policy. The for- 
mer, Dr. Gustave Adolph Bauer, de- 
clared Germany’s main task must 


OF REPUBLICANS 


Statement of Senator Hitchcock 
Indicates Administration F orces 
Are Ready to Accept Some 
Changes to Assure Ratification 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


announcement that former Presiden! 


William Howard Taft favors reserva- 


in the. United States over and above 


‘armistice, only $12,000,000 worth of 


tions to the treaty of peace and the 
League of Nations covenant was (to 
strengthen the belief of those senators 
who insist on amending the document 
framed at Versailles. 

While the situation was clarified 
from the Republican viewpoint, the an- 
nouncement was a blow to Administra- 
tion circles on Capitol Hill for the 
reason that Mr. Taft's position in the 
Republican Party and his steadfas! 
support of the President had kept the 
majority party on the brink of a 
division. 

Democratic senators were in receipt 
of letters from Mr. Taft yesterday 
which were in line with the letters 
addressed to Will H. Hays, chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, 


and in which he recommended the ac- 


; 
; 
; 
; 
j 
| 


| 
| 
' 


‘ 


enzginemen of | 


but Contend Product Will 


Only Be Used in the State 


Special to The Christian Sctence Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
MILWAUKEE, 
the ruling in the Federal Court at 
jrooklyn, New York, that 2.75 per cent 
beer is intoxicating, the Pabst Brew- 
ing Company, the largest in Milwau- 
kee, has just resumed the brewing of 


Wisconsin— Despite | 


presumed 
written to Villa or some of his friends, 
‘along the 
when I visited you at the hospital in 
| El Paso, and that if you had men- 
‘tioned my name at all, you had pos- 
sibly in doing so stated your conclu- 
‘sions from this conversation. 

“I stated to you that in event Villa 
Came to the border or had his repre- 
sentatives come, I would have no 
hesitancy in talking with them openly 
‘and discussing Mexican matters with 
,them, but that I would not digcuss 


line of our conversation 


Specific Allegations 

The letter in part is as follows: 

“TIT served 19 months of three years’ 
term. I! saw Lieutenant Disjordan, 


prison officer, knock down and strike 


prisoners with a blackjack, and other- 
wise abuse them. He told Sergeant 
Malloy of the first army headquarters 
the sky Was the limit. He would stand 
you in the mess hall and if you looked | 
around would knock you down. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maul take a pris- | 


oner out and handcuff him and shackle/ 39, no action was taken with refer- | 


Nov. 


I saw| thorization of the declaration of a 


'Peyton C. March, chief of staff, on! While looking to the growth of the 
the spirit of international solidarity to} 


30, 1918 (19 days after ; 
armistice), issued an order author-/| effect its revision. Continuing, he 


izing the declaration of a surplus on Claimed that no country in the world 
all perishable food products. can boast of such_democratic institu- 
“The next step was the declaration | tidns-as Germany now possesses, but 
of a surplus’ by the quartermaster-gen- | remarked that the capacity to exer- 
eral, and the last step was the sale| cise those rights to their full extent 
of the surplus supplies by the director | iS Still lacking. The process of evo- 
Notwithstanding the au-. lution must be gradual, however, not 
‘forcible, as in Russia, he declared. 
surplus by the chief of staff on Nov.| ODF: Miller said that the Germans 
must definitely renounce their old 
ilitarism and convince the world of 


of sales. 


ence to declaring a surplus until the ™ 


lities whom | 


beer with a greater alcoholic content 
than one-half of 1 per cent. In this 
action it has joined some of the 
smaller concerns here. | 

Officials of the Pabst company said | 
that their product is being shipped to 
points in Wisconsin, to be sold under 


with any representative of any faction 
/anything touching Mexico except that 
/as preliminary thereto, there must be 
an absolute pledge of respect for 


spect for treaty obligations, etc. 
“T have very carefully refrained 


American lives and property, of re-/ 


his feet, gaz him and spread the eagle | 
with him because he tried to get a let- 
ter to his people telling them of the 


treatment he received in the prison/ In 
camp. -riorating and becoming of less value 


“I, myself, got 20 days in solitary | to ‘the government, and the high cost 
confinement on bread and water be- of living for the American people con- 
tinued. 


month of May, 1919, or six months) their absolute will for peace, so that 
lafter the declaration was authorized.| the system of alliances which led to 
the meantime, the food was dete-| this war might soon be buried. The 


League of Nations which excludes 
Germany is no league of nations at 
all, he said. While executing the 
peace treaty to the best of their abil- 


tion of the total number that formerly 
dispensed beer in Milwaukee. Predic- 


finer, newer city after July 1, would 


‘the state law recently signed by Gov- 


ernor Philipp declaring that 2.50 per 
cent beer is non-intoxicating. They 
are also basing their action on the 
advice of Elihu Root that such a beer 
is not an intoxicant. 

The Schlitz Brewing Company an- 
nounces that it is still making nothing 
but near beer, having decided to abide 
by the literal ruling of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Parker. 

The action of the Pabst and other 
breweries means that unless prompt 


and ‘effective steps are taken Wiscon- 


sin will soon be again in the decidedly 
wet column. The Blatz Company 
either had on hand or has been brew- 


ing, since July 1, beer with a gieater 
alcoholic content than 2 per cent and 
signs that such beer is served to Mil- 
waukee drinkers are appearing with 
the newspaper. 


increasing frequency in thé windows 


of saloons that have been handling 
td rates, hoping . 
e forthwith. The 


Blatz beer. 
In this connection an interesting 


light is thrown on how éasily Milwau- 


kee could give up beer and adjust it- 


self to new conditions, when allowed 
to do fo by the brewers, in obeying 
the War-Time. Prohibition Act just 
after July 1. The saloons that are 
selling beer have had no unusual 
trade, although they form only a frac- 


tions that they would be crowded to 
the doors have not at all been borne 


out. be" : 
“Milwaukee, which showed itself a 


have’ gone on in contentment, and in 


from aligning myself directly or in- 


directly with any of the so-called 


factions in Mexico. 
Protection for Property 


| “If Mr. Villa could convince me that 
he was in a position, where if not in- 


_terfered with by this government, he | 
could restore order and maintain peace | 
and order in Mexico and thus would be| them all blackjacks and ordered them | 
in a position to and would give me sat-| 
Offer to Go to Front 


to, and would, perform all international 
obligations, as well as the national 


isfactory assurances that he desired 


obligation to protect foreign citizens 
and property investments in Mexico, I 


would without hesitation publicly, in. 


the Senate or elsewhere, lay before the 
people of the United States such assur- 
“ances and frankly and impartially ad- 
vise them from my knowledge of 
Mexican affairs as I have heretofore 


done, just what I thought was beat for | 
did not want any prisoners in line. 


| this government to do in Mexico.” 
| It is stated that 
| Villa was miscarried and fell into the 
hands of George C. Carothers, an 
agent of the United States Department 
of State on the Mexican border, and 
that when Senator Fall learned this, 
fie wrote to Robert Lansing, United 
States Secretary of State, 6n March 
21, 1917, and inclosed copies of the 
correspondence, 
‘that he had no apologies to make for 


his course. 


RRR <a 


Bandits to Be Punished 


etn ie mma 


Hunt's letter to. 
prison, General Pershing sent. Lieu- 


with the statement 
@ with 


General Pershing why he remitted the 


Mexican Government Says Sailors Who’ 


‘about 


cluding Captain Jewell, 


‘the 


‘lar army men for military offenses 


cause I tried to get a letter to my 
people to advise them I had got a 
| 


'three-years sentence. | 


“T have seen soldiers stagger and) 
fall from hunger. We were glad to. 
get bread from the Chinese laborers 
the prison. Captain Dewey, | 
quartermaster, had the eleventh ma-. 
rines doing guard duty. He issued | 


to go as far as they liked with them. 


“Tjeutenant Disjordan told the pris- 
oners they were yellow and were 
afraid to go to the front, and that was | 
the reason they were in prison. We. 
got up a petition with 600 signers, in-| 
a prisoner | 
himself, to volunteer to go to the first | 
line trenches at the battle of Metz. 
Colonel Fitzsimmons claimed General 
Pershing turned it down, stating he’ 


“When things got so hot about the 


tenant Colonel Taylor to investigate 
sentences of the men, as some 
were from one to 99 years. He started 
to restore the men back to duty in 
their respective commands. Men were 
sent*back to their regiments and regu- 


were dishonorably discharged from 
the army and turned out in the world 
$5.00 in cash and an old suit of 
clothes, 


“T wish you would find out from 


balance of my sentence. The only 
reason, I suppose, they gave me a 


ity, they must also work with all 
Canned Goods Withheld legitimate means for its revision. He 

“This policy finds expression not! urged that the good relations with 
only in the testimony given to the! Belgium and France must also be 
subcommittee by the officers of the cultivated as well as with Germany's 
War Department, but in documentary other neighbors. In this connection 
evidence as well. As an instance of the rule of non-interference with Rus- 
such intention to prevent the Ameri-| sia’s internal affairs must be observed 
can people from purchasing these! and all peaceful means to achieve a 
products, the quartermaster-general’s, union with German-Austria must be 
department, through Gen. R. E. Good,/ exhausted. 
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1 


ceptance of interpretations of the 
peace treaty by the Senate to facili- 
tate ratification. 


Charges Contested 


Gilbert M. Hitchcock, Democrat, 

nator from Nebraska, who had one 
of these letters in his possession, con- 
tinued to insist that the treaty would 
be ratified without the crossing of a 
“t” or the dotting of an “i” and this 
despite possible loss of strength 
through Mr. Taft’s attitude. Admin- 
istration senators asserted that they 
would hold out against any movement 
for compromise until they were con- 
vinced that the treaty could not be 
ratified without changes. 

Radical opponents of the League, in- 
cluding Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator 
from’ Massachusetts, and William E. 


tional Assembly at Weimar after de-| Borah, Senator from Idaho, declared 


that there could be no compromise on 
the basis of “mild interpretations,” 
such as sOme senators interpret Mr. 
Taft’s letter to imply. It was as- 
serted, however, that two of the reser- 
vations credited to Mr. Taft are ex- 
tremely radical, so much so that the 
treaty would inevitably go back to the 
other major powers for their approval 
before it could become effective. 

One of the reservations in question 
would limit the membership of the 
United States in the league to 10 years 
and the other would give a home gov- 
ernment and “her _— self-governing 
dominions only one vote in any prob- 
lems that might arise in the league 
council. 

Administration Program 

Senator Hitchcock outlined yester- 
day the program which the Adminis- . 
tration forces in the Senate wil] fol- 
low: 

“We will continue to fight for the 
ratification of the treaty without the 
dotting of an ‘i’ or the crossing: of a 
‘t,,” he said. “We will defeat every 
amendment that is introduced when 
the treaty is first being read in the 
Senate by 8 or 10 votes. 

“The procedure will be under the 
Senate rules, to read the treaty article 
by article, when it is first before the 
Senate in committee of the whole. 
Amendments of all kinds will un- 
doubtedly be offered to nearly every 
article. I feel sure that we can de-. 
feat them all as they are offered, by 
a majority of eight or ten votes. 

“After it goes from committee of the 
whole and is placed before the Senate 
itself without a single change, the bat- 
tle will come on the resolution of 
ratification. That is where the real 
fight will be made to have reservations 
or amendments included in the resolu- 
tion. 

“The result of that battle cannot be~- 
foretold now. I hope that we will be 
able to defeat every effort at amend- 
ment. But at least we will fight fo 
keep the reservations as immaterial as 
possible.” 


President’s Attitude 
Senator Hitchcock said that both 
sides of the Senate “are only begin- 
ning to get down to the discussion of 
actual amendments or reservations.” 
Asked about the President’s attitude 
toward reservations, Senator Hitch- 


cock said: 

“The President wants the treaty 
ratified without a single change. But 
he also wants to get the treaty 
through. Whether he would agree to 
having reservations made if he could 
not secure its ratification otherwise, I 
do not know.” 

Philander C. Knox, Republican, 
Senator from Pennsylvania, in com- 
menting on the Taft suggestions, said 
that he for one would insist that any 
reservations made by the Senate be 
part of the treaty itself, and not mere 


“interpretations” which would not be 
binding upon the other members of 
} 


™~ 


the league. 
“We will never consent to the treaty 
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a few months beer would-vhave been 
entirely forgotten if the breweries had 
been closed down and kept closed,” 
said one prohibition rker. “But 
now, all that we have gained ig im- 
periled by the reopening of the brew- 


“The railroads out of Milwaukee, be- 
fore accepting for shipment the beer 
now being made, compel the breweri 
to make declaration that the produ 


Were Robbed~Were Incautious« 


Special’to The Christian Scienee Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—~Lack of precaution upon the part of 
13 American sailors from the VU. 8. 8. 
Cheyenne is alleged by the Mexican 
Government to be the reason they 
were held up and robbed by three 
bandits on the Tamesi River, near 
Tampico, Mexico. The reply to the 


}representations by the Department of 


, 


7 


‘told the investigating officer I was a 
man, and would stand by my word, as 
ty was not guilty of disobedience of 
orders, and was conyicted on a sworn 


| statement.” — 


; 


—— 


| RUMANIA AND THE UKRAINE 
' BERNE, Switzerland (Thursday)— 
Diplomatic relations. have been re- 
sumed between Rumania and the 
Ukraine, the Ukrainian bureau an- 
nounced today. 
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being ratified with mere interpreta- 
tions,” said Senator Knox. “All reser- 
vations must be made in such form 


and effect that they will be in the res- 
olution of ratification, and become 


part of the treaty itself.” 

Senator Borah issued the following 
on the (Taft letter: . 

“Mr. Taft’s letter when analyzed 
says three things: “First, that inter- 
pretations are not necessary: 


second, 
| that even if made they will be inef-' 


| 
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. from Arkansas, in a 
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_ Japan’s claims in 
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These provisions 
diy misinterpreted 


the Senate, and are, 
y misunderstoad,”’ 


| be effective 


action. The right to determine domes- 
tic questions, to administer the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and to decide upon its 
course in any case arising under 
Article X, he asserted, should be more 
‘fully protected by reservations. 

Of President Wilson’s 14 points, 
the speaker said only six had been 
complied with in the treaty, while four 


not included at all. 
lated he mentioned the stipulations 
|rélating to open covenants, disarma- 
ment and impartial adjustment of colo-| 
He expressed the opinion | 
that the league provisions would not 
in forcing disarmament. 

“The country ought to know,” he 
said, “that with very few exceptions 
the members of this body, irrespective 


of party, are in favor of a League of| 


Nations, and the country ought to 
know that with very few exceptions 
ihe Republican members are in favor 
of the league now proposed, provided 
the 


rights and interests of 


States.” 
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‘the 


war were praised by the Senator, who 
the with- 
drawal article satisfactory. 


trine unaffected. He also suggested a 


reservation under which nations could | 


not have the disarmament limitations 
placed upon them while they were at 
war. | 
Regarding Article X, he said 
considered that ‘neither 
Wilson nor the Senate has any mora! 


right to obligate the United States to/'| 
regarding immigration or the tariff are 


£o to war to preserve the territorial 
integrity and existing political inde- 
'pendence of members of the league.” 
|The people should be left free in the 
future, he said, to refrain from en- 
aging in war against their will. 


Reply to Partisanship Charge 
“Partisanship,” he continued, 
being charged against Republicans in 


es: 
ls 


charge which I know, at least as to 


the overwhelming majority of Repub-— 


without ; lier date, 


if | 


lican Senators, is utterly 
foundations. But I do say 


senators across the aisle would only 
forget that President Wilson is the 
leader of the Democratic Party and 
remember that this is an American 
question, I am confident we could 
come to an almost unanimous agree- 
ment as to reservations for the pro- 
tection of the United States.” 

J. T. Robinson, Democrat, 
from Arkansas, said: 

“Senators have expressed indigna- 
tion at the agreement of Great Britain 
and France during the war to support 
Japan in her demands at the Peace 
Conference. Perhaps the same criti- 
cisms apply equally to the action of 
United States following these 
agreements -in recognizing the 
cial interests of Japan in China. It 
is said they were all made primarily 
to encourage Japan to increased ac- 
tivities in the war. The crisis of the 
War was approaching, if not at hand. 
The Allies were straining every re- 
source to beat back the ever-increasing 
forces of the enemy. 

“I believed then and I still believe 
that the policy by which Japan was 
cemented to the Allies was both just 
and wise. The influences now at work 
to cause China to hold out do not ap- 


that 


Senator 


either China or this country,’ 


ee 


Chinese League Statement 


Bartering of Shantung Said to Make. 
14 Points Meaningless 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—The Chicago 
Chinese International League, in a 
Statement issued here, declares that 


by the reported admission of President | 
Wilson that he is in large part re- 
sponsible for the bartering of Shan- 
tung to Japan. The statement declares 
that the Chinese “had held him as the 
champion of democracy 
and that was why China was the first 
to respond to his appeal to break off 
diplomatic relations with and to de-. 
clare war on the Central Powers: The 
turning over of Shantung to Japan 
makes the President’s 14 points and 
his utterances against Germany mean-| 
ingless. 

“Such a Wilsonian policy is ridicu- 
lous and un-American,” the statement 
further charges, but it says, “that on 
the othe# hand it is realized that Presi- 
dent Wilson was in a difficult position 


his League of Nations more.” 

“Now it is up to the United States 
Senate and the liberty-loving people 
of America to right the wrong done to. 
China,” continues the Chinese Nation- 
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alist League, “by returning Shantung, 


| with. all economic rights, directly to! of the war. 


China.” 


WITNESSES IN STRIKE. 
CASE THREATENED | 


Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor | 
from ite Canadian News Office 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba—In the trial! 


of the strike leaders the (Crown 


_ charged yesterday that some of the | 


had been clearly violated, and four. 
Among those vio- | 


reservations are made protecting the | 
United | 


The articles providing for arbitra-. 


The pro-. 


| Vision made regarding domestic ques- 
/ tions he considered open to objection, 
while he thought a reservation should , 
_be adopted declaring the Monroe Doc- | 


| shall 


MR.TAFT’S PROGRAM 
OF RESERVATIONS 


Retirement of the United States 
| Without Qualification as to 
Fulfillment of Obligations and 
in Ten Years | in Any Case 


| 
‘ 
| 
i 


Spec jal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
'—The following is a summary of the 
'Taft tentative program of reserva- 
tions to the League of Nations: 

1. Provision for retirement from 
the league on two years’ notice with- 


out reservation that retirement shall 
be upon condition. that the United 


as a member of. the league. This 
question of fulfillment to be deter- 
‘mined by the council. If the Nation 


withdraws as a.member, the question 


|of damages arising out of any failure | 
to act in case of any war or threat of ‘to fulfill its international obligations | 
while a member of the league, to be | 


the machinéry set up | 


determined by 
for that purpose. 

2. Self-governed colonies can never 
be represented on the council if the 
‘home government is represented or 
be included in any of those clauses 
where the parties to the dispute are 
'excluded from its settlement. 

3. Functioning of the council under 
Article X shall be advisory only, and 
not binding on the members, each of 


'whom shall be free to determine its 
he) 
President 


own obligation. In the case of the 
by Congress. 
4. References between the nations 


domestic questions, and are not to be 
submitted to the league. 

5. The Monroe Doctrine is defined 
law. applicable to this hemisphere, 
and the right of the United States 
not be challenged in objecting 
to or preventing any attempt by a non- 
American nation contravening the 


princi e Doctrine. 
the consideration of this treaty, aj Principle of the Monroe D 


‘on the part of the United States to 


6. Without a waiver of any rights 


withdraw from the league at an ear-|. 
the United States gives no-'! 
tice of withdrawal in 10 years. 


‘Text of Mr. Taft's Letters 


Interpretations Bestiteaks in Communi- 


cations to Will H. Hays 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


included in the Senate's ratification of 
the peace treaty, in order to insure | 
support of the Republicans favorable 
to a league idea, is suggested in a let- 
ter from former President Taft to 
Will H. Hays, Republican national 


spe- | 
‘tations would not weaken the league ' 


| chairman, copies of which are in the 


hands of some of the Republican 


senators. 
Mr. Taft wrote that those interpre- 


covenant, but would, he believed. as- 
sure ratification. He suggested that 
he should not appear publicly at this 


bias some Republicans against them. | 
The letter, dated Pointe-au-Pic, Que- 
bec, July 20, follows: 

“My Dear Mr. Hays: 

“In what I said yesterday I did not 
eo over the various interpretations 
and reservations, because I thought 
that in our previous correspondence 


pear calculated to result in benefit ‘to | 


ee Re 


its members are surprised and puzzled | 


and justice, | 


and bartered Shantung, not because he_ 
loves China less, but because he loves' 


they were sufficiently. I think it wise, 
now .that I have explained them, 
after a good deal of thought, to take 
up my reasons in detail for suggesting 
them. 


| Present Treaty Acceptable 
“Speaking generally, | wish to em- 
phasize my conviction that the United 
States Senate might well ratify the 
present treaty, without any reserva- 
tions or interpretations. I am confi- 
dent that the actual operations of the 
treaty after ratification would bring 
about exactly the same result as that 
which would be attained by the ac- 
ceptance of these interpretations and 
reservations, but it seems to me to be 
the part of statesmen to recognize 
the exigencies, personal, partisan, 
| and political, of a situation in seeking 
| to ac hieve real progress and reform. 
“The situation which confronts us 
| now in reference to the ratification of 
the treaty is one created by very se- 
| rioug mistakes of policy committed by 
Mr. Wilson. The partisan character 
of his administration during the war, 
together with his appeal to his 
countrymen toe elect a Democratic 
Congress in November, 1918, created 
a condition of personal and politica! 
antagonism toward him among Re- 
publican leaders which was shared by 
| a majority of the American people. 
This was shown in the results of the 
‘election. Notwithstanding this, Mr. 
Wilson persisted in continuing the 
same partisan exclusion of Republi- 
cans in dealing with the highly im- 
|portant matter of settling the results 
He selected a commission 
in which the Republicans had no rep- 
/resentation and in which there were 
no prominent Americans of any real 
| experience and leadership of public 
(opinion. With such a commission, bis 
(unusual course in going abroad him- 
self, as President, greatly emphasized 
the personal element in the framing 
‘of the treaty and intensified the gen- 
-eral tendency to oppose anything that 
he might bring home, because of his 
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| witnesses during the trial of the case. | 
|The Crown attorney said he did not’ the League of Nations are due to him. 
_ blame the accused for these threats of 


Stand to verify the case against the | 


accused had been threatened on the. 
ideals and (street and for that reason the Crown | 


did not care to reveal in advance its, 


intimidation directly, but indirectly 


the world and to monopolize the 


credit for it. 


President Criticized 
“Tl fee] that some of thd defects of 


J 


‘I am confident that he prevented the 
_ adoption of the plan of the League to! 


States has fulfilled ail its obligations | 


United States, this shall be determined | 


3i/teen Republican 
and the question is how they can bei, 


as a convention under intérnational | 


—A program of interpretations to be! 


time as their sponsor because it might | 


While it came from his sug- 


| boints. 
it suited the de- 


| gestion, however, 


mand of the French, so far as it went,; paragraph of 


and I believe it to be now the heart 


of the league in tending to unite the | that paragraph, based on 


forces of the world in police duty to | 
bre <a wars of conquest. 

‘The. power of amendment, con- 
‘tained within the terms of the league, 
|offers full opportunity to remedy the 
'defects of the leagpe with reference 
to the international courts and 
other respects. The great point which 
supporters of the League of Nations 
now should seek is the. establishment 
of the basis upon which, through 
amendment, the league can be per- 
fected. It is absolutely necessary to 
retain Article X in order to stabilize 
the world. The fidid condition of the 
‘region of the war threatens the sta- 
bility of the world, and it needs the 
‘united forces of the world to restore 
a norma! condition of self-mainte- 
nance. In my judgment, therefore, it 
would le most unfortunate if the cau- 
tionary influence of Article X may not 
be retained, in the crucial decade 
through which the world is to pass. 


Ratification Endangered 


“The attitude of hostility toward the 
President has aroused criticism and 
opposition which might have been 
avoided had he taken with him such 
'a man as Mr. Root and two represen- 
|tatives of the Foreign Relations Com- 
‘mittee in the Senate. The criticisms 
thus aroused have. stirred the con- 
iscience of a number of Republican 


fication of the league by two-thirds of) 
the Senate. 

“Mr. Wilson’s influence with his 
Democratic supporters in the Senate 
-will secure perhaps 45 votes. Nine- 
votes are needed, 


secured. I don’t think they can be 
secured except by relieving their con- 
sciences through reassuring interpre- 
'tations of the league, of such a char- 
‘acter that they are likely to be ac- 
‘cepted without further negotiation 
and conference and delay by the other 
nations who dictated the peace. After 
consideration of the arguments made 


interpretations and reservations, wi h 
the hope that they will suggest a ba- 
sis of agreement between the’ Demo- 
'crats and sufficient Republicans to 
'ratify the treaty and secure us the in- 
estimable benefit of a League of Na- 
tions, which will be the foundation 
for growth and development into a 
new era in our international rela- 
tions. 


Shantung Feature “Exaggerated” 


“The attempt of such men as Sena- 
tor Borah, Senator Johnson, Senator 
| Sherman and others to defeat the 
treaty, and the deliberate exaggera- 
| tion of the Shantung feature of the 
treaty do not, I think, indicate the at- 
titude of the majority of the Republi- 
can Party in the Senate, and I do not 
think that any attention should be 
paid to the suggestion that the treaty 
be amended in its provisions with ref- 
erence to the rearrangement of the 
map of the region of the war. 

“To repeat, I am strongly in favor 
of ratifying the treaty as it is. Were 
I in the Senate I would not. hesitate 
to vote for it, but the situation may 
require concession to secure ratifica- 
paste and | suggest what'I have al- 
'ready sent to you, a copy of which 
|'1 inclose, as something that will se- 
cure a useful League of Nations, 
which may be improved and which at 
the same time may satisfy the gen- 
uine objections of the Republican 
friends of the league in the Senate. 

“Coming now to specific interpreta- 
tions, it seems to me that the first 
achieves all that the draftsmen of 
the withdrawal clause intended, and 
as thus interpreted relieves. that 
clause from a possible ¢onstruction 
by which the actual withdrawal on 
two -years’ notice might be greatly 
hindered through the claims of the 
other members of the league. 


Position of Dominions 

“The second interpretation has to do 
with the presence in the league as 
members, of self-governing dominions 
or colonies of a home government, also 


a member. Certainly in a small body 
like that of the council it would be 
unfair to have a home government 
represented and also one of its do- 
minions or colonies, and I cannot think 
it was the intention of the framers of 
the covenant that this might happen. 
Yet I am bound-to say that such a re- 
sult is not excluded by the pfesent 
language of the covenant in Article X 
and Article IV. Nor does the language 
of Article XV necessarily exclude 
from‘ the tribunal to recommend a 
settlement of a dispute, a home gov- 
ernment where one of its dominions or 
colonies is a party, nor does it neces- 
sarily exclude a dominion or colony 
from such trfbunal where the home 
government may be a party; yet lI 
have no doubt that both of these ex- 
clusions were intended by the framers 
of the covenant, Nor is there any ex- 
press description of the function to 
be performed by the council or the 
assembly under Article XV so as to 
require that it should act judicially 
and according to international law or 
equity and justice. I have no doubt 
that it was intended that the language 
of the preamble should charactérize 
the function of the duties of the coun- 
cil or assembly under Article XV, and 
therefore that the language I have in- 
troduced in the second interpretation 
is merely giving expression to that 
which ought to be inferred as the in- 
tention of the framers of the covenant. 
I may say that it supplies that which 
Mr. Root forcibly represented as a de- 
fect of the covenant. 


Construction of Article X 
| “The third interpretation is an ex- 
‘act legal construction of the effect of 
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they were to blame, for these were the! Enforce Peace in respect to an in- | Article X and I do not see how any 
| results of the conflagration the ac- ternational court and the settlement | of the signatory powers can object to 
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of justiciable questions. This was, as 
| am adviged. in the English plan, but 


employees testified that they had only | was studiously omitted from the very 


been able to do business by permis-/ satisfactory 


sion of the strike committee. 


His 
well] 


American plan. 
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prejudice 


The conclusion in respect to the 
function of Congress under thie arti- 


it. 


lle is the necessary result of the dis- 


tribution of power under our Consti- 
tution, to which none of the associ- 


known. Article X, I think, is due to! ated members of the league can 


him primarily, because it is merely ject. 


the embodiment of the last of his 14) 
Brereton of internationa! 


the proper contruction of the seventh | 


| Republicans in Senate Insist, That, 


the un-| 


in | 


senators and have endangered the rati- | 


on the subjeet I have formulated these | 


“The fourth interpretation is a mere 


Article XV, which is 
only insérted to satisfy criticism of, 


founded assumption that some tri-| 
bunal of the league will 


to imfhigration or the tariff 
something other than a question of 
domestic policy. 
show, immigration and tariff unaf- 
fected by treaties are purely domestic 
questions; then it cannot injure the 
league to say that which is undoubt- 
edly a maxim of international law 
and remove the concern of those who! 


stant and unprincipled conspiracy 
| against the interests of the United 
| States. We may deplore this attitude 
of mind, but where it tosts nothing 


in the effectiveness of the league, We; 


may well insert a provision to remove 
the fears it prompts. 

“The fifth interpretation defines the 
Monroe Doctrine. As the expression 
‘Monroe Doctrine’ is used:-in Article 
XXI, and as the United States is the 
author of the doctrine and has main- 
tained it for 96 years, it is fairly 
within the limit of an interpretation 
'for it to state what the doctrine has 
been made to be in the history of its 
development to the present day. AS 
the time has come for its world rec- 
ognition, the time has also come for 
its definition, and I believe the lan- 
guage used correctly states what we 
have a right to claim it to be and all 
that we have the right to claim 
| to be. 


| Period of Stabilization 


| “These interpretations, it seems to 
ime, reasonably answer all the rea- 
‘sonable or sincere criticisms made 
gainst the league except as they are 
met by the single reservation as to 
Article X which is suggested at the 
'close. Mr. Root, in his letter to you, 
proposed that the operation of Art. 
X be limited to five years, when the 
settlements of the war should be re- 
examined, with the view to the further 
operation of the article after a re- 
settlement. Influenced by some direct 
information that I have as to the atti- 
tude of France in respect to Art. X, 
I am confident that the period of five 
years is not long enough for this sta- 
bilization and does not offer the se- 
curity which France eagerly seeks 
under the league or by supplemental 
treaty. I think, therefore, that the 
cautionary influence of the league 
would be greatly strengthened by 
lengthening: this period from five to 
ten years. It seems to me that ought 
to be done by the formal exercise of 
the right to withdraw as a member of 
the league after 10 years by giving a 
notice to that effect. 

“The nations of the league can be 
sure that should the league work well, 
the, United States will withdraw the 
notice and continue to bear its part of 
the world’s burden in securing the 
benefits of the league, if these bene- 
fits are apparent after 10 years’ trial. 
The provision, however, may tend to 
satisfy doubters in respect to the 
league by requiring for its extension 
beyond 10 years the affirmative action 
of the President and two-thirds of the 
Senate in favor of such extension 
after the trial of a decade. Meantime, 
should: the failure of the league be 
apparent before the expiration of the 
10 years,-the withdrawal clause gives 
us full opportunity to end our rela- 
tion to the league by a two years’ 
notice. 

“I venture to think that my sugges- 
tions are not amendments but only 
interpretations of action authorized 
by the league itself. I don’t think 
they will weaken in any substantial 
way the forcible effect of the league, 
and I hope that they may remove the 
qualms and anxious concern of friends 
of the league whose votes are neces- 
sary, to ratify. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“WILLIAM H. TAFT. me 


GENERAL STRIKE IS 
NOW ON IN BERLIN 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


COPENHAGEN! ‘Denmark (Wednes- 
Although the Vorwarts and the 
Socialist Party generally 


day) 
Majority 


fresh disorders by responding to 
call of the Internationale for a 
hour protest strike on Monday, 


Independents and Communists in; 
sisted on forcing their hand with the 
result that the working population. of 
Berlin stopped work on Monday, 
mostly without knowing exactly why 
they were doing so. The day passed 
without any serious disturbance, how- 
ever, and in the provinces a general 
strike was carriéd into effect only in 
communistic towns such. as 
wick, Stettin, Bremen, Kiel, and Diis- 
seldorf. At Leipsic, Munich; 
Hanover, the workmen refused 
strike 
phalia strikes occurred only at Duis- 
burg and Dortmund. 


CAMBRIDGE. HONORS 
GEN ERAL PERSHI NG 


Special. cable to The Christtan Science 
Monitor from its European Néws Office 


CAMBRIDGE, England (Thursday) 


General Pershing received a double | 


welcome yesterday when the Univer- |' 


sity of Cambridge conferred the hono- 
rary degree of D.C. L. upon him and 


| several other distinguished soldiers 


and sailors, includiag General Currie. 


| NOt only did the American commander 


underso the experience of having his 
achievements made the subject’ of a 
Latin oration from Sir John Sankey, 
public orator, bu® had to submit to 
the undergraduates’ manifestation of 
appreciation and be carried shoulder- 


College. 


Later’ General Pershing left for 


the Orpheus. 


¢ 


law and! 


be found | 
which will declare issues in respect | 


to be! 


If, as all authorities | 


| floor of the Senate yesterday 


suspect other nations of being in con: | Republican leaders, after a conference 


>! SPECIAL ALLIANCE 


TEXT IS DEMANDED) 


President Was Bound to Sub- | 
mit It With the Treaty—Mr. 


| 


. 


| 


time throw Hgbt 


. 
statement that be wo@id sot at this 
tions. He said he did mot anticipate 
— “embarrassing” guestions from 
Senale Foreign Reldtions Com- 
feaeen 


Co Mae AE OR ee Nm 


GEORGIA REJECTS 
FEDERAL SUFFRAGE 


Hitchcock Charges Nagging. First State to Refuse to Ratify 


| 


i Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Washington News (Office 


* l 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
“Special to The Chriefian Srience Mon!tor 


—A sharp clash was staged on the 


on Wednesday night, charged 


President 


from the Semate the text of the pro- 


that | 
Wilson was withholding 


when. 


t 


posed alliance between the United 
States, Great Britain:and France, for 


the special protection of France 
against a sudden and unprovoked at- 
tack. 


Connecticut, started the tempest when 
he called to the attention of his col- 
leagues the fact that clause 4 of the 


proposed alliance stipulates that it! 
shall be submitted to the Senate con- | 
currently with the treaty of peace. 
Senator Brandegee read this clause’ 


it | 
| 


were opposed to running the risk of’ 


Bruns- 
and 


to 
and in Rhineland and West- 


high from the Senate house to Christ's |- 


France via Dover, crossing on board 
_itung, were parried by him with the 


| from the text of the treaty as pub- 


| lished in a current magazine. 


Gilbert M. Hitchcock, Democrat. 


, Union to feject. 


Anthony Amendment— White 
Women May Get Vote 


from ita Southern News (Office 
ATLANTA, Georzia—Both branches 
of the Georgia Legislature voted yes- 
terday to reject the proposed womaa 
suffrage amendment to the United 


States Constitution. By this action 
Georgia became the first state in the 
Adverse action was 


| taken in disregard of appeals for rati- 


Frank B. Brandegee, Senator from | 
ot : } tional Democratic Party by President 


} 
' 


| 


Senator from Nebraska, was immedi- | 


ately on his feet to ask the Connecti- 
cut senator where he had secured his 
copy of the proposed alliance. 

“T hold in my hand an authorized 


'epy of the document,” explained Mr. | 


| Hitchcock, “and there does not seem 
to be entire agreement.” 

“I procured this copy,” replied 
Senator Brandegee, “in a perfectly 
honorable and regular way.” 


Complaint of President 


Senator Brandegee, supported by 
‘Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator from 
Massachusetts and majority leader, 
proceeded to argue that the proposed 
alliance with France should, according 
to its very terms, have been submitted 
to the Senate two weeks ago, but that, 
consistently with the President's al- 
leged refusal to give information to 
the Senate. it had been withheld. 

The’ Connecticut senator charged 
that all information asked by the Sen- 
ate since the beginning of peace nego- 
tiations had been refused and that in- 
stead of communicating with the Sen- 
ate as a body, President Wilson had 
followed the policy of summoning “in- 
dividual jurymen” from the Senate. 

Senator Lodge said: “There may be 
good reasons for paying no attention 
to the provisions of Article IV, but as 
it is evident that it was put in by the 
French Prime Minister and 
Pichon, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, with a very considerate feel- 
ing for the Senate of the United States, 
I cannot but regret that it was not laid 
before us at the same time that the 
treaty of Versailles was given to us, 
as this signed statement requires.” 


Mr. Hitchcock Charges Nagging 


Senator Hitchcock accused some 
Republican senators of attempting to 
“hamstring the President and stab 
him in the back.” He said today they 
were pursuing a policy of nagging. 
He continued: 

“I am surprised that such a sensa- 
tion should be made about a treaty 
that has been in print for weeks, and 
that I myself have seen published in 
the United States. I feel it is time a 
protest should be made here against 
the seemingly settled purpose of a 
few senators to criticise and discredit 
the President on all occasions, how- 
ever trifling the reasons. 

“TI protest that senators have been 
carrying a policy of systematically 
criticizing. nagging, and attempting to 
discredit the President while he has 
been engaged in this stupendous work 
of negotiating this great treaty. I do 
not charge that all the senators have 
been guilty of this offense, but only 
a few of them: and I call,attention 
to one result of this systematic at- 
tempt to discredit him. It has been 
to weaken his influence at Paris, and 
when that has been accomplished and 


points to the contentions of other 
countries there, senators rise here 
and condemn him for this yielding.” 

“May I ask the Senator.” inquired 
Senator Moses of New Hampshire, 
“whether he believes that if a djffer- 
ent attitude had prevailed here, the 
President would have been able to 
save China and prevent the shame of 
Shantung.” _ 

“I am not able to answer that ques- 
tion,” replied Mr. Hitchcock, 


Obligations Mutual 


Britain “Consents” While United 
States ‘“Binds Itself’* to Aid France 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, 
had his first interview with Washing- 
ton correspondents yesterday after 
his return from a stay of seven 
months at the Peace Conternens in 
Paris. 

‘When his attention: was direcead to 
press dispatches which indicated that 
phraseology in the treaty to protect 
France from unprovoked attack by 
Germany made Great Britain “con- 
sent” to come to France’s aid, while 
/the United States “binds itself” to do 
so, Mr. Lansing replied that, whatever 
the words uséd, the obligations of 


Great Britain and eg United States : 


are equal. 


Mr. Lansing said he had lost Pues 

United 
States, and did not know that Presi-/.| 
dent Wilsom had fot presented the 
to the Senate, } | 


with recent events ig the 


French agteement 
which wae criticized as in conflict with 
a provision of the treaty... He declined | 
also to give an @xplanation of ‘this 
provision. 


reement with President Wilson over 
the awarding to Japan of the rights 
formerly held by Germany in Shan- - 


Mr. 


he has been forced to yield at some 


: 


Questions .about his -alleged disa-| 


| 


\ 


fication made in behalf of the Na- 
Wilson and Homer 8S. Cummings. 
chairman of the Nationa! Democratic 
| Executive Committee. 

Roll calls give the lineup on the 
motion for rejection as follows: 
“House, 132 ayes, 34 nays; Senate, 39 
| ayes, 10 nays. : 

Since many legislators hostile to 
ratification disclaimed opposition to 
woman suffrage if obtained through 
State rather than federal action, the 
suffragists will direct their fight to 
secure the passage of a bill granting 
primary suffrage to the white women 
of Georgia. Atlanta women were re- 
cently granted the right to vote in the 
city white primaries. 


The record of the states of the 
Union on the issue of ratification of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment is 
as follows: 

Number necessary to carry amend- 
ment, 36. 

Number that stand in favor, 11. 

Number hat stand against, 1. 

Number needed of those yet to 
vote, 25. 

States that have ratified, with date: 

ILLINOIS—June 10, 1919. 

WISCONSIN—June 10, 1919, 

MICHIGAN—June 10, 1919. 

KANSAS—June 16, 1919. 

NEW YORK—June 16, 1919. 

OHIO—June 16, 1919. 

PENNSYLVANIA—June 24, 1919. 

MASSACHUSETTS—June 25, 1019. 

TEXAS—June 27, 1919: 

IOWA—July 2, 1919. 

MISSOURI—July 3, 1919: 

State that has refused, with date: 

GEORGIA—July 24, 1919, 


ee ee 


DUTIES DEVOLVING 
ON FRENCH PEOPLE 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


PARIS, France (Wednesday)—In 
the course of an article commenting 
with satisfaction on the Franco- 
British colonial agreement which, it ; 
says, marks above all the consolida- 
tion and completion of French equa- 
torial Africa, Le Temps asks itself 
whether the French people clearly reg- 
ognizes the duties imposed upon it by 
the acquisition of this most magnifi- 
cent of possessions. 

The first of these, it writes, is one 
to which it will readily address ‘itself, 
for it is the duty of watching over the 
well-being and progress of the na- 
tives. The second is to develop the 
region to the utmost of its capacity 
and the third and most important is to 
abandoft as soon as possible the nar- 
row protectionism which France has 
practiced too long, and no longer to. 
close the door of the French posses- 
sions to the commerce of other na- 
tions. 

The British Empire, Le « Temps 
writes, would have disappeared long 
ago if England could not justly claim. 
that the doors of her colonies are open 
to all the world. “No pressure of 
private interests,” it adds, “should. 
prevent us from striking off the econ- 
omic.chains from Gabon, Madagascar, 
and other territories which we have - 
been weak enough to separate from 
the living world. = 


FTERall, you 


have only a 
man’s word that: 
Oriental Pearls 
are not Téclas. _ 
And you hdve- 
only our word 
that Técla Pearls 
are not Orientals. ' 


It is only a mat- 
ter of a word or 
two one way or 
the other. 


“ But what a differ-. . 
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er, flowing free 
weeting with the sea, 
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s roe 
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in its Way 
ing impresario in 
heme for developing 
e countryside in things 
ring with a theater 
He hopes, by 

modern improve- 
road-making, to 

folk with a type 

long withheld from 
, While novel in its 
sing resemblance to 
ng stages on which 
nted their mysteries. 
its stage from 

ying its section of 

the townsmen lining 
‘squares, closely fol- 
xt guild with its own. 
m section of the play. 
1 event was in “the 
" before even Shake- 
d had his plays pro- 
imitive fixed stage or 


er of Priority 
ple of Denmark are 
antiquity of, their na- 
“*“Dannebrog,” which 
r of seniority among 
‘flags, and are com- 
Origin in the thir- 
Belgian and German 
the Middle Ages 
, import to their 
_ The new German 
Ndications of adopt- 
Oo} black, yellow 
| horizontally. This. 
ote in Belgium, 
rity in precisely the 
larly disposed, and 
are said to be form- 
m to prevent Ger- 
of them. The Bel- 
jased on the colors 
f Flanders and Bra- 
eenth century, while 
is said to rest on the 
} in question by the 
> Empire. 
are in Holland. 
of this peaceful 


their weekly news- 
at Rotterdam bear 
if Passage at the ut- 
Whiling away their) 
re ted exile shall | 
the sailing of cer- 


of their newspaper 
le grinding out news. 
ding has been going | 
Tt appears that the. 
jounced success——at 
’d  «praise—and 

ny worthy Hol-| 
“Mr. van Karnebeck, 
inister, for instance, 
dmirers. It appears 
ill did him a good 
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\c dJemy at Rome 


prize-holders in| ness man, will one day glance at his | whole, much safer. 
and| Watch and discover it is 3 o’clock in| wij] give to the passengers the coni- 
in order to) 


ire, painting, 
‘the Villa Medici to} 
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ihe war has inter- 
tivation of formal 
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roved the stuff men 
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the two centuries 
m zoing, having 
ed at the time of 
ition, and having 
its work seriously 
me by a decree of 
. It could accept, 
to good grace, 
lene the great 
ion brought. 
ts Schools 
the Emperor of 
m from the privy 
e@ higher schools 
recognition from 
inadequacy 


iting 


Sul 
er a 
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lor the Japanese younger generation. 


An immediate expansion, however, wibl 
add four new higher schools, and later 
29 more are contemplated. Mean- 
time the actual] state of educational af- 
fairs is such that, in one year, the 
higher schools weru able to admit only 
14,000 pupils out of 56,000 that applied 
for admission. Those who are 
trying to evolve a more adequate 


‘relation of educational supply and 


demand are no _  =less_ disturbed 
Over scarcity of teachers’ than 
the lack of buildings. It is said, in- 
deed, that the proper housing of 
pupils is likely to come about before 
teachers can be found to teach them, 
for the schools now in operation are 
underprovided. The difficulty seems 
to be that teaching in Japan, as in 
many other countries, is a poorly paid 
occupation, and that the development 
of national education must provide 
better salaries as well as more build- 
ings. Otherwise says one critic of the 
present status of Japanese education, 
the government program will do no 
more than “give a greater number of 
young people a smattering of know!l- 
edge and allow them to pass as edu- 
cated persons when they are not.” 


The Colors 


An interesting little scene was wit- 
nessed at the Auteuil barrier during 
the recent strike movement in France. 
Infantrymen had been posted to guard 
the tram line at a particular point, 
and on the advance of a crowd of 
strikers bearing the red flag the men 
took up their positions barring the 
road. The situation looked ominous 
enough and there seemed every likeli- 
hood of a collision, when a trooper ap- 
peared with the colors, and advancing 
to the front of the line displayed the 
blue, white, and red of France. The 
effect of the beloved colors, symbol 
of so much sacrifice and so much 
glory, was almost instantaneous. The | 
crowd stood silent a moment, then the 
revolutionary flag disappeared and 
soon after the strikers had all dis- 
persed. 


Transylvania’s Pageant 


Encyclopedias which have had to. 
wait the signing of the peace treaty. 
before bringing out revised editions, | 
refer the inquirer for Transylvania to| 
Hungary,.and there inform him that, | 
since 1867-8, the former principality | 


of Transylvania has been completely 


' 


incorporated with the country of the, 


Magyars. Concerning the population 
the fact is mentioned that 16.6 are 
Rumanians. 
came into her own, and the long en- 
slaved people of the mountain-bound 
land, in unending procession, 
cheers for Great Rumania, welcomed) 


in the Rumanian sovereigns, their | 
It was an amaz-, 


first king and queen. 
ing sight. The country roads con- 
gested with a succession of festooned 


country equipages, with rustic riders, | 


with groups of slowly marching peas- 
ants and then again with those great 


made by Samuel D. Mott, charter 
member of the Aero Club of America. 

Mr. Mott asserts that the three-hour 
trip to London from New York is a 
question of rising into a rarefied air 
where the air pressure is only one- 
fifth what it is at the earth’s surface, 
at which point an “altiplane”’—the 


In June, 1919, Rumania | , 


‘tions for 


with} 
' mands of commerce. 


machine of the future—may’ be ex- 
pected to fly five times as fast as at 
the earth’s surface. And if the speed 
of the aeroplane is increased not five 
times but only one-fifth, Mr. Mott 
says the trip will be made anyhow in 
the rarefied air eight miles above the 
earth's surface in not more than 12 
hours’ running time. 
And Nikola Tesla agrees that tak- 
ing a plane to such an altitude must 
result in great increase of speed, al- 
though he does not wish... in the ab- 
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THE SIGNING’— BY 
e 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
VERSAILLES, France—-In the cen- 
ter of the ceiling of the Galerie des 
Glaces in the palace of Versailles 
hangs a scroll on which is inscribed, 
“Le roi gouverne par lui-meme,” which 


means, “The King governs by inherent 
right.” 


which Mr. Clemenceau sat as presi- 
dent of the Peace Conference, which 
registered the downfall of the Ger- 
man autocracy and probably sounded 
the death-knell of: political autocracy 
throughout the world. 


It was directly under these | 
words that the chair was placed in 


Forty-nine years before, in 


thronged by the representatives of ali 


the nations of the earth, and by vast! 


crowds from Paris and Versailles, 
talking over the events of the day 
and the prospects of the morrow. 

It was a wonderful and historic 
sight—the signing a peace which has ' 
done much to make the world safe for : 


one, the most vital of all. It is purely 


metaphysical. It consists of this fact, 
that Christian Science was discovered 
in the United States, 
understands Christian Science 


chance. It did not merely happen. 


democracy in the greatest palace ever’ 1, wa. inevitable in the unfoldment 


reared for the pleasure of an autocrat | f 
king. It is a peace which, if the ideas | tag in 


underlying it are really carried out, 
will do much to unite mankind and 
bring law and peace to its péoples. 
But it will do seo only if the nations 


through. A spectator could not help 
wondering if all those who were pres- 


' 


' 


the human consciousness. 
Eddy. in “Retrospection and 
Introspection,” mentions that her 


|sturdy New England ancestors sprang 


' 
' 
' 


from the equally sturdy Scotch and 


| English races. Their independence was 
which are its authors mean to see it | evolved through centuries of war be- 


ent realized how much they had still 


to do before they could be assured of 
peace among men. 


-_ --— 
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The peace medal 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Upon the signing of the treaty of Versailles, the American Numismatic Society struck a medal—a reproduc- 


tion of which appears above—symbolizing the dawn of the new era. On the obverse, man is shown astride the 


winged horse of Progress, guided on the one hand by Justice, on the other by Peace; the reverse portrays the palace 
at Versailles, bathed in the light of the rising sun, with its broad path leading straight and invitingly out to the 


world at large. 


anefien 


sence of exact knowledge of certain ead spot, the German Empire was 
factors entering into the problem, to| proclaimed, founded by Bismarck on | 
blood and iron and destined by the | 


predict exact speeds. 


Speaking before the Pan-American | 
establish an empire over all Europe, | 


Aeronautic Convention at Atlantic 
City Mr. Mott asserted that in order 
to avoid being weather-bound as 
were the aviators. at Newfoundland, 
it will be necessary to construct 
planes that will rise above the storm 
limit. 

“TI submit,” he said, “that 
ndefinitely for ideal 
long-distance flying 
land or sea will not do for the 
Therefore I 
would bring to your attention the pos- 


waiting 


over 


plane, as distinguished from the air- 


‘plane or hydroplane. to go into the 


stillness of nature above the weather.” 
Mr. Tesla, in a recent 

took exception to several 

views, stating in part: 


interview, 
of these 


chariots decorated with tree boughs 
and carpets of glowing colors, drawn 


by magnificent teams of oxen, These|to rise as high as 15 or 20 miles,| petween Germany and the Allies, but 


chariots, on which were represented 
the customs and the industries, the: 


“I doubt that it will be possible 


expressed 
a) 


a 


opinion 
At the height of 


- 


which is’~ the 
by Mr. Mott. 


weather condi- | 


de- | 


law of its own being to endeavor to} 
unless its peoples were awake and. 
resolute enough to resist its claims. | 
Then, as today, the guns baomed out" 
and the trumpets brayed, to celebrate | 
the event. Only the content differed. 
In 1870 the hall was filled with Ger- | 
man kings and German generals and 
German diplomatists, magnificent in| 
uniform and braid, drilled and disci- | 
plined, as were the German soldiers | 


'Stationed about the deserted grounds, | 
to advertise the unconquerable might . 


sibilities of the altitude plane or alti-— 


of the Prussian eword. In 1919 it’ 


was packed almost entirely with civil- 


sembled, 


| 


' 
‘ 


very lives of a people, filed in slow! miles there is only about 7 per cent, 


-*s ‘ we : 6) 
procession before the King and Queen.; Of oxygen in the air instead of 21 | thing in the late war. It is certainly | 


A unique pageant improvised by the. 


per cent which is present close to 


| 


patriotism of a people having at long | the ground, and there would be great | 


last found its freedom, it was one or 
the most pleasant sights surely which | 
the aftermath of war has so far pro- 
vided. 


trouble in securing the oxygen supply 
for the combustion of the fuel, not 
to speak of other limitations. 


Explodes as a Fish 


“However, at a 


Chateau Thierry 


Battle of Chateau Thierry is 


The 


height of 


| 


| 


} 


ejght | 


imiles, the decrease of oxygen can be | 


being refought daily by hundreds of | overcome for both engine and aviator. | 
interested American doughboys who, Of course provision would have to be, 


thanks to the two motor sight-seeing 
trucks operated by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, visit that village 
and the surrounding country. The 


men did not see action during the 
war, but were faithfully doing their 
duty with the S. O. S. Many others, 
however, had been in action at that 
very place. No charge is made by the 
“Y"' for these trips and the trucks run 
on hourly schedules. Lodging is 


furnished free.of charge by the “Y,” | 


and good meals are served by the 


up the personnel of the Chateau 


old, shell-torn residence, once used by 


their officers. 


TESLA ON RAPID 
FLIGHT 


From an article by F. M. Kerby 
Reconstruction 

Sitting in his office on the twenty- 

fifth floor of the Woolworth Tower, 


in 


the afternoon. 
“By George!” he will say, buzzing 


.made for supplying the aviator and! "* , 
_thickened until one entered the grand 
In all prob-| 


passengers with oxygen. 
ability they would have to be entirely 


the 
climbing them difficult. Above five 
miles provision would certainly have to 
be made for supplying the aviator. If 


i AIV. 
for the United | record for one month showed that inclosed just as a diver is inclosed. | 
1, which is the | in that time more than?4500 American | Our highest mountains are five miles,; helmets on their heads, first infantry 


‘|eoldiers made the trip. Most of these | and rarefaction of the air makes 


he were not inclosed, the decrease of | 
pressure due to the thinner air would | 


'result disastrously. 
anism is adjusted to a pressure 
nearly 15 pounds per square inch.” 


of 


The human mech-. 


| Tesla explained that the effect would. 


s@a fish, accustomed to live a mile 


the water. The fish simply explodes. 


| With 


, ator and an artificial supply of oxygen 


seven women and five men who make be the same as that of bringing a deep- | 
Thierry “Y,”’ which is housed in an, below the surface, to the surface of | 
‘the Germans as a headquarters for for lack of the pressure which its | 


| body is built to withstand. ¢ 
proper protection of the avi-. 


Tesla believes that flights at the eight- | 


mile altitide are quite possible. 


with the lighter-than-air machine, and 


'dirigible of the Zeppelin 
common vehicle for travel. 
_to the genera! belief, such a vessel 


“Then there will be great progress | 


sole decision of its hereditary kings. 


‘on his left. 


iaus, the statesmen of nearly all na- 
tions with their secretaries and 
friends, including many women, as-| 
almost in democratic disor- 
der, to conclude a peace which not 
merely settled the matters at issue 


attempted to lay the foundations of a 
new world. 

Mankind, indeed, has learnt some- 
impossible today What any nation, 
should provoke war with a neighbor, 
defeat it in arms, seize its territory 
and an indemnity twice as great as’ 
the cost of the war, and amid the in-' 
different amazement of the world pro- | 
claim itself an autocratic union by the 


Not the least impressive feature of 
the ceremony was the arrival at Ver- | 
sailles. After passing through the 
woods of St. Cloud, the crowds rapidly 


approach to the vast.palace of Louis | 
Thence the road was lined by 
the veteran heroes of France, war 
while aeroplanes 
overhead until the very en- 
to the palace was reached. 
France, after her heroic endurance 
for the last five vears, was deter- 
mined to blot out forever the memo-. 
ries of the German occupation of her 
soil. 

Inside, the numbers were so great 
that there was little that was dra-| 
matic. At the center of the main 
horseshoe table sat the three who had ' 
really molded the treaty, Mr. Clemen- | 
ceau in the chair, with President Wil- | 
son on his right and Mr. Lloyd George | 

On each side stretched | 
the delegates of the allied powers, a) 
solid row of civilian black, save for. 
the uniform of an Indian prince. In | 


and then lancers, 
circled 


trance 


front were serried rows of secretaries, | 


and at each end of the long hall gat | 


‘a phalanx of visitors and pressmen. 


we may soon expect the advent of a'| 
type as a. 

Contrary. 
Mr. Clemenceau arose, and, in a few 


|can be propelled more rapidly than | 
ich Academy at Mr. J. Pierpont Jones, American busi-| an airplane, and it will be, on the. 


Furthermore, 


forts that are necessary 
make this form of travel popular. 
practical 


Ot 


| 


use of these | 


it, 


' 


_plenipotentiaries to sign. 


be late for that dinner engagement at monstrous structures, formidable ob-! 


the Savoy!” 
answers the buzzer: 

“Charles, when does the next Lon- 
don bus leave?” 

“Three-thirty, sir,” says Charles. 
“You can make it if you hurry. The 
car is waiting.” s 

And 15 minutes later Mr. J. Pierpont 
Jones will emerge from the elevator 
on the aeronautic landing stage of 


lower Manhattan, climb into the her-| 


metically sealed fuselage of the New 


will rise promptly at 2:30 p. m. At 


7 that night he will climb out of bis | 


compartment on the landing stage on 


the Thames Embankment, and Gescend | oom Rotterdam to Amerongen to see 


to meet his friend for dinner. 
Eight Miles in Air 


The three-hour aeroplane trip from 


, 


‘susceptible to damage by storms, and 
I believe also from certain danger 


,viated by the use of helium gas. But 
I expect to see these difficulties over- 
| come.” 


‘AMERICAN SAILORS 
VISIT AMERONGEN 


Science Monitor 


‘American sailors took a trip recently 


the former Kaiser. They did not see 
him, but they did see an American 
newspaper man who has been living 


New York to London, flying above the 
storm level of eight miles above the 
earth's surface, is the possibility of 
the immediate future. 

This is not my prediction. It is the 
result of 16 pages of close calcu- 
lation in higher mathematics made by 


| near 


Amerongen and Zuitenstein 
Castle, since the former Kaiser has 
been there, for the purpose of getting 
an interview with him. As yet he has 
not succeeded, though the 
Kaiser has promised him an inter- 
view, so he still waits, as he is anxious 
to obtain the first interview since the 


Nikola Tesla, to test and check up| 


to the needs , other pages of intricate calculations | armistice was signed. 


? 


former 


' 
And as his secretary stacles will be encountered. They are’ 


|from lightning, which will not be ob- | 


; 


| 


‘hour, the eigning was complete, the 
sitting was closed, and the serried 


' 
; 
; 


ROTTERDAM, Holland.—A party of. 


‘ 


i 
i 


| 


the principal powers. 


| lly to disperse. 
York-London Airline Limited, which) py special correspondent of The Christian | gradually p 


After a short delay, German delegates | 
entered and took their seats—almost 
unobserved, so great was the crowd. 


brief words, declared that the gather- 
ing was assembled to sign the peace, 
the conditions of which were agreed | 
and which were to be integrally car- | 
ried out. Then he invited the German 


i 
| 


The two German delegates, men. 
very different both in temper and ap- | 
pearance from those who had stood | 
in that hall before, walked to the’ 
table and signed the parchment text. | 
When they had returned to their seats, | 
the rest of the plenipotentiaries filed | 
in turn to the table, beginning. with 
In less than an 


rows of delegates, visitors, and press 
began to melt into confusion and. 


For hours the | 
terraces and courte of the palace were 


2 gwen ee on 


_ - . 
se sane ——— ne td 


POLICEMEN WANTED FOR 
the BOSTON POLICE FORCE 


which the people were directly repre- 


‘nies which, thou 
votes in the league, are stoutly, and: © like it. 


Examination by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, State House, Boston, 
August 8, 1919. 


Apply to the Civil Service Commission | 
nformation as to the qualifications | 


for 
necessary to take examination. 


Pay—First year 31100, second year $1200, 
third year $1300, fourth year $1400, fifth 
year $1600, sixth year $1600. 

Liberal police pension system, 

Permanent employment for those ac- 


Friday, | 


cepted for service. 
‘EDWIN U. CURTIS, 
Police Commissioner 
For the City ef Boston 


LETTERS 


Brief communications are welcomed but ! 


tween the spirit and the flesh. They 
were by no means perfect, but their 


vision of a free man and the character | 


‘which made them able to stand for 


‘that vision, sprang from Mind. 


the editor must remain sole judge of their | 


suitability and he does not undertake to | 
| hold himself or this newspaper responsible 


for the facts or opinions so presented. 


--— ---—— 


(No. 835) 
League and Constitution 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 
It seemed to me that the parallel 


which is sought to be established by ¥ : sea? 
‘life, mingled with a realization that 


the editorial entitled “A Parallel to 


League Ratification” is are | ; 
B tion’ is not fully car ‘from the burden of his grave respon- 


ried out. In the first place the 13 
Original states were united by a com- 
mon ideal. Their difficulties seemed 


to be because of divergent interests, | 
and these alone constituted the seem- 


ing rock of danger. 
On’ the other hand, the nations who 


are parties to the League of Nations ' 


tant differences all the way through. 
The states that formed the federal 


sjons and finally came to an agreement 


‘shaking his head. 
,apology for 
‘could care for anything so trivial; as-; ™4y merge 


! 


| 


are not only separated by divergent, 
i interests, but their ideals, if the ma- 


| jority of them have any, are divergent. : her best films as well as that ludi- 


There are other and equally impor- | 


' Constitution carried on their discus- | 


This 
was all a part of the unfoldment of 


| Truth. As a consequence they estab- | 
lished a conception .of personal and 
called, would lay it to the lower Euro- 


national freedom which, in the fullness 
of time, through much suffering, re- 
sulted in the birth of a new Nation, a 
Nation founded upon those pure ideals 


of individual freedom which are the. 


inherent rights of man, having their 
basis and their being in divine Prin- 
ciple. 


though guilty of innumerable mis- 


takes in its growth toward maturity, 
should, for the sake of mankind, cleave | 
It has an unmistakable | 
It should not surrender one | 
in | 
Principle for an international agree- | 
ment which, from the most charitable 


to its ideals. 
mission. 


iota of independence 


its actual 


in many respecis 


'* 


point of view, is 

wanting in Principle. 
(Signed) BICKNELL YOUNG. 
Boston, July 17, 1919. 


A CASUAL PATRON 


OF VAUDEVILLE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

It’s amazing! Perhaps other peo- 
ple may have noticed it, too. If per- 
chance, once in a long while, you find 
yourself sitting next to the president 
of a bank at dinner, chatting to a 


supreme court judge at a garden 
party, or listening to a learned pro- 
fessor in the college quad, the oppor- 
tunity may come to ask very meekly, 
“Do you ever go to the movies?” In 
order to draw. out your Bigwig, the 
question must convey as much as’ Mr. 
Puff expected of Lord Burleigh by 


surance that you appreciate the 
unique part he plays in the nation’s 


possibly he may sometimes find solace 


sibilities and manifold duties even in 
the humble cinema. 

Provided your question expresses 
all this, then the great one may un- 
bend and confess that very occasion- 
ally he has looked in at the movies— 
and now comes the amazing part. 
First and last he will impress upon 
you the tact that his visits are rare 
events, yet he’s seen Mary in most. of 


crous fellow Charlie. The homely 
movie, the serial, the “stunt” feature 
—he knows and discusses them all. 
“Pray how does he manage to do it?” 


through their own representatives, | So With Vaudeville 


elected by themselves. 


Nothing could | 
be more strikingly different, so far as | that, like the Bigwigs at the movies, 
the United States is concerned, than we ourselves are occasionally. to be 


All this is to lead up to the’ remark 


that method and the one which was found at a vaudeville entertainment. 


pursued in the conferences and tenta- | 


Only last week we were there,“ on 


tive agreements finally embodied in, one of our rare visits, and every turn 
what is called the League of Nations, | was clever until we came to H. Then 
In the case of the formation of the’ we feared the worst. 


The attendant 


federal Constitution, the 13 colonies | brought in some curious thing not un- 
were so directly represented that the) like a bright silver radiator, and we 


decision reached was their own deci-' 
sion. In the case of the League of Na- 


sighed despairingly. He was such a 
nice attendant; he’d been in the house 


tions, the United States was repre- | for years, and the audience knew‘ him 
sented by a delegate of great distinc-| and clapped him; we'd have clapped 
tion, but nevertheless a_ self-consti-| him, too, but for that ominous instru- 
tuted delegate, who in turn appointed' ment—perhaps he could be cajoled 


all of the assistants who were per-' into taking 


it out? No, too late! 


mitted to take part in behalf of the| Jimmy waved his hand and disap- 
United States in the conferences in! peared, and the performer himself 


| Paris. | 


Furthermore, there is no just paral- 


lelism to be drawn between the results| the prospect of playing it. 
‘accomplished by the delegates of the 


13 colonies and those sought, to be 
established in the conferences lately 
held in Paris. As the result of the 
former, a Constitution was adopted by 


sented in ratio of population in the, 
lower branch of Congress, with the) 
further advantage of representation by | 
states in the upper branch, and the, 
still further safeguard of the sanction, 
of the President to any laws that. 
might be passed, with the power of 
overcoming anv vgto on his part vested 
in a two-thirds majority of Congress 
itself. No such conditions are pro- 
vided for in the League of Nations. 
The votes are not according to popula- 


tion. but only according to the various |: 
7 out of his eyes, then bowed and shook 


it 
‘loud and long. 


countries that are selected to be par- 
ties to the leagnge, including the colo- 
holding individual 


' 


came on, ran on, toward that anoma-- 
_lous instrument as though he enjoyed 


To the “Grand Finale’”’ 


He began. With two gong sticks in 
each hand he flogged the top of his 
radiator mercilessly, and the whole 
theater was filled with volumes of 
noise. Tune there was none. Poor 
man, he worked so hard that his hair 
fell into his eyes, but he spared him- 
self no iota, running around, jumping 
in the air, twisting and working up 
to a perfect climax‘ of fury. We felt 
so sorry for him; it must be dis- 
heartening to expend so much energy 
on what can bring so little applause! 

Pity is usually wasted—ours was, 
this time. When, with a final ping 
louder and shriller than any of the 
others, he finished, and shook his hair 


the house applauded 
They really seemed 
They must have, for they 


in again, 


I believe rightfully, held to be parts of 24d him back for three encores! 


one empire. 

Furthermore, | 
for in case of objection on the part of) 
any nation is not such as resulted 
from the Congress that formed the, 
federal Constitution, and bears -no 
parallel to the provisions for such an 
appeal. 

There are other vital’ points which 
neither your space nor the present 
time will permit me to name. Perhaps, 
however, you will"let me mention just 


To em, any light - weight 
article to Walls, without injuring 
wall paper, plaster or wood work, use - 


Moore Push-Pins 


(Glass Heads, Steel Points) 
For Heavy Pictures, Clocks, etc. 


+ 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
(The Hanger with the T ’ 


10 At Stationery, Photo-sup- 
ply and Hardware Stores, 
jo Canada, 13¢ per pkt. 

Bold where the Moore Push 

Pin Emblem is displayed. 

Samples and booklet free. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO, 


Dept. 40, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It's very strange. Perhaps we'll 


the appeal provided @8k the Bigwigs about it; they may 


be able to explain. 


Anybody who | 
' searches history for the deepest his-— 


torical meanings, knows that the dis-. 
covery of Christian Science was not by 


A nation born in that manner, 


There must be! himself. 
the assumption that he | that every one to wear the same coat 


MAKING CLOTHES 
FIT THE MAN . 


Specially for The Christian Sectence Moniter 

One of the marked phenomena in the 
economic development of the United 
States. and in less degree of Eng- 
land, is the enormous increase in the 
use of ready-made clothing. and, like 
mtich besides, it exemplifies the great 
discrepancy between collectivism and 
individualismsa. One sometimes over- 
looks the fact that such a development 
is comparatively recent, and the Amer- 
ican is likely to ignory the fact to this 


day. on the Continent and in Engianrl. 


when a man wants a suit of ciothes 
Or a pair of boots, that in all cases 
he prefers to have them made for him, 
if that be possible. Certain causes, of 
course, are responsible for this, and 
the advocate of organized Labor, so- 


pean wage scale, the advance of ma- 
chinery and organization in the United 
States, and various other causes that 
are strictly economic. 

The rest of the population, that far 
exceeds in numbers the Labor organ- 
izations, may recognize these possible 
causes; but it will also cast a glance 
at results, and one of the results is that 
it would appear as though some influ- 
ence or other were very mach inter- 
ested in making the whole male popu- 
lation look very much alike. Whether 
it is a wholly admirable achievement 
to make the members of a democracy 


| look as though they were turned out of 


a manufactory in ten-gross lots, lack- 
ing only a stencil and trade-mark to 
make the resemblance perfeet, is a 
matter that might be debated. Dis- 
raeli showed a not unreasonable pref- 
erence for being on the side of the 


| angels, and it must be admitted that at 


least they seem to have individuality 
—they possess the atiribute of quality. 

To make a great quantity of things 
in a short space of time, and have 
them all look alike, is not In itself a 
noble achievement; though it may be 
a notable. But to do this is always 
the Frankenstein of a civilization bent 
on standardizing the universe. Man, 
the thinker, is a splendid fact, and not 
a mere economic unit strung on the 
abacus of the Labor question, whether 
it be from Labor's or Capital's stand- 
point. Man, as it were, can never be 
standardized ‘like a gadget or a pump 
washer, but for the time being he may 
be deceived into trying to standardize 
After awhile he perceives 


into every one being 
forced to think.the same thing, and 
still later he discovers that as one 
hand cuts the model for the standard 
coat, so one authority issues orders 
for the standard thought. Having 
progressed thus far, man begins to 
see “thinking to order” is not think- 
ing at all, and, after preliminary 
flounderings and timidities, he first 
abolishes the old system and becomes 
once more an individual, as he was 
always intended to be. 

We do not speak evil of dignities, nor 
would we belittle the gigantic achieve- 
ments of those very able gentlemen 
at whose mere nod twice ten thousand 
pairs of trousers spring into being. 
But they, as well as any, are aware 
of the endless chain of cause and 
effect, and they, like all good citizens, 
know well that beyond all other forms 
of society the democratic needs in- 
dividuality. Where we are all noble-, 
men, we must insure that our coronets 
fit us~-and that we.own them. © 
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buy coal when they constantly jump BY A TZECH AGENT , 
many developments of that thought, the price?” 
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| under discussion has|the realization that gradual British; mine was placed entirely put of com- uation and was well aware that there | — by reducing the price. meanniage ead peters aan #,.09,000, For an-| “This socialistic agitation in Sibe- 
to extend from Europe | withdrawal from north Russia had mission, while half a mile away in, were people aiming at the destruction | “pparently, they tried to surmount pos : 100K 
i 


, 7 ae bab ca the indicated demand | ria, as I learned subsequently, seemed 
r and that an agreement! begun. Belgium a mine was in thorough of the whole social and political sys-;/*W Of Supply and demand. If a coal} W488 so.uh’, 00 tons; production,’ 91,-/to be limited to the region of the 
een reached regarding} No anxiety is felt regarding the, Working order, another evidence of tem. | Shortage comes 


this winter, it is, I | 422,000; shortage, 3,578,000. Trans-Siberian Railroad and to some 
eer : Lib : | : AER : ane .. | believe, the fault of the dealers, and ee eee. ae ‘of th Th had 
“Tittoni has now declared ‘situation and two British bricndes | the intention of Germany to keep While the government must refrain | ‘ ' i | of the mines, é movement had not 
d | lancuage. it had| they ought not to try to shoulder the; PRINCE’S VISIT TO 


a eee owe 


@ to abandon the settle-/ which were sent out two months ago} Belgium. The latter suffered only the from provocative | ic.” = sane 
"Bulearian frontiers be-|in anticipation of some such con-| fortune of war while the destruction| been made absolutely clear that the | Saas ee ae epee ‘ort THE UNITED STATES ”° me 

"mot succeed in making! tingency as this, which was considered! in France wag wanton and complete.| government's whole force would be! Coincident with the declaration of The first attempt to overthrow the 
Eastsscceed in making |tingency as this. which was consid the | In occupied Germany law and order used to protect the people against | anty, bale ames os ah th Na. 7 | om . Gcrian buses according to he 
D) & that the Supreme’ withdrawal, are regarded as a suf-; prevailed but the iron hand of mili-j undue pressure. The government also | ably be a shortage in coal, the Na-/ Special cable to The Christian Science German auspices according to the wit- 
will have to settle the | ficient guarantee of the stability of tary rule was not obtrusive. The peo- intended to take whatever action is! tional City Bank has published figures | Monitor from its European News Office ‘ness who continued that on the night 
sstion involved. the situation. 


ple show stolid indifference for the! possible against profiteering before ‘to show that the United States is now, | LONDON, England (Thursday)—The | before the coup d'état by the Bolshe- 
xs |} most part to the occupation. They|the select committee reports. ; and probably will remain, the greatest) visit of the Prince of Wales to the! viki the only troops who could be re- 
to The Christian Science; [LONDON, England (Thursday)-—-In; seemed prosperous, but reports indi-i Wednesday-——-In the House of Com-| 

i its European News Office : 


coal exporting nation in the world. |} United States will be strictly formal, a’ lied upon to protect the old Winter 
i 'a dispatch to the government, stating! cated that things were worse in the | mons yesterday the Land Sattloment| 
Thursday) —Today | that the Russian troops have mutinied, heart of Germany. 


Figures from the local office of the| representative of The Christian Sci-| Palace, where the provisional govern- 
| Facilities Bill and National Health In-| Department of Commerce show for 11} ence Monitor learns, and there will be’ ment had its seat, were those, of tha 
utive dayon which/and joined the Bolsheviki, h 


anding | Industrial Conditions in Britain 'surance Bill were read for the third | months ending May, 1919, exports of/no deviation from the program ar-| Women’s Legion, and added that the 
Supreme Council was over the town of Onega and the Onega | aes 


' 15972 949 ; ee 0 ; 
- . time and some of the amendments| 10,973,042 tons of bituminous and 3,811,-| ranged by the American Government. 
jon being the absence of|front to them, though the railway | 


; 3 apa | | Bolsheviki treated them with the bru- 
| M hen asked about 3 industrial con-| proposed in the House of Lords to the 909 of anthracite. Railroads and factor-| Earl Curzon of Kedleston has ad- tality of which they had been guilty 
the French Foreign | front had been held, Maj.-Gen. W. E. ditions in Great Britain, the Hon. Mr. Housing and Town Planning Bill were 


es are naturally the chief markets for; dressed a note to John W. Davis, ever since. 

sigium for the Belgian J;ronside. commander-in-chief on the. King said that the situation was so ¢gnsidered: coal. Although they use bituminous coal! American Ambassador in London, ex-| Mr. Svare added that Lenine and 
‘ation, and the necessity | archanzel front, says he believes that) difficult and complicated that it was In the House of Lords the second| #24 homes use anthracite, a sufficient; pressing the King’s gratification at| Trotzky both said they did not care 
WMr. Clemenceau to be the fresh British volunteer troops “are| unwise to attempt a statement con-| reading was given to the government supply of bituminous coal for the win- | President Wilson’s invitation to the| how much they fooled both the Ger- 
S sessions of the Cham-|cqual to their difficult and perilous cerning it. The question of national-) pj]] to amend the law with respect to| ‘@™ in the bins of factories and in rail- /Prince. With the greatest pleasure; mans and others, that they believed 
le: task.” | izing the coal mines was dwarfing into sex disqualifications. The bill appar- road storage would mean that babor | the King accepts the invitation for the! the end justified the means’in all 
a | comparative insignificance in the pub-. ently found general acceptance amonz. and transportation would be avail-| Prince, “both on personal grounds! cases. Also that they seemed to glory 
te Mean Bankruptcy Reasons Given for the Desertion | lic mind other features af the indus-'the few’ peers present, but Viscount! able for getting the comparatively | and as a mark of the intimate relations; in the fact that they could. not be 
‘via The Christian Science!  |ONDON. England (Thursday)—| trial problem. Some of thosminers be-. Bryce and the Marquess of Crewe both | small amount of anthracite coal;that so happily exist between the trusted by anyone. 
ee Leased Wires | The desertion of a portion of the north lieved the government would proceed spoke in { 


Tu favor of postponement of the! =©eded to the consumers. American and British peoples, drawn, The Rand School of Social Science, 
e | rage immediately to nationalization : pe RE Cis : : ‘ numnnt. “he: wee wees -ailroads 
= monday) It iS' Russian forces to the Bolsheviki on : ion along steps provided for in the measure] giand railroads are 

ssion,”’ Dr. Friedrich 


ever more closely together by the im- whose charter the Attorney-General 

Pp  Miewetteont is ascribed by milj-; (he limes of the Sankey report while; which would admit peeresses to the well supplied with coal for the coming perishable memories of comradeship; is seeking to have annulled, an- 
's Socialist leader, de- | iney authorities in London to the val others regarded the whole matter with’ House. winter, sala a Boston & Maine Rail-/{in the recent war. /nounced yesterday that various Labor 
m a public address on. em oe of sclf-preservation. No local suspicion, Stating that many members Lord Bryce pointed out that the gov- road official yesterday. ‘‘Manufactur- The King proposes that the Prince organizations are passing resolutions 
m@ty concluded between p.ciane consider themselves able,|°! the Cabinet would be antagonistic ernment has promised to bring in aj, !ng Plants, to the best of our knowl-|should accept the hospitality of the) protesting against such action, claim- 
e Allies. | despites the training and assistance'| to it. hill next session for the reconstruc- | edge, are not quite as well stocked up United States Government for a few!.ing that it was an effort “to destroy 
x against the loss of given oe ie British toiface the ‘on-|. Mr. Bonar Law’s action in increas- tion of the House of Lords and con- ; 45 usual, but this is in part owing to ; days in Washington and thence should | freedom of education and to hinder 
ary and insist on a slaught ‘of the Bolshevik! alone when | '"% the price of coal, and then offering sidcred that a decision regarding the | their surplus of coal from last winter, | proceed for a brief visit to New York, | the spread of enlightenment among 
continued. l the ite hevs withdrawn and the| to reduce it if the miners would give'admission of peeresses should be de-| 20d in part to the failure of the coal} before embarking at that port for his’ the workers,” and claiming that the 
i of our war loans and jy tentions of the British War Offices @M engagement to increase produc- ferred until then. He also considered | CO™panies to give people any induce-| homeward journey. While at New/“persecution of this legitimate Labor 
_ mane > state of becoming known and the prospect of lion, was taken, he said, by many of it 
—? 
t 


wise to wait and see what the elec-| ment to buy. Not only -did the meme York the Prince will live on board H.| institution of learning” was an at- 
| | | the 0 be an attempt ate does with regard io returning | Panies defy the law of supply and de-'M. S. Renown in the harbor. tack upon the Labor movement. | 
come when we wil! assistance from Admiral Koltchak be-| men t ‘tempt to create the torate does with regard ito returning | P D 


e- --~——- er 


Ne 


* 
, 


ssio ‘ r hi rj rom tc the se ry 
a ' coming more and more remote, the) W2Pression that they had been lying women to the House of Commons. 
seppression imposed by | 1.2) forces on the Onega front, which down on their jobs. The public on the _— 

. fee ively Mnaet son te sition, Other hand wanted the cheaper coal. — Polish Parliament and Unemployment 
‘agree that the are entirely Russian in composition, t | a ad 
Sptey and political 2#ve attempted to insure their future Status of Collective Bargaining -__, na Fay sendy AE fo Sieg wnt 
eo . ™ , « ; " , , ; the » a . 
7 ” > alco | Safety by a timely conversion to The Hon. ‘Mr. King said that the 
= Slavery. — © Boishevist cause. The British with-) white, cet Rhee & 
ss of south Tyrol to Mitts le unt have hilt this effect litiey Council idea had made note- 
i che : ate ER gE a ad! worthy progress. Quite a number of on Tucsday the question of unemploy- 

military authorities consider, had : ation. mane : : ‘SN . 

Dp itself shows the s : industries were now organized na- ent and afterward ado: i; 7, 
i. ‘» miral Koltchak been still advancing, ,; ment and alicrward adopted a motion 
eens with, says | and’® the incident illustrates the diffi-. tionally and Labor had taken over cer- expressing a want of confidence in 
“Our criticism cannot ities of S promoye iiliekin Dan titione Sin | tain shop problems in some industries the Labor Minister. The Warsaw 
) that of Le Temps.” > -s ‘ ’ 7 + ta ,| with satisfactory results while leaving (Gazette atates h th Cabinet has! 
en England demand the publication o! : peoeees SYSteKe ThGt tye VARS. Bae 
i aa ae | : the actual conduct of the business to decided to resign and thz ioe. | 
eek and Italian Interests = sp AE 2 oe their employers. The idea of collec- struction ministry will be formed on | 
a i. ; . / tive + in « “+ © >») eh ‘or } ; ‘ , > hd | 
ance (Wednesday)—_ Spartacists Attack Troops | tive bargaining had taken such a hold the return of the Premier, Ignace Jan 
rding to Le Temps the that it was a rare thing to find an em-' Paderewski, to Warsaw. 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
the Italian and Monitor from its European News Office 
to the Peace Con-. 


; : ; Y . de Yi — 
o- oa _ AMSTERDAM, ‘Holland (Thursday) |} : eee eae ee ft OY 
ane the - frontiers of |__« Berlin message states that the . | = : RS —— wie gg a j a-h Py; ef 
f to extend to other Spartacists attacked the Kisenach : —— A oo. ge { f 

| itanan and Greek in- ,oo4s station and disarmed and ill- 

conversations be- 


“leres treated soldiers but were eventually h H t f th 
eniselos, Premier Of dispersed by reliable tnoops. C Car O e 
- rT naso Tittoni, the - eee _ 

| Minister, are mainly =§ §jGNATORIES OF APPEAL Sh : By ‘ 

cO : ning Asia Minor Special cable to The Christian Science Opping istrict 
Monitor from its European News Office ; 
a 

| PARIS, France (Wednesday)—The 
he Aland Islands 


‘ communication addressed by the Prot- — UL 


| ity in Berl: IS A LA0SINIED. 
(Thursday)—-The estant community in Berlin to Ray- 


x 
Pet, 
| ag 


Science 
Monitor from its Furopean News Uffice 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark (Thurs- | 
davy}—-The Polish Parliament debated | 


. 


Pe C. A. 
of the Peace Con-| mond Poincaré, President of France, : » ‘ A | Ai. 
ed @ report today rec- appealing to France to repair the bits Wr 4 | UN 
at the Aland Islands, | wrong done to the Huguenots-expelled : me 

[and Finland at the upon the revocation of the Edict of 

nlf of Bothnia, be neu- | Nantes and to testify her gratitude for 
th guarantee of the the protection accorded thousands of 
ons. Huguenots in Brandenburg by sparing 
| note to Finland in- the Hohenzollerns, includes among its L. ea te 7 F. 
"future of the islands’ siznatories two freemen of Berlin, | “a ss aces | 
Ba by a plebiscite and named de Michelet and de Raven, and | / 
} alternative the ques- Mr. Poincaré is requested to convey 
Submitted to the Peace the appeal to the other allied powers. | 
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Wilson’s Certified Bacon 


excels in flavor and quality 


A few slices of Wilson's Certified 
Bacon—hot from the kitchen—a We are as careful and thoughtfyl 
savory, pleasing aroma that wak- 


as your own mother would be in 
ens new zest in your appetite—a the selection and preparation of 
crisp, rich, delicious taste that tells Certified Bacon, aswell as Cert;- 
of excelling quality—No one has fed Ham. and all other foods 

a better breakfast than you! bearing the Wilson Label. This 

For ‘our Certified Bacon the 


7 Label is a constant assurance to 
choicest young porkers are in- you that the product has been 


spected and passed by compe- handled with the respect your 
tent inspectors. food deserves. 


The most exacting standards It is an economy to buy the 
are observed, and these choice whole piece of Wilson’s 
bacon sides are given our long, Certified Bacon. Slice it as 
mild cure and sweet hickory — required. Each slice is fresh 
smoking, so that the finished and firm, the remainder keep- 
product proves to you that ing sweet and retaining its 
“Certified” .is not a mere mild, delicious, hickory- 
trade name but is a policy, smoked flavor. 


COAL BOATS AT BASLE 

Special cable to The Christian Science 

ha ie ; Monitor from its Furopean News Office | 

pean Science) BERNE, Switzerland (Thursday) — 

“ eSge Following the arrival at Basle of 

elie hm hoats laden with British coal, the ship : 

if age pear a | ' a & 

ME Germen Am- tessel carrying American coal has The location of the l'emple Place Branch of 
ag "Britai hac tele. mBOW arrived in the port, American ee : : 

Balfour eceatins him | Coa! is also entering Switzerland via this ¢ OMmpany 1s well known to the hosts of shop- 


with the Allies tor G0"0@ 4nd Simplon. | pers and business people who pass it daily. 


7 


THE TEMPLE PLACE BRANCH 


\ 


\ 


a 


NN 


biscite later on of ,. : _ we ae NB : ; me ‘ Sy a 
Seeat part of the GERMAN PARTY LEADER CHOSEN Kquipped as it is with every banking facility 
et ceded to Tzecho- | =Pec'4! cable to The Christian Science . : e 
Bp sas ) Monitor from its Muropean News Office 


. | and a large organization of. courteous officials 
bi AMSTERDAM, Holland (Thursday) | 


a DE Leesless at the Garman Dem- and attendants, this branch has become the 
MEN ocratic Party held in Berlin, Friedrich 


IF | banking headquarters for over 10,000 discrim- 
M TERTAINFED | Naumann, of Mittel-Europa fame, was. . r : 
a” elected president of his party. | inating men and women. 
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é Christian Science 
PPuropean News Office 
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r / SD *e ' 
MUG MAN \ yy 


HONOR FOR ADMIRAL BEATTY | You are cordially invited to inspect our con- 


Snecial cable to The Christian Science - = ae a . ’ 

M | nd (Thursday )-— |  aaedtior frei its Furopean * : Office venient banking rooms and talk with our officers 
» Maitland and Maj.; LONDON, England (Thursday)—Ad- concerning any of your financial problems. 
K-34, the British miral Beatty has been elected an hon- 

feted a round tri» orary member of Lioyd’s Corporation, 
were entertained and yesterday was received by the 


ey ale ee | eaebers. i OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 2 
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“Supporting the toast! RECONSTITUTION OF CABINET | elaine Ome, ‘ 
h R-34 said, “Great Bpecial’ cable to The Christian Sctence | 17 C bi 

it across the seas a Monitor from ita Puropean News Office & ourt Street oy . 
¥ and good will and’ SYDNEY, New South Wales (Thurs-. Temple Place “Branch Bay State Branch LOTITO OPEN Tn ee ORI, ~ 9 pry 
fe we : ‘ , ae 4 , RW WES AN LES ts OSES fa hi WN NZS Was wo, “a ~~ / "fs Cae 

@ the nations. The|day)—The Hon. W. A. Holman, the’ 52 Temple Place Boston, Mass. 222 Boylston Street SSE EEE 

ine® drawing together! Premier of New South Wales, has . - . 
es, and in marking | reconstituted the New South Wales | MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM The Wi lson La bel Pro tects } Our i a ble 
_ the space that di- | Cabinet SS RBSAAVVy Sa SS SORE WAR ARAAS RENE NERRRA , <o aii | item’ 
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RS CEASE TO 


Association Declines 
s New Contract With 
Equity Association 
it er Is Unionized 


Bra, 
oa 


ye 
- 


‘ Science Monitor 
New York—Negotia- 
et Producing Manag- 
1 and the Actors Equity 
oking toward agreement 
yO Organizations upon a 
sptable contract, have 
ds ll as a result of the 


i 


@ managers to name a! 
‘eonfer with an Equity! 
he Producing Managers | 
ave sent the following) 
f their refusal, through | 
y, L. Lawrence Weber, | 


| Equity Association, of 
Gilmore is secretary: 


A reply to your letter of 
re fucing Managers Asso- 
m to say that it regrets 
nt to appoint a committee 
nittee of your association 
reasons: 
the recent action 


have proved -in the 


“ie a to the actor nor to; 
‘any case will not be changed before 


September, 1920, the earliest date set the 


"men who have thrived 


ring of bitterness and: 
it did not previously exist, | 
fh has made impossible any | 
n the | 


between it and 

1a Association. 

E the Producing Managers 

1s undertaken to devise 

id other relations between 

ager that will as nearly 
at! as can 


oz 


ag 


Teaady to consider sugges- 
f @esociation or group of 
Ontract follows the con- 
wh members of your asso- 
| Working in the 
"enanges in the future, 
"intent that these changes 
Li her than injure the 


oe 


» Wednesday night the 


y Association members: 


ed what reply would be 
et tr, which was framed 
if the managers on Tues- 
more gave out a state- 
effect that “it is quite 


at we will communicate 


This is the third 


written to them asking) 


e sent to meet that 


ea 
a, 
a 


rikes me that we’ have 


t we can do to adjust 


gO further and continue 
S would not be consist- 


“dignity of the Actors 


ation, I believe.” 
between the managers 


ch ve proceeded practi-. 
uption ever since ©“2Pe Breton, 


quity Association was. 


ago, until last week. 
tors Equity Association 
t it held a charter from 
| Actors and Artistes of 
iS Organization consists 
Ps besides the Actors 
Clation, namely, the 

Union (the White 

Workers Union, and 
ct Union. These four, 
is the Four A's, are in 


| Other tlaims have been adjusted be- 
| tween . “ imdividual and the manager 
without @tance from the Equity 
lawyer. 


The Actors Eqnity Association was. 


‘SOME INCREASE IN 


WOMEN’S SALARIES 


formed “to secure an equitable con-: 


tract” between 


Managers. 


unlimited rehearsals without pay, dis- 
charge without fair cause, burden- 
s0Me requirements upon actresses in 
the matter of costly costumes. 


Forfeiture Agreement 
The Actors Equity Association had 


hoped to secure the managers’ accept- | 
ance of its new contract, to go into | professional 
force in September, 1920. The Equity | 
this spring | 
and summer in seeking to get its 4000 | 
members to sign agreements whereby | 


has been further active 


signed any new contract with 


signed this agreement, it is 
Members of the association explain, 
agreement does not necessarily mean 


appear on the stage next season, mere- 


past, | 
It | 


se be 
time we have been re-. 


‘ping of class 


ly because negotiations for the new 


/contract are suspended. A large pro- 
‘portion of this 1700 and a large pro- 
| portion of the 2300 members who have 


| not signed the agreement 
OL: 
on in bringing into your! 


are under 
with the 
may 


long-term contracts 


agers. These contracts be re- 


by Equity for a revision of the out- 
standing contracts. The Equity in this 
connection say they feel they were 
fair to the managers in the case of 
existing contracts in thus giving them 


Members of the as- 
sociation not at present under con- 


able to obtain employment, in case 
ment, until some sort of understand- 
inzg is reached between the Actors 
Equity Association and the Producing 


Managers Association. 


man- | 


the actors and the! 
The formation of this or- | 
ganization has resulted, it is stated, in| 
the abolishing of many abuses, such as. 


they would forfeit $1000 each if they | 
the | 

| 
managers that was not approved by | 


the Equity. About 1700 members ca 
said. 


| 


that all these 1700 actors will fail to | She explained, when many 


Leader in War Work Council of 
Y. W.C. A. Says There Has 
Been General Advance in Pay 
of Teachers and Librarians 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Salaries of 
women are being 
creased quite generally, if not yet sat- 


isfactorily, for the excellent reason 
that so many women, notably school- 
teachers and librarians, have deserted 
the professional field to go into the 
more remunerative one of industry, 
according to Miss Olive Van Horn, of 


the industrial committee of the War! 


Work Council of the Young Women’s 


‘ae .’ | Christia ssociation. 
however, that the fact of signing this | n Association 


This exodus began during the war, 
school- 
teachers, spurred on by the patriotic 
desire to serve their country, and also 
by the need to supplement their sala- 
ries in order to keep pace with the 
steadily increasing cost of living, went 
into munitions factories for the sum- 
mer vacation. Finding the work there 


interesting and vastly more remuner- 


‘ative 


vised only by mutual consent, and in| 
teaching, 


from their schools and remained 


than their own profession of 
many promptly 
in 
They found, 


industrial world. 


‘many of them, that they earned more 


money 
the whole school year. 


} 
' 
i 


they have signed the forfeiture agree-' 


i 


» . | ‘ . : : 
| new fields while the others remained! cause there was no tittle of evidence! the unions. 
at their original 


How much of a shortage of good | 


actors this will mean after the season 
opens is conjectural, but under 
present circumstances it 
very considerable at first. 
suspension of relations between the 
two organizations continue 
months, which few persons believe 


a year to adjust their affairs to the | Paid aS well, followed suit. 
| a” Mevised. | new contract. 
out of these relations | °” 
_tract to managers, of course, are un- 


in those few months than in 
Many libra- 
their profession being poorly 
It is not 
yet known how many have now re- 
turned to their original work. 


Adventurous Strayed Out 
Naturally,as Miss Van Horn pointed 

out, it was the more adventurous and 

alert women who strayed out into 


rians, 


posts. But it was 
soon found necessary to raise their 


salaries to keep even these. 


the | 
cannot be. 


Should the| -- 


liaan | women to fill them,” said Miss Van | 


will be the case, the number of Equity 


actors out of engagements will natur- 


must now 


ally increase as fast as their present) 


contracts with the managers expire. 


ONE BIG UNIONISM 
IN CAPE BRETON 


Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


SYDNEY, Cape Breton — While 


there has been no clear-cut public ad- 


“There are today more positions 
for the college-bred trained woman 
proven ability than there are 


Horn, “for the demand for skilled 
labor is greater, at present, than the 
supply. One thing that the world 
realize is that women as 
a class are no longer responsible to 


‘themselves alone but, although they 


'a bulletin of the United States Bureau | there was no place to deport him to. 


} 
i 


vocacy of the One Big Union idea in> 


statements made at a 
recent mass meeting here 
that there is sympathy with it on the 
part of some, at least, of the Labor 
leaders of the island—organized lLa- 
bor’s chief stronghold in the maritime 
provinces. Peter McMahon, one of 


the leaders in the United Mine Work- 
in Nova Scotia, urged the drop-| 
the | 


ers 
distinctions. and 
union of all the workers in one affili- 
ation. Mr. McMahon, however, did 
not urge such union on the ground 


indicated | 


; 
' 


may not have children, many have 
other dependents for whom they. must 
provide. 

“A recent report on this subject in 


of Labor Statistics shows that in 
group of 1698 women employed in 
department and other retail stores in 
seven of the principal cities of the 
United States, 26.1 per cent were 
without homes and entirely dependent 
upon their own earnings, and that of 


those living at home, 68.5 contributed | 


of their earnings to 
In a similar group of 5014 


all 
support. 


women in the industries of the same, 
were without! 


cities, 17.5 per cent 


homes and 77.2 per cent of those who| 
of their | 


This need of. 


lived at home turned in al] 
earnings to the family. 
caring for others has been greatly 
increased by the war casualties. 


In Productive Labor 


in-| 


resigned | 


| Special to The Chris 


the family | 


NO OFFICIAL ACTION | 
ON ONE BIG UNION 


Los Angeles Labor Discusses the 
Subject but Makes No Decla- 


| retaries command better salaries than 
teachers, as a rule.” 

Miss Van Horn coneluded tbat 
women must no longer be regarded as 
| “nin-money workers” but must have a 
‘right to expect full support from a 


fulltime job. 


‘TRIAL BY JURY URGED 
| FOR STRIKE LEADERS 


i sient 
| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Canadian News Office 


| TORONTO, Ontario—Five thousand 
‘citizens meeting in Queen’s Park passed 


/a resolution demanding for the men 
‘arrested in Winnipeg and elsewhere ! 
and held for deportation by the immi- 
gration uuthorities, a trial by jury 
“which we believe to be the inalien- 
able right of every domiciled Cana- 
dian, and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Premier, the! 


Minister of Immigration and ; : 
‘Minister of Justice.” Several hundred |@ttitude at any of the meetings held 


dollars were contributed by collection | in the Union Labor Temple. 

A visit to union headquarters found 
very few proponents who would come 
out openly on the issue. 
ites interviewed refused to voice their 
sentiments, merely stating the matter 
had been discussed and no concerted 
action taken. 

F. S. Templar, secretary of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, 
which organization is numbered 644, 
comprising men in all 
work around the steam railroad shops, 
—painters, carpenters, repairers, car 
cleaners, etc., said: “‘Personally, I am 
opposed to the idea, but I cannot 
speak for the full membership of our 
union. Of course, there have been 
meetings when the subject came up, 
but no official action has been taken 
and no record made. 


Contrary to A. F. of L. 


The idea is contrary to the-consti- 
itution and by-laws of the American 
'a foreign conspiracy. He and other! Federation of Labor, with whom we 
| British-born strikers had been granted | are affiliated. I do not believe the 
, trials by jury, because the authorities | plan would carry. We have too many 
|—acting for the master class—dared ; conservative union men and opponents 
‘not deport them otherwise; but be-/|to the movement, who have control of 
It is a movement of the 
‘against the Russians, they were | Very radical element in the order.” 
| equally afraid to bring them into | Practically along’ similar 
|court for fear of failing to obtain a/A. B. Hassell, manager of Union La- 
/conviction, and therefore “to save the' bor Temple, stated: “I believe that 
government's face” the men were to be | the system, or formation, as laid down 
deported without trial. by the American Federation of Labor, 
| Another Winnipeg strike leader, Al-| in 
-derman A. Heaps, who is also await- 
‘ing trial, declared that under the 
amendment to the Immigration Act 4; provements along different lines and 
‘naturalized German stood in a safer increased wages, and that that system 
position in Canada than the native-| should be still employed. We do not 
| born of England, Scotland, Ireland, or! believe that the One Big Union idea 
| Wales, because no naturalizezd citizen! would get anywhere for the reason 
whereas British| that there would be such a mass of 


'could be deported, 
opinions and a clash of opinions 


'subjects could, while the Canadian- 
‘born citizen was even worse Off, for| eayseqd by those who followed the 
work of different men. It is a move- 


tian Science Monitor | Ment of the ‘Wobblies’ or the I. W. W. 
| from its Canadian News Office element, who constitute less than 
Quebec 10 per cent of our membership. 


MONTREAL, — Alderman 
A. A. Heaps and Private Thomas Bray, | Started Among Carmen 
“The movement started in the coun- 


'of Winnipeg, who are part of a dele- 
‘gation of general strike leaders now! .. 

‘out on bail, and touring the Dominion | sas San or eekuevk aa ae 

'circulatin a etition asking for ai ~ ' rs : nat : 

5 P * Southern Pacific Railway, Salt Lake 

Railway, and Pacific Elecetric Rail- 


ly 
' 
; 
i 


ous Organizations 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


discussion among the Labor 


'men, relative to the One Big Union 
idea, no official action has been taken 


‘to assist in defraying the cost of the 
defense. 

Alderman John Queen, one of the 
Winnipeg strike leaders who is visiting 
the large Ontario centers in the in- 
terest of these men held for deporta- | 
| tion, made a bitter attack upon the 
'Wifnipeg newspapers and charged; 
'the Dominion Government and Winni- 
peg City Council with abusing their 
constitutional powers in an endeavor 
to break the strike, and closed with an 
appeal to every person to write to the 
Minister of Justice demanding that 
‘the five young Russians held for de- 
‘portation under the amendment to the 
: Immigration Act, be granted.a trial by 
ijury. These men, he declared, had 
| been in no way connected with the 
| strike, and charged that they had been 
arrested together with the strike lead- 
‘ers to create the impression in the 
‘mind of the public, as well as in the 
‘minds of the strikers, that there was 


: 


union | 


ration as to Attitude of Vari-! 


ee — 


— ee ae 


LOS ANGELES, California — Al- 
though there has been considerable. 


men here, particularly in the council | 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Car-: 


; 
' 


' 
; 


the; @nd no declaration made as to their | 


. 
: 


i 


Many union-| 


branches of, 


| 
; 
} 
| 
| 


SCHOOL BILL AIDS 


far in the minority. It was started tm | 
Canada under practically false pre-| 
tenses, where the union secured funds | 
from the international body for the) 


SMALLER TOWNS 
purposes of organization. These 


funds were used for organization pur- 
ccs fahering. ie One Pesos et, Sponsor Says That Children 
other unions for which the moneys | After Graduation Leave the 
Country for the City, Which 
Therefore Reaps the Benefit 


free from ‘grafters’ and rascals, and 

we have a few in our organization. | 
but the majority of our men only. 
want a ‘square deal’ and are not out; 
for this idea.” | Specialty for The Christian Science Monitor 


Seth R. Brown, one of the trustees | > , | 
of the Labor Temple and president’ BOSTON, Massachusetts — Greater 
of the Central Labor Union. has been uniformity of educational advantages 


very active in causing the trustees fO; throughout the Commonwealth is the 
bar all I W. W. organizations and i, of a bill. creating a state school 


Reds f l ings in the 
lakes “Are on: eon con aa rented und of $4,000,000, which on Thursday 
to the I. W. W.’s a few weeks ago and Passed to engrossment fn the House, 


several meetings were held when the having passed the Senate on Tuesday. 
a — neo pee was wprapad This fund will help the smalier 
e stees v ssed a rule. 
that this element shall not be allowed |t0W"S of Massachusetts to maintain 
in there any more. Dan Bechtol, a: their schools, particularly through 
radical I. W. W.. who made a speech. one of the chief clauses in the meas- 
before the striking telephone opera-} ure, which fixes $650 as the minimum 
tors, was dencunces by the strike) saiary of teachers. Heretofore it has 


‘ommittee of telephone operators, and | 
: jah P P The State will pay the 


trustee Seth Brown has had Bechtol | bee? $550. ) 
denied the right of speaking in the! #4ditional $100 where necessary. 


_ George B. Churchill, chairman. of 
Labor Temple. je Senate Committee on Education, 
who drafted the measure, said to @ 


MINNESOTA LABOR | representative of The Christian Sci- 
PARTY PROJECTED | ence Monitor that the bill aims to 


_ distribute fairly the burden of school 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


‘cost over the whole State. 
from its Western News Office | Saha bar ent and — ret 
. 'attracte e you in an ever-increas- 

' 4 ~ o . — =| “ep - . oe 
| MINNEAP OL , Minnesota—Forma ing proportion,” he said, until the 
tion of a new Labor Party in Minne-| smaller towns have become aware that 
to be known as the Working few graduates of their sthools ever 


were intended. No organization is 


sota, 


| People’s Non-Partisan Political League | Settle down at home. These commun- 


' was one of the features of the annual | 


i 
| 
i 
t 
i 
} 


| ment of Russia. 
the care of organizations, has|°f Minnesota Labor was in control | at least, have the same high quality 
been successful in securing better} much of the time during the annual’ of teaching given to the boy in the 


conditions for the working man, im-!| Meeting. 


jury trial for all the strike leaders, 
way shops. We need have no fear of 


including those of foreign birth 
gave their version of the conflict at a; "“% : : 
: 'it in this section for the radicals are 


‘public meeting held in Montreal, in 


therefore, are forced to make 
‘an investment, which on the whole, 
meeting of the Minnesota State Fed-' means an annual loss. The young 
eration of Labor, which ended its’ neople go to the larger towns and cit- 
session at New Ulm this week. The jes, which have not paid a cent for 
league was formed at a meeting held their schooling, but which welcome 
on Sunday night. 


It is not planned them at that stage when they have 
to put up independent candidates, but) aiready become productive. 

rather to indorse nominees of other “Wealth accumulated tn the efties 
parties. Cooperation with the National! has heen drawn from the towns. 
Non-Partisan League will be the re-'js therefore, right that the cities 


‘ities, 


It 


lines,| Sult, say officials of the new party. (should pay back to the towns what 


Before the convention adjourned, the! nas lone heen their due. 
State Federation of Labor passed res-| “The school fund measure provides 
olutions approving the Soviet Govern-|that the boy living in the smallest 
The radical element; community shall, up to a certain point 


At one session, by a rising) city. This is.the most important edu- 
vote, the delegates approved the ap-| cational bill that has been before the 
peal made personally by Mrs. Thomas | pegislature in 20 years.” 

Mooney for a five-day Mooney protest; ‘The school fund bill was based on 
strike, commencing on Labor Day.| parts of the Governor’s inaugural 
Yesterday, however, the federation, by | address, the report of the 1918 Recess 
a two-to-one vote, refused to approve | Committee on Education, the petition 
such a strike. for the town of Saugus for assistance 


in maintaining her schools, and the 
PRICES FOR POWER SAVING petition of Representative Greenwood 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


of Everett for a state equalization 
BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut — Mo-/§ fund. 

tormen employed by the Connecticut} Payson Smith, State Commissioner 
Company, which operates the ‘trolley | of Eduction, said: 
car systems of the State, are being;. “Teaching, as compared with other 
awarded prizes by the concern for! professions and occupations, is not at- 
power saving. Power registers are| tractive to the young men and women 
on all cars, a tally is kept} and every !today. The registration at our norma] 
three months the prizes, varying from} schools has shown a falling off of 24 
$5 to $2, are awarded. Twenty-two/| per cent in the last few years. A girl 
motormen received prizes here this |can secure greater compensation as a 
week. ¥ istenographer than as a teacher.” 


the Maisonneuve Market Hall. Both 
speakers denied that there. had been 
-any attempt on the part of the strike 
_ leaders to assume the reins of govern- 
ment in Winnipeg; but claimed that 
/constitutional authority had been 


that it would enable the workers to} 


shown 


SS. 


eee 


“War-time experience has usurped in Winnipeg by the Citizens 
that many women who never engaged! Committee of One Thousand, which 
'in productive labor before, went from had dictated to the City Council and 


1 by the American Fed- 


te * 
Ey 


= 
| gain control of industry or govern-'| \ . 
‘(ment but “for mutual protection.” \ ~~ | | 
\ rai 


Way, 


Foreman 


— 


' states that he pre- 
|/men referred to by the 
“Raving been brought 
y, and who are said by 
io “have proved in the 
riend to the actor nor to 


y Mountford, who have 


in the White Rats dis-. 


@ vaudeville manazers. 
} the men referred to,” 
xplains, “the managers 
isapprehension because 
ise men belong to the 
, Mr. Mountford is ex- 


tis of America, the 
nization, and of the 
while Mr. Fitz- 
dent of the same 
nization -and prés- 

uw lle branch. They 
0 do with the Equity 
he branches act inde- 
h other, but, of course, | 
er for the common 
of the interna- 
is composed of 
different branches.” 
hagers nor the ac- 
to admit that the 
oming affiliated with 
bration of Labor has 
on for the breaking 
between the two 


be 


ight 


at has been in warmest 
‘the past few weeks has. 
id of the actors that the 
ept their revised con- 
‘Actors Equity Associa- 
as in use for some years, 
ers say they are’ still 
Or one essentially 
ause in the revision 
debated called for 
| minth performance in, 
$} are acted on Sun-. 
actors were will-' 
Inday evening without | 
| Condition that the 
be omitted, mak- | 
week” of eight 
+ managers were 
§ demand when nego- | 
| last week. 
a 6 6im:)«6(dispute§)=«6was 
er Of the Equity could | 
Ividually or not in| 
sputes. The actors | 
managers must | 
hc Equity Associa-| 
er in such cases; the | 
their right to 
as an individual. 
the Equity has 
dual claims for 
past six years. 


ae 
ae ; 
in Oy, 
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| Another 


James W. Fitzpat-. 


of the Associated 


speaker, 


who is active in the branch of the’! 


American Federation of 


Labor at 


Sydney mines where the Nova Scotia | 


Steel & Coal Company has one of its 
plants, was more outspoken than Mr. 
McMahon, though making no direct 
reference to the One Big Union. 
“Every thinking man today,” he said, 
“knows that what organized Labor is 
after is control of industry.” Indi- 
rectly he also indorsed the sympa- 
thetic strike when he 


said that indi-. 


vidual strikes “have lost their effective-. 


ness and in order to get anywhere we 
must all get together.” A third 
speaker, James B. McLachlan—prob- 
ably the shrewdest though the most 


radical Labor leader in Cape Breton—. 


Was open and emphatic in approving 
the sympathetic strike. 


“Is it right to 
zo on a sympathetic strike?” he asked, 
and answered the question in this 
fashion: “I don't know whether it’s 
right or not but if it gets us what we 
want I'm for it.” To this declaration 
Mr. McLachlan added the following: 
“One of the arguments that was used 
to rouse you workingmen’s passions 
against the Germans 
ment, oft reiterated, that ‘might is 
right.’ I don’t know whether the Ger- 


mans taught that doctrine or not but. 


it’s correct.” 


ABYSSINIANS SEE | 
| TRACTOR FARMING, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


was the state-. 


NEW YORK, New York—The Abys- | 


sinian mission to the United States, 


which recently extended to the Amer- | 


ican people, through President Wilson Y 


at Washington, the congratulations of 


the Abyssinian Nation on the victory) 7 
won in the great war, has arrived in, Z 
having visited Detroit | 7 


this city after 
and Niagara Falls, and will soon sail 
for home. 

His Excellency, Dedjazmatch Nadao, 
Duke of Abyssinia, and chief of the 


mission, received the representative | / 
of The Christian Science Monitor in| 7 
Waldorf-Astoria, 7 


his suite at the 
Hotel yesterday and through an inter- 


seen during his brief stay in this 
country. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS FAVORED 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The mem- 


; 
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. 
/ “A 
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professional 


ered a better type of service than had 
been available before. But in spite of 


this, the policy of equal pay for equal , 


work has not prevailed. Instead, on 
an average, the woman, no matter how 
skilled she may be and no matter how 


she may excel in the matter of produc- | 
about two-thirds | 
the salary that is paid to men. Women | 


tion, receives only 


are becoming dissatisfied with these 


conditions and they are seeking equal | 
To be sure many are, 


opportunities. 
getting good salaries these days but 
there is still much to be desired along 
this line. The business world ‘does 
pay better than the professional, there 


is no doubt about that, and the same | 


is true pretty generally about social 


life into industrial, and, | 
incidentally, being well-trained, deliv- | 


Provincial Government. They also de- 
nied that money had been received 
from Bolshevist organizations in Chi- 
cago and New York, saying that all 
money for the conduct of the strike 
had been collected in Winnipeg itself. 
The strike had been started by the! 
metal and building trades along 
straight trades union lines, and the 
general strike was forced by: an or- 
ganized attempt to crush all organ- | 
ized Labor. 

The visitors solicited funds to assist 
in defending the men who have been 
‘arrested under the provisions of the | 
amended immigration law and for se- 
ditious libel, in connection with the 
Winnipeg strike. A collection was 
taken at the meeting, but only about 
$45 in cash was tendered to the speak- 
iers for the fund. 
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work. We find that Y. W. C. A. sec- 
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Get Away On Time Every Day 
With The Dictaphone’s Help 


While some executives are chained to their desks, 
others are clearing up their-work earlier in the day 
and enjoying more of the outdoor season because 
they have simplified their methods of doing business. 

The Dictaphone is certainly a big help. It speeds 
the mail, because it simplifies the processes of get- 
ting itout. You dictate and your secretary transcribes 
your dictation under ideal conditions: Both you and 
she get away promptly each afternoon 
efficient and happier for it. 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


| treaty of peace. 


| | 
| 


bers of the Tzecho-Slovak American 
Athletic and Literary Society have | 
passed resolutions indorsing and urz- 
ing the United States Senate to adopt | 
the League of Nations as a part of the: 
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Bull Brothers 
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There is but one Dictaphone trade-marked “The Dictaphone” made and merchandised by the Columbia 
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Phone or write fore] 5-Minute Demonstra- 
tion in YOUR office, on YOUR work. 
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‘VALUE OF RESEARCH | developing industries—many of them | question that ber example was a good 


orfe, and it is generally recognised 


| the transit rendered more reliable by 


distress upon owners, reform of farm ivitally important to the successful | 


PEASANT 


Se 
a. 
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Whe oie 
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service, and the suppression of co-| 
lonial slavery. In the way of fiscal | 


measures, the program embraces the | 
abolition of indirect taxes and the es- 


‘RAILROAD PLANNED 


tablishment of an inclusive tax on 
revenue, revision*of the old local and 


ACROSS AUSTRALIA 


| 
| 


the route they championed. This ap-, 
pears to be correct, for the Russian 
route is certainly not the shortest, 
and labors under the further disad- 


IN INDUSTRY TODAY 


> 
; 
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conduct of the war—which were pre- 
viously enemy monoplies. The dye 
industry and the scientific Instrument | 


vantage of traveyfsing a region subject | 


to extreme cold during the winter | 
inevi- | 


Clear Signs Are Shown in Britain 


‘industry will occir at omce as ex- 
_amples. 


that each industry and even im «a de- 
gtee. each firm. must work on these 


limes if ft is to progress. 


| Possibilities of Research 


Now, the excellent results obtained | 


Heretofore the value of pure re- 


months, where delays would 
tably occur from the blockings of the | 
road by snow and ice. The matter’ 
of routes, however, can be left to be) 


country laws, prohibition of the con-| North-South Trans-Continental 
fiscation of the common lands, rights, | Project Being Revived, as the | 


: Great Needs of the Country 


Is in Which | 
of Issued ea r : of Need of Systematized In-: ¥eT® 2°t achieved without arduous | search has not been sppreciated to 
~ 78 oO Wor yt 


‘investigation, and the success which | the same extent by commerciai bod tes. 


Pay | 
vestigation as an Adjunct to attended such research work made a It is interesting. however, to Ond tha 
: ;deep impression om those engaged in trade” is beginning to see the advan- 


¢ 
emg) 
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and benefits, and, on the other hand, 


OF of Coopera- | extension of common property, and) 
| liberty to hunt and fish. 


| Demands of Social Transformation 
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t of The Christian | 
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_ Monitor 
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The manifesto concludes with a/| 
loud appeal to these country folk of, 
France. “Now, peasants,” it says, 


Are People and Railways 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—The Australian | 


fought out by the rival advocates, | 
knowing that the terminal point must | 
be Port Darwin. 

No doubt, it was added, the line 
that could deliver mails and. passen- 
gers in London from that port in the. 
shortest time would command the, 


Industrial Progress 


Science Monitor 


|'other industries. 


They have seen what 


tage of spending “money on generai 


‘work of this nature can accomplish, technical investigation. It is true that 


4 


-and have become convinced that they 


By special correspondent of The Christian | too 


The value of research has 


would profit by using similar: 


‘methods 
BRADFORD, England — The an- -always been recognized by the few in 


the returns are not usually so quickiy 
obtained as those given by applied re- 


‘search, and it requires imagination and 
‘farsightedness to see the value of pay- 


ince—It is evident that, 
peent congress and the 
ig determinations that 
thereat, the Socialist 
1e to assume a very ag- 
\ It has just issued 
of a somewhat re- 

, which have called 
icism. One of these is 
workers on the soil, 
purports to be an 


“judge for yourselves! You know who North-South Trans-Continental Rail-j trac since great dispatch was the | ot tee tee dee meer jine commercial world, as well as by ing a man ayant aay meee 
we are, and we have watned you.) Way project is being revived. The. primary consideration in this PTO-| cnoster of h me ' ‘natural scientists; but there are clear tigations, While giving Oim a tree 
acting Prime Minister, the Hon. W. A. | >>, that r of the British Cotton Industry, ciens of a general acceptance of the to tackle things on the broadest pos- 
Once again the Socialist Party asks | di ‘ ied inbetilnee | Bressive age. It was advocated at | Research A dnnetinbiden This body. }  eSebe emi: nareensied te tie Gee 
ou and admonishes you not to sepa- | att, according to cabied It Bence, South Australia should seize the op- |... tocinntt “one cine | basis that this investigation is a ne- , unt 
y y announces that the Administration of! portunity, and force her railway se . formeuon as een 80°9'05 | cessary adjunct to the progress of an of any particular concrete probiem. 
rate yourselves from the great mass the Federal Railways is studying! goroce the continent from Oodna-| 2roush its preliminary stages foriindustry. The result is that besides’ Yet freedom of action is essential to 
of other workers, but to join your-/| schemes to connect the Northern Ter-| gatta to Port Darwin with all speed, | Sones See ee mee mew sorte more obvious trades of this de- pure research, and no one knows 
selves to them for the great demands, Titory with South Australia by rail- |for, if ever time meant money to the! e th ; owe _— ane itt | scription—the electrical and chemical when some wholly unexpected oe 
i formation, tb /way. The great needs of Australia; weifare of this State, it did then, and| Of, -2e cotton industry. Its activities | to, example—others, such as the linen | covery may mot be made, which will 
ror oo a tear ghgmonen ee Lhe omens are people and railways. Without/+pig i; even more essential today.| will not be confined to any one branch | +.a4e the cocoa trade. the sugar trade, | revolutionize an industry. The expe- 
oo ite a Seer Do pee : |in any way belittling the states, there This applies not to South Australia}? the trade, or to any special Bet of are taking up the question of research, | rience of the past shows that the 
ee ene | Problems, but will embrace investiga-— and are considering the establishment sreatest advances have followed on 


ils made to that sec- 
mmunity which the ad- 
ommission of the party 
mentary representation 
4 jonary campaign.” 
et this manifesto de- 
e@ Socialist Party is the 
kers, whether they con- 
iors in the factories and 
towns and cities, or in 
. It says that its 
for all, and it does 
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produce national 

the life of society; 
demands the maximum 
for the maximum of 
h the maximum of lib- 
es to hand over to the 
e the means of pro- 
to suppress the 
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erty owners who them- 
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m wishes to take away 
ists the great en- 

large territories to ex- 
benefit of all, it has 
ecting its weapons 
or the agricultural 
though he be a small 
r. It wishes to bring 
mn of work and ‘social 
Which it will be to the 
) producer and the con- 
2 for harmony and not 
een each. It is with 
that the party rec- 


je peasants and other 
ganization of the coop- 


ndicalist movements. 
f this form of appeal is 
is, of course, not dis- 
is and the great Labor 
alist theories are well 
nse of them is well un- 
@ sophisticated adher- 


not the same, and the 

very apprehensive 
for the annexation of 
ne general good, for, 
l a little of it for them- 
» not enthusiastic as to 
which it may be taken 


common benefit, . 


D is presented to 
f the great landowners 
he same rule for even 
omon weal. They pre- 
at they have got, and, 
of Socialist aggression, 
wondered at that anti- 
been at work among 
fing them information 
m their own point of 


t Party in this mani- 
these machinations, as 
) reg them, and, in 

mces those men who 

7 their conservative 

| parties which, 
desires 

etiquette,” would like 
peasant democracy 

. The Socialist 
to, is not the 
rural masses, and it is 

lely in the protection 

towns to the det- 
people. Some 
ed attention to the 

Clalis in this mani- 
© the peasants of the 

at t not only wish 

all property, but even 

n , and suggest 
nds upon which 

and philosophy 

earefully. The So- 

} to the peasants that 
to rob them of the 
bor, which it wishes 

| productive, but to 
; possession of its 


seen 
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”, 


the disturbed 


tion. 
give heed to those who wish to set 


proletariat, and thus, 
sistance, to overthrow the demands of 


and, by their perfidious reckoning, 
having thus broken the block which 
producers should form, count upon 
turning upon you, isolated, disunited, 
reduced to impotence and delivered to 


of the world of Labor, the party of all 
producers and cultivators, so that you 
may conquer the power to which the 
representatives of the bourgeoisie 


capable of realizing the ideal of jus- 
tice, liberty, and well-being which is 
yours and that of all workers, as §0- 


assuring to human beings that just 
and ‘durable peace without which 


ness in the world for anybody.” 
Naturally there have been severe 
criticisms of this manifesto in those 
'qUarters from which most strictures 
upon socialistic tactics generally ema- 
nate. It is regarded as a peculiarly 
daring and ingenious effort to make 
the Socialist schemes fit a case in 
which circumstances afe peculiarly 
against them. Perhaps the manifesto 
is most ably dealt with in a leading 
article in the Journal des Dé6ébats, 
which at the beginning reminds its 
readers that the elections’ are ap- 
proaching, and that the Socialist lead- 
ers are now much occupied with the 
question of the peasants and their 
votes. 


The worst fault you could com-| + pas 


mit.against yourselves would be to. 


your brothers in the cities and towns,’ 


is no doubt that the federal govern- | 
a wider vision. In other) 


words it possesses to a greater degree | 


the Australian national spirit. 


you against the other classes of the. 


with your a5-' rooted many times, and in 1902, the 


| 


The North-South Railway has been | 


‘South Australian government passed | 


their mercy. ... You should come to)! 
the Socialist Party, the political party | 


grant eystem. Provision was made in 


constructed, 
still cling. Socialism is the only force | 


land to which 


cialism is the only force capable of! 


the Trans-Continental Railway Act to | 


provide for the construction of a line | was argued, and fast steamers laid on! The sovernment is prepared to assist | 


assuredly this railway, 
inestimable value not: 
territory more immedi- ! 


} 


to the entire 


alone, for 
would be of 
only to the 
ately interested but 
Commonwealth of Australia. 


Advantages of Port Darwin 
With a railway to Port Arthur, 


tions in relation to any and every 
question that affects the industry, in- 
cluding the production of the raw 
material. 

The association 


is a commercia!] 


of railway from Oodnadatta in South!to Port Darwin. mail communication! itS work, and has agreed, through the 


Australia to Pine Creek in the North- | 


ern Territory. | 


The North-South Railway ! 


} 
The main proposal was that the line | 
should be constructed on the land /| 


the act that for every mile of railway 
the contractor should be 
entitled, subject to the provisions of 
the act, to a grant in fee simple of the. 
he would be entitled 
under the contract, together with all 
sood metals and minerals therein and | 


thereunder, provided that no grant of 


there can be no security and happi- | 
-miles in length. 


Those leaders, says the Débats, | 


/are not unaware that the peasant bore’ 


’ 
; 
; 


! 


; 
; 


the heaviest part of the burden of the 
war, that from his pocket he had paid 
more than his ‘“camarade” of the 
towns, and that he was very well 
aware of the fact. The peasant was 
not for any class war, and that was a 
good thing, but it was very evident to 
|him that there had been during the 
war a privileged class, that of the in- 
dustrial workers, and a class that had 


' been more or less sacrificed, that of 
ty. But in the country the workere on the land. 


| not recognizing the reasons which de- 


| 
) 
| 


manded the recall to the war factories 
of a certain number of qualified 
workers, the peasant had still the 
right to know that there were some 
ways of being mobilized that were 
more vantageous and less perilous 
than others, and that the better way 
had not been for him. The Socialist 
Party was not wrong in thinking that 
this feeling reigned in the country and 
that there they were not disposed to 
follow blindly the political and elec- 
toral order issued by the leaders in the 
towns. Hence the manifesto issued bv 
the Socialist candidates in search of 
votes. 


Criticism of Journal des Débats 
Then the Journal des Débats went 


téle it was desired to coax. It was 


the land. The manifesto said no more 
than that it would be respected, be- 


to doctrine. Equivoca] formul@ were 
used; the “rights of smal! cultivators 
would be preserved,” which meant 
nothing, because the product of labor 
and the private property of the instru- 
ment of labor were two different 
things. And, after examining various 
other points in the program, 
Débats declared that they were all 
simply the articles of profession of 
the electoral faith. They were always 
the same. ’ 
promising a large expenditure which 
would cost nobody anything. 

A Socialist deputy, Roux Costadau, 
who had his days of independence and 
was displeased with the franchise, ha:l 


'du 


just written an article in the Journa! 
Peuple, which would please. the 


French peasant better, since he loved 


‘not charlagans nor weathercocks. 
denounced the conduct of his 


tural worker, or . 


3 


a» 


to him, the main ob- 


a . 
0, the manifesto pro- 


program of the 
| taxes afterward, 


sires to assure being 
tion, new methods, 


h wages and helpful! 
‘al measures for the 


9 


‘am embraces the de- 
or syndicates, appli- 


of all the eather votes at any price. 


pulture and those en-— 
© the wages and the 


He 


leagues who threw money through 
the windows in order to capture the 
electors, and who refused the new 
as if the Finance 
Minister could produce milliards from 
his hat, in the manner of Houdini, the 
conjuror. 
ther ironica) references to the creed 
and the conduct of the Socialist Party, 


And then, after many fur- | 


| Without committing the injustice of. 


land should be made for anv portion 
of the railway which was less than 40 


It was provided that the land i 
granted should be in blocks eituated , 
alternately on either side of the rail- 
way; each block to be as nearly as 
practicable in the shape of a parallelo- 
gram having a width of 20 miles, and | 
running true east and west. 

The South Australian government 
outlined the advantages that would 
accrue as a result of the construction 


of the North-South Trans-Continental | 
Opinions of explorers and | 
‘awaited 
| interest. 
Their impressions were to| 
a great extent formed and affected by | 
if | 
to. 
to some extent. 
liable, thea and naturally they have | 
r- 


Railway. 
travelers have often differed respect- 
ing the greater part of the Northern 
Territory. 


the season prevailing at the time. 
in a drought or rainless period, 
which Australia is 


taken toc gloomy a view of that 
tion of the country, its character, and 
capabilities. In such circumstances a 


wide tract has been declared adesert, | 


while other travelers have pronounced 
it a paradise, 
the two. Australia, like much of the 


world, is subject to rainless periods. | 


This is not an unalloyed evil; it is 
nature's fallow for the land, and there 
is often an increased production in the 


years that follow. 


A Golden Future 


It could not be said that the people 
and Legislature of South Australia 
had dealt with this great undertaking 
With a nigezardly hand. Recognizing 
the vast importance of the railway to 
the State, they had been willing to 
part with the fee simple of an enor- 
mous extent of valuable land rather 
than attempt its construction by bur- 
dening the finances with its cost. 
While thus wisely relitving the tax- 
payer, it undeniably offered a magnifi- 


/cent opportunity for the capitalist to 


undertakings left in the wofld to be, 
achieved with a golden future in pros- | 


on to say that the tone and the doc-| 


trine were appropriate to the clien-| ¥25 offered, a principality in itself, | 


not a question now of nationalizing | 


cause to do s0 would be too contrary . 


embark in one of the few really great 


pect. An immense acreage of land 
much of it pastoral country not to be 
surpassed in broad Australia, and a 
large proportion admirably adapted 
for tropical agriculture and an enor- 


unknown and incalculable. 


cognita of Australia would be turned 
to the best uses of mankind. 


magnitude of the project was as en- 


the 


grant system, 
It was simply a matter of | 


tious one-—over a thousand miles have | 
still to be spanned. Meanwhile the de: | 
velopment and prosperity of the whole ' 


pystem at the time of the project, they 


col- | 


trancing as it was capable of accom- 
plishment. 

At the time of the proposed con- 
struction of the railway on the land 
the idea of making 
out of capital borrowed by the State 
was considered a bold but too ambi- 


State is retarded. Although there’! 
were a number of opponents to the 


realized the necessity for the railWay. ' 
In the interest of the country it was 
thought that immediate action was, 
necessary; .if not, a rival line would 
be laid down by other states, leaving 
South Australia in an isolated position. 


No Rival Line 


In spite of this gloomy foreboding, 
however, a rival line has not yet 


' 
’ 


i 
; 
' 


been constructed, and those who study | 


the Débats said that the truth always. 


appeared in the same way to all who'| 


were not influenced by the desire to Of the central state, but would act 


as an incentive to expedite the con- 


There was 


cia schemes, notably neither demooracy nor progress nor 
P and the weekly well-being for anyone, without econ- 


to the exi- 
may be dealt 
hours to be 
and. employers’ 


io 


San 


nt of health con- 
tion of land owner- 
of skilled men, re- 
axes by arbitration 
they insist, 
of the nor- 
reement of 


farmers have with Socialist servitude. 
(to see that in the cities; they had| almost incredibly short period of time;in the heat of war. 


land improve- 
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| protection Of in- | ants. 


: 


omy on the part of the State, without 

labor on the part of the citizens. 
Lenine also had promised an 

earthly paradise to the Russian peas- 


it already, the land. But what he 


which was essential, 


the economic development of Austra- 
lia in these days realize that a rival 
line would not be to the detriment 


struction of a direct line. Lord 
Kitchener, when he visited the Com- 
monwealth, was in favor of trans- 
continental railways from a defensive 
point of view and it was dué to a) 


great. exent to his recommendations | 


He had given them what the | that 
French had no need of, for they had. built. 


the East-West Railway was 


As the South Australian govern-'| 


continuous line of / 


out it all the rest was vain, was pub-| rails from the Mediterranean to/Sing- 
Me order. security of work, liberty of apore asserted that, when mails and. 


trade. 
They began 


of the right to levy ‘never doubted it in the country. 


All that was not compatible| passengers could be landed at Dar-| 


win in 14 days from London, this 
would be considerably reduced and 


s 


, 


end of the Malay Peninsula, stretched 
out some three days’ steaming nearer | 


' Burmese 


‘tions, the time distance between Lon- 
don and Australia would be still fur- 


{ ° 
alike demand 


‘rapid rail communication, where pos¢ | “’ io 
4 high price, it is true, but still obtain- | 


able. 


The truth lies between at the last general election. 


gether; let us pool our common intelli- 


mous area of potential mineral wealth | aeeee SRG Ropes and beliefs tn bulls 
It needed | 
but the iron road, the enterprise, the | 
skill, the wealth, of the master intel-. 
lects of the world, and this terra in-. 
: | jects 
rhe | The conference characterized the ac- | 
_tion of the triple alliance in demand- | 


ing 


it 


government to 
| prevent profiteering in the necessaries | 


.) 


of cordial greeting to you and to our 


had not been able to give them and! ment at the time put on record, the’! how much we in this country welcome 


because with-| supporters of a 


between London and Australia would ' 
be reduced, when the railway | 
completed, by at least a week or 10, 
days. ee | 

The imperialist, contended the gov-'! 
ernment, turned a longing eye to the 


_map of the East, and asked if Singa-' 


pore could not be made the terminus | 
through British territory or the terri-| 
tory of British allies with British sym- | 
pathies. Singapore, at the extreme} 
| 
to Port Darwin than does Port Arthur. | 
It was asked if it was not possible | 


| that the line from Singapore could not | 


the near future connect with the) 
railway system, and that. 
with India, and eventually through, 
Persia to the Old World. With the, 
consummation of these grand concep- | 


in 


ther reduced. 
Military and commercial interests 
the most direct and! 


sible, between all the important cen- 
ters of the Empire and the mother} 
country, and new developments are) 
with more than passing 


POSSIBLE. NUCLEUS 


OF A CENTRAL PARTY | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—Mr. J. A. Sed- 


don, M. P., presiding at the third an-, 


nual conference of the National Demo- 
cratic-and Labor Party, held at Fins- 
bury Town Hall, congratulated the 
delegates on the success of the party. 
Ten mem-. 
bers, he said, had then been returned, 
forming, he believed, the nucleus of 
a great central party whieh would 
stand as a bulwark against revolution 
on the one hand and reaction on the 
other. The program of the party, 


covered the whole gamut of political | 


activity and effort in the industrial 
world. He hoped that the clash be- 
tween Capital and Labor would take 
place round the conference table and. 
not on the stricken fields of strikes. | 
The party looked upon revolution and 
anarchy as the apex of insanity, and 
they were resolved to oppose the Bol- 
shevist madness of Russia and its 
would-be imitators in Great Britain. 

The so-called -Labor Party, Mr. 
Seddon continued, had set itself up as 
the knights-errant of the world with- 
out anv knowledge of the countries 
they sought to help. Many of the best 
employers recognized the immense: 
sordidness of the industrial system as 
it existed in Great Britain before the 
war, and it was for the toilers to say: 


to those who had hitherto been their | 


opponents: “Come, let us reason to- | 


| 
ing up a world ready for reconstruc-_| 
tion.” | 

A number of resolutions dealing 
with the extirpation of bolshevism in|! 
Russia and England, and other sub-| 
were unanimously agreed to.) 


the immediate withdrawal of 
troops from Russia, the raising of the 


| blockade against Germany, the with- 


drawal of the Conscriptior Act, and 
the release of all conscientious objec- 
tors, a8 an “insolent demand presented 
with the purpose of setting industrial 
workers against the community.” 
Resolutions protesting against the 
continuance of the 50 per cent in-| 
crease in railway fares and urging the, 
use their powers to. 


' 


of life, were agreed to. It was also| 


agreed to hold the next annual con- | 


ference at Edinburgh. | 


PREMIER'S MESSAGE 
FROM BRITISH AIRSHIP 


ee oe ee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor , 
from its Canadian News Office | 
OTTAWA, Ontario—-Sir Robert 
Borden, Canadian Premier, received | 
the following message by the dirigible | 
airship R-34 from Mr. David Lioyd | 
George, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain; 
“Dear Sir Robert Borden—Our air- | 
men, who during the course of the 
war earned undying slory, are now 
adding to their laurels the record of. 
wondrous achievements in time of 
peace. I um glad to have the oppor- | 
tunity of sending by them a message 


kinsfolk in Canada. I need not sa¥ 
ares additional instrument for atill 
urther strengthening the bonds of 
sympathy and understanding between 
the Dominion of Canada and the 
motherland which have been forged 

Ever sincerely, 
“DPD. LLOYD GEORGE.” | 


(Signed) 


Department of Scientific and Indus- 


a similar amount. If the association 
finds more than the sum named, the 
government will increase its grant, 
though in a smaller proportion. 


Raw Stuffs a Vital Consideration 


Such a development is of more than 
passing interest. As far as the cot- 
ton trade is concerned, it is to be 
noticed that the association casts its 
net very wide. There is practically 


no problem which has the remotest | 
industry | 
legitimately come}! 


bearing upon the _ cotton 
which would not 
within its scope. It is significant, too, 
that the question of the raw material 
is specifically included. The cotton 
trade is becoming more and more con- 
scious that the supply of its raw ma- 


terial is a matter of vital importance. 


In the past there has perhaps been | 


a tendency to think that cotton would 


Today the world is faced with 
a huge 


ous attention to agricultural and bo- 


tanical research, with the conviction | 
.that a reduced area under cotton must | 
be countered, at least in part, by an 


increased yield per acre. In this she 
looks to the investigator for help. 


There is, however, a far wider and | 


more interesting aspect of such a move 
than its effect 
trade. The Whole question of the re- 


lation of research to industry is as-— 


suming a new importance, and is se- 
curing attention 
quarters. It is 


no new thing, 


plied to problems of manufacture. 
Readers of ‘The 
Monitor are aware of the wonders that 


have been worked in Great Britain in 


The July Sale 
of Linens 
SHE last week prom- 
‘T ises to be the busiest— 
but assortments will 


be kept complete up to the 
final day. 


The Higbee Co 


CLEVELAND * 


| body, and its funds will be provided | per 
it, by means of a levy on the members. ; 4nd it is perhaps the most significant | 


was! trial Research, to contribute a sum of | 
£5000 per annum for five years, pro- | 
vided that the association subscribes | 


always be obtainable—sometimes at a 


potential demand for cotton | 
goods and an apparently reduced sup- | 
‘ply of raw cotton. 
looking beyond its own more intimate 
‘side of the matter, and is giving seri- | 


So Lancashire is | 


upon one particular. 


in many different 
but. 
there is no doubt that war experiences | 
have quickened the interest of com- | 
mercial men in research work as ap-. 


Christian Stience: 


the results of such work, on the dis- 
“Dure” R _covery of facts or rules before unrec- 
Value of ure esearch (ognized. The altimate progress that 
But a further step has in many, may be expected as the outcome of 
cases been seen, if not actually taken,| Pure research work would be out of 
all proportion to the money and ef- 
; fort expended. Commercial men are 
point of all. This step is the increased | pesinning to see this, and to act ac- 
| value that is being put upon what) cordingly. It must not be forgotten 
| may be called “pure” research, a8 OP-| that applied research is absolutely 
posed to the tackling of specific prob-: necessary as the complement of pure 
lems. Investigation divides itself| research. But the latter is indispens- 
naturally into two divisions. The first. | abie, and has been somewhat negletced 
and by far the more important, is | in the past. 
work in any field of natural science | —_——— aonenennereatiotnt 
which is directed, not to the solution! g§INN FEIN AND REGISTRATION 
of particular difficulties, but to the} By special correspondent of The Christian 
discovery of hitherto unknown truths, Science Monttor 
or fundamentals. Such work has been; prRLIN. Ireland — The Roman 
well described as. “extending the/ catholic Bishop of Derry called a 
fringe of scientific knowledge.” EX-| meeting of the various Roman Catho- 
amples of what is meant will occur | jic organizations to consider their 
to every one. Such a piece of WOrk| action in connection with registration, 
was done when Galileo found that the | jn yjew of proportional representation, 
earth revolved round the sun, or when! ang the probability that, under the 
Newton discovered the law of gravity.! new act Roman Catholics would be 
The practical value of discoveries of} apie to capture the municipal repre- 
| this nature is seen in the revolution| -entation from the Unionists. as well 
in the systems of transport which fol- as to keep the seat from the parlia- 
lowed on the discovery of the powers| mentary point of view. : Sinn Fein 
of expansion of steam; or in the Way were invited to send delegates, but 
that the observation of certain phe-! they were the only organization which 
nomena by Faraday in his laboratory) failed to do so. Instead, they sent a 
led to the development of modern) jetter saying that they had taken 
electrical science. _ __.,,| charge of registration and would wel- 
The second division, or “applied” | come any assistance. The bishop said 
research, consists in the application | that, in the circumstances, he would in 
of known laws to the overcoming Of! future wash his hands of anything to 
specific problems. A piece of engi-! qo with registration. : 
neering research of this Kiné Welie) —.._..._........ 
be the perfecting of a machine for 
pulling flax, or, on the agricultural 
and botanical side, the establishment 
'of a longer stapled cotton in a par- 
ticular district, or the improvement of 
a particular kind of maize. It was in- 
this kind of research work that Ger-. 
many excelled, and much of her com-| 
‘mercial success may be attributed to) 
her willingness to pay trained investi-_ 
'gators to attack the problems with) 
which she was faced. There is no 


of associations for its promotion. 
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AUGUST. 
FUR SALE 


FINE FURS. 

In 
FASHIONABLE 
SETS, SCARFS 


AND WRAPS 
At Exceptional Savings 


July: 


Many seasonable items 
will be cleared out this 
month at special prices. 


You will be saving 
money by taking advan- 
tage of these specially 
priced items. 


The John Shillito 
Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


during the month of 
August 
POGUE'S THIRD FLOOR 


H. & S: Pogue Co. 


CINCINNATI * 
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Po ‘Nis pagmn y 
LANG Furnishings and Hats 
*Our Monday Specials Afford 


Uncommon Values-Watch for them 


B best manufacturers of this country; also 
ORIENTAL and DOMESTIC RUGS. 


Our location and business methods make 
it possible to sell you these goods at 
exceptionally low figures—at worthwhile 
suvings. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


‘J. H. HEIMAN © 


DIAMOND 
SPECIALIST 


Through to Arcade 162 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Special attention given to Emblem Pins of all kinds 
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Immaculate Laundering 


is as essential as correct selection of 
clothes, to the carefully dressed man 
or woman. 


Electric Sanitary Laundry Co. 
Pros 2335 Cleveland 


oa 


_Dreher’s Sons Co. 
PIANOS 


Pianola Players 
Votalick “Talitine’ Machines 


1028-1030 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND 
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EAUTIFUL PERIOD FURNITURE. 


now on exhibition, the product of the | 
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345 Euclid Ave. 
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High Quality Cleansing & Dyeing 
a wearing apparel, house furnishings, and car- 
‘pets. Expert artisans and modern equipment 
‘insure your satisfaction. 

Phone Avon 70—A Wagon Will Call 
| Mail orders given prompt aod careful atten- 
tion. Delivery charges paid. 


The Fenton United Cleaning and 
Dyeing Co., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


BUY— 


lectrical Appliances 
for the house at the 


»-LECTRIC SHOP 
405 RACE STREET, CINCINNATI 
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V acationists— 


This store is replete with 
just those things which make 
the vacation or the week-end 
more enjoyable and pleas- 
urable. 


Complete Stocks 


in summer things now—we 
are at your service. 


We buy -old gold, old ‘silver 
and platinum, and will pay you 
exactly what it is worth. 


Cincinnati Gold & Silver 
Refining Co., 


206 Post Square CINCINNATI. 0. 


VOM nan Fo10d Cet | 


A Thoroughly Reliable 
Department Store — 
Established in Cincinnati in 1867 
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| 3Ba ‘ERS IN FASHIONS FOR 
: | Rpt AND Misses’ 
AA? 7 is Bs AILORED Suits, Coats, 
Men’s Furnishings---Hats | capes, . Cee 

READY TO WEAR CLOTHES ~ DREssES, MILLINERY, 
URKHARDT S Co | BLOUSES AND FuRS 
ANC@LAS € BURANAADT PRE 
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oon = American adoptions in Exciu- 
6-10-12 E. Fourth Avenue, “a — for every season and 
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Potters Shoes 


A Household Word in Cincinnati since 1866 
We've Grown with the City 


18-20-22-24 WEST FIFTH STREET Known fer their distinctive appared for 


CINCINNATI, OHIO Women and Misses 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


OPPOSE. | 
SUFFRAGE 


\ - 
ench Chamber, Senate 


“9 estion of Political 
3 ~ Women With a 


of Sympathy 


lent of The Christian 
Monitor 


an The Senate, as has 
| stated in The Christian 
tor, is confronted by two 
ons, the gravity of | 
t be misunderstood: viz., 
and electoral reform. 
r of Deputies, having 4 


Slitical rights of French 

e rights have “gg to be’ 
Senate, which, it must 
them witha Stat lack | 


6 seems especially struck | 
int, the effects of which | 

r te » evident. Already be-. 
, the feminine greatly ex-. 
Masculine population of | 
: he war has further ex-, 
meee roportion. The op-' 
minine votes therefore. 

lost of this situation, and 
- would not only be im- 
| exceedingly foolish to) 
© country ruthlessly io 
erience. They add that 
len are not yet fit to as-| 
ble offered them by the 
jer the auspices of. 
 Viviani and Briand, who. 
, declared themselves the. 
French feminism. This 
ails amongst the majority 
who have even expressed 
ost unflattering frank-. 
‘Mmaturally provokes the 
is smiles of the suffra- 


ey 
ut of the 27 members of. 
commission charged 

ri the question of the: 
this of women, 18 pro-, 
emselves as categorically 
it even taking the pains. 

e report, and these sen- | 
at the senatorial 


e Garonne, Eure, Loire, | 
'Marne, Alpes Maritimes, 
ne, Landes, Maine 
a, Tarn, Yonne, Charente, | 


| which parliamentarians have 


| thélémy, 


_vorable to woman suffrage: 


col-| recent trans-Atlantic 
riments of Aube. Ain,! the American seaplanes, 
ing details with regard to an endur- 
lance test. 
et | ish service seaplane are particularly 
interesting. 


support the interest of that party | FRENCH VIEW OF 


against the Nation.” 

Henry Berthélémy next declared | 
that it was extremely unjust to count | : 
the opinion of French women as non- | 
existent, and affirmed that such a state | 
of things could not subsist in a demo- | 
cratic country where the general will | 
Was the basis of all. “Do our peasants 
and workingwomen possess less dis-, 
cernment than our workmen and la- 
borers?” he asked. “Some pretend to 
know French opinion, and yet they,re- 
fuse to take the advice of women, 
whose natura] sentiment is much more 
subtle, and whose acquired intelli- 
gence is more open than that of the 
majority of men. French women must 
vote because it is just. Should this 
right be refused them after the hard | 
years we have jst lived through? It: 
| would be an act of odious ingratitude. 
But,” he continued, “French women | 
must not only vote because they are 
worthy of it, but because the general 
interest demands that they should do 
80, because France needs to be de- | 
fended by their sound common sense, 
by their love of the family, and by 
_ their patriotic far-sightedness. 


French Press for Suffrage 


“Women must vote.” he continued 


energetically, “because they alone will. 


liberate us from the scourges against 
strug- 
gled with such deplorable incapacity; 


namely, against intemperance, etc.” 


It is only just to say that the major- 
ity of the French press shares the’ 
opinion expressed with such charac- | 
teristic frankness by Professor Ber- | 
and although formulating 
certain restrictions, the general senti- | 
ment of the “man in the street” on 
the question is in fact admirably 
summed up in the following words of 


| Louis Martin, who has the honor of 


being the only senator distinctly fa- 


“The question is not to know 


whether the French woman will vote. 


but whether she will vote soon. and 


whether France, the land of progress, 
will be the last to adhere to the long 
‘list of nations who have recognized 
_ the electoral rights of women. 


BRITISH SEAPLANE'’S 


ENDURANCE TEST 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—In view of the 
achievement of 
the follow- 


just carried out by a Brit- 


The type of seaplane used-—an F.5— 


) appears to remain blind | W4S an ordinary production machine, 


women enjoy political | 

st of the states of North) 
istralia, New Zealand,| 
fay, Denmark, as well as 
ublics which have sprung | 
ssolution of the Central 
at President Wilson has} 
posed to extend woman) 
as to transform it into: 
lactment; and that the 
~y Representatives 


stowe at 8:20 p.m., 


and was fitted with 2x 350 Eagle VIII 


Rolls-Royce engines. 

The ascent was made from Felix- 
with Captain Scott, 
D. S. C., as pilot, Captain Dickey, D. 
5. C., as navigator, and two mechan- 
ics. Weather conditions were good | 


once the machine was in the air, but a; delay 
choppy sea was running at the time, prnanedt which are necessary to rees- | 
and 
‘amount of water was shipped. 


off certain 


More- 


before taking a 


, Man 
they are followed with great inter-. 


foreign 


TURKISH QUESTION 
French 


Influence in Orient, 


Through Defeat of Turkey, 


Said to Be “Practically Lost’’ : 


By special correspondent of The Christian 


Science Monitor 


PARIS, France—The different prob- | 
lems arising from the eastern situa- | 
greatly preoccupy the) 


tion do not 


in the street” in France, but 


est by those circles which re- 


member the 


France—-that is to say, by a few thou- 


sand persons who gradually create’ 


the currents of public opinion on one 


subject or another, and whose opin- | 
ion should be taken into consideration | 
if the French point of view of the | 


Turkish question is to be understood. | 


To do this it is necessary to remem- 
ber the situation which France occu- 
pied in the East until the war. 


Although not exerting any kind of. 
domination, nor having any particular |; 
responsibility, France formerly occu-! 
pied a most prepondérant position in- 
the Ottoman Empire. The French! 
schools were the most frequented, the' 

French language was the dominant 
foreign idiom, 


the country, 


fluence for France, and cost 
nothing. 
point of view, Turkey's. participation 
in the war, which condemned 
eventual dismemberment, was a real 
disaster. It is impossible to save the 
Ottoman Empire, 
which must necessarily pass over to 
influence by the 
ment of some mandate. 
those interested maintain 
policy of France in the Orient, 
advocated no other changes except- 
ing an improvement in the régime): 
of the Ottoman Empire, 
cally lost, and France, by her 
victory, which cost her 1,4000,000 men, 


risks losing: almost as much in the} 


that 


‘Orient as she would have done had, 
she been defeated. 


France as Syrian Mandatory 
French authorities on 


questions declare, however, that there 


still exist means for partially saving 
the situation, viz., by 
France as mandatory in Syria. 


influence of France is 
visible, it is in this region that tit is 
traditionally the strongest. 
of that 


_particular interest in these questions 


expresses both anxiety and surprise! 
at the fact that England, 
troops have occupied Syria since the'! 


‘beginning of the war, seems to wish} 


and indefinitely to 
French | 


to maintain them, 
their substitution. by 


tablish order, while postponing the | 
moment when the engagements taken | 


intellectual tradition of | 


and French business, 
concerns were the most important in: 
consequently the Ottoman: 
Empire was a magnificent sphere of in-! 
her | 
Therefore, from the French. 


it to} 


several regions of ' 


establish- | 
Therefore | 
the. 
which | 


is practi-| 


‘visit the King, her uncle, William IV, 

,at St. James's Palace. 

| Until Sunderland House raised 
oriental | 


appointing | 
For | 
of all the Ottoman Empire where the. 
everywhere | 


A part | 
French opinion which takes | 


whose . 


| potamia, ‘cee. and Armenia, which 
| would in the latter case be given to: 
the United States, she also demands | 

_the establishment of an international | 
‘control over Constantinople and Ana- 
tolia. She would grant to Italy hii 
ous privileges in southern Anatolia. | 
where she has certain rights and | Dates Back to 1845, 
claims, without admitting, however, | 
that the unity of the Turkish state to | 
which truly Turkish countries are to 
‘continue to belong, should be de- 
| stroyed. 

Such, in general, are the salina ti 
which can be. gathered in certain’ 
French official milieux. In the en-; 
‘semble it is considered that France! 
will be a loser: great feeling is ex- 
pressed as to what concerns Syria, and : 
it is desired if possible to maintain the 
independence of the Turkish state. 


lead 


i 


is 


ny 
A 


its 
'magnificent head at the top of Curzon 
| Street, the aristocratic appearance of 
, the lower end of the street had dwin- 
dled away into small shops and eating- 
houses, where Bolton, Clarges, and 
Half Moon streets flow into it. Within 
a stone’s throw, however, are some 
‘fine historic buildings. There _ is 
Crewe House, shaded by beautiful 
trees, once known as Wharncliffe 
House, where Lord Wharncliffe, the 
grandson of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, and editor of her works, formerly 
resided. At the corner of South Aud- 
ley Street is Chesterfield House, com- 
| pleted in 1750, built by Isaac Ware for | 
Lord Chesterfield. Here he wrote his | 


|petition containing 142,128 names was | 
delivered and in 1914 another petition | 
1,454 women | 
' famous Letters to his son, and here he! ¥25 raised to which 35 7 
‘attached their names. Suddenly in 
ecej 
a en Se Mare Hee oe |1918 the situation changed in the ex- 
occasion, during the Doctor’s obscure | + raordinary meeting of tke Riksdag 
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[SWEDISH WOMEN. | Frearixa Bremer's League, tounded in (NATURALIZATION _ 
' 1884, and The Country Association for 
OBTAIN VOTES Women's suttrace. tounded in 190%/ PLAN IS OPPOSED 
‘together with numbers of ee 
in nearly every town and commun ty 
The Work for Woman’ $s Suffrage over the whole country, have = Ninety-Day Wek Penod 
icarried on an immense work for) Bei S 
With | Swedish suffrage. By petitions, by n First and bee 
Fredrika Bremer as Founder ‘lectures, by information, by social Papers Called Insufficient 
oa ‘work, and by their own paper, Suf- | 
The Christian Science Monitor | £T8Re for Women, and the ne sme Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Scandinavian correspondent fren nag by Page! most ne tn BOSTON, Massachusetts—A proba- 
STOCKHOLM, Sweden—aAt last'the| WOr= ‘or the “cause these we ce tod of 00 dns tnctent of 
me has come for Swedish women~to| 24¥¢ sained their victory and, now~ mary pe ¥s 
obtain their political right to vote. that it is won, they know that with two years between the time when ac 
They have waited longer: than any POWer goes duty. They are | immigrant signs his firet naturaliza- 
of the other people of the’ north, as ft® sw their new work with en pone tion papers and when he receives his 
Finland obtained it in 1906, Norway in ‘98 that they can make grea | 4 5. is not favored by some 
1913. and Denmark in 1915. | tributions to the social life for which Second papers, is 
| Jt was on May 24° that the they have, during all these years, been | naturalization authorities, says Mise 
Swedish weaned stentnell the goal for hoping, struggling, and working. |Alice W. O'Connor TS a a 
‘ - tary of the Massachusetts bureau 
| 'which they have worked for over 30 | : 
STAFF QUARTERS OF years. The battle has been long and. POST- CARD VOTE FOR ign ee understands that the 
hard, but they will now, as acknowl- | 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS, ‘edged wr Sama assume their part in TREATY RATIFICATION national reer yrmenegeioa tn is “6 
d to the 90-day pe ause in 
the responsibility and care: of the) | pose 
| By special correspondent of The Christian | country which has nourished them, | Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor their opinion most applicants for 
| Science Monitor land it is their fervent desire to see| from its Pacific Coast News Office | United States citizenship need two 
| LONDON, England—lIt is announced | this country grow strong and free. SAN FRANCISCO, California—The | 7ears % Bag re Bn eS a 
| ‘ amount of English, - 
| that the staff of the League of Nations! F, Suffrage: Bill | Commonwealth Club of California, the | sient into the fundamentals of the 
'is in future to be quartered at Sunder- weaditen Widnes who ta 185 re leading civic organization of the State. United States Government, and to 
| land House. Early in the war, Sun-| turned from a journey to America, has just concluded an investigation of prove that they are in every way 
‘derland House, the property of the | where she had closely studied the the subject of the League of Nations, | Worthy of agg oH a secretary of 
Duchess of Marlborough, was et ae women's seman pe suffrage, the discussion being led by Dr. David the Samaceinehieiax. Sania Men's Chris- 
r women’s | : 
over by the government, and it | NS eecotiae ae clccmene’ thes pret far | Starr Jordan, for the league, and Sam- tian Association. when in Boston about 
likely for some time to remain in their | | the harvest which now at last is to be! uel M. Shortridge. a San Francisco a year ago, is reported to have said that 
hands. |reaped. In 1884 the first bill embody- | @ttorney, against it. A vote of the there are thousands of immigrants 
line th ht 1 to vote on the | ™embership has also been taken on who apply for naturalization papers 
| sunderland House was built as eee Mp — son peg introduced | the question as to the desirability of who are users of the English lan- 
(private residence for the Duke and) ‘into the second Chamber by the lib-| ratification of the league by the United guage, who have a good comprehen- 
Duchess of Marlborough, after the: eral-minded journalist, F. T. Borg. ‘States Senate, 821 ballots out of 2000 sion of American civics and who have 
former’s marriage to the American! This ‘motion was dropped and the Sent out, having been cast. This is lived in their communities sufficiently 
heiress, Miss Vanderbilt. on the site| ‘next one did not appear until 1902, _by far the largest post-card vote ever long to insure a right appreciation of 
of Mayfair or Curzon Chapel, which.) when C. A. Lindhagen. a spcialistic received by the club. Those voting un- the citizenship privilege; and that 
was pulled down in 1899. It was in | mayor, brought forward a new mo- | aualifiedly for the treaty, including these should not be compelled to wait 
this chapel, presided over by Alex-; ‘tion on women’s suffrage. Then fol- | the League of Nations, were 475; those two years, especially since for the ma- 
ander Keith, that one of the beautiful | lowed bill upon bill. The Social- |wholly against the treaty, including , jority of.them it means the loss of an 
Misses Gunning was married to the | Demoeratic as well as the Liberal. the league, 193. _employment opportunity. Many indus- 
Duke of Hamilton; here also Lord | parties introduced in their programs | A sample of the prevailing opinion tries, in all positions excepting the 
George Bentinck and that great heir-|“the women’s political suffrage.” But Of the club membership as expressed | lowest paid, make citizenship an abso- 
ess, Miss Mary Davies, were married | a}] these various bills were rejected, ‘th the balloting is as follows: “Neither , lute requirement. 
in 1753. The story is told that Queen!the reason given being that the \the treaty of peace nor the covenant | a ree: 
| Victoria once said to the Duke of Marl-| women’s suffrage question could not | Of the League of Nations is at all sat- | PREMIER AND LIQUOR CONTROL 
borough that she had never been in be taken with the men’s, as the latter | isfactory or what We were led to ex- Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
,Curzon Street, though she must have! had first to be cleared up. | Dect, but I consider. nothing to be, LONDON, England—“The League of 
| passed not far from it as a girl num-! In the year 1912, with the coopera- | &@ined and a good deal to be lost by. the Man in the Street,” having for- 
berless times, on her way from Ken-; tion of the Liberal Ministry, with Karl | ‘turning them down. I hope they will warded to Mr. Lloyd George a resolu- 
sington Palace with her mother ‘to; Staaff as Prime Minister, the first. ‘both be favorably amended as the tion asking for the immediate demo- 
peor proposition as to women's suf- | ‘years g0 by. m | bilization of the Central Control Board 
frage on the same terms as men was | The Commonwealth Club is made up| (Liquor Traffic), as soon as the mili- 
presented. The proposition was also, Principally from the business, profes-| tary situation permits, has received 
supported by the constitutional com- | ‘sional and educational elements of the | a reply stating that Mr. Lloyd George 
mittee and approved by the Second | State, is non-partisan and includes all | regrets he is not in a position at 
Chamber of the House. But the Con- POints of view from the radical te the present to make any statement with 
'servative First Chamber rejected it. Most conservative. regard to the matter. 
|The royal proposition of 1918 met with 
the same fate. (In Sweden every, 
change in the Constitution has to pass 6 
two sessions of Parliament in order. 
to become law.) | e O77 
Suffrage from Age of Twenty-Three -| DETROIT 
During all these years the women | ; 
of Sweden did not lose courage, but. When You Are Planning for Your 
they continued to work assiduously | fc 
for their cause. In February, 1906, a. Summer Com orts 
this sto¥e can help you. For weeks and weeks we have been planning for the 
time when you would have actual needs, and now that it has arrived, we are in 
a position to take the responsibility of saving you time and OE shopping 
around, because “our stocks are complete and our prices m 
All through this great establishment you will find scores a helpful suggestions 
and helpful salespeople. 


by the two. governments in 1916 shall | and impecunious days. He presented | 
be executed. ‘him with small sums of money, but 


over, the direction of the wind and/' 
this condition of the sea rendered it. 
to taxi outside the harbor 


who fell for their’ 
+ granting the mothers | 


| when the resistance of the Conserva- ' 
‘tive Party in the First Chamber was 


treated him on the whole with 


' these Belgian soldiers: 
'yote, and also those 
Beinthers of civilians 
; triotic motives during | 
pation, and women im- | 


necessary 
for some distance, before actually tak- 
ing off, which reduced the amount of 
petrol actually available for the flight. 


The course followed was a coastal 


Frencn opinion in general seems to! 
wish to see the independence of | 
Turkey preserved in as large a meas- 
ure as possible. 
regard the expulsion of the Turks from 


| nored his friendly overtures, 
It does not favorably | was said, with the hope that the great | 


scant courtesy that Johnson later ig- 
made, it) 


dictionary would be dedicated to him. 


such | | 


| 


'breken. Through the pressure of the 
‘great events in the outer world, the 
new municipal laws went through, 
‘which bestowed “universal and com- 
mon suffrage” on all citizens, men and 


la! imelbo cD’S 


DETROIT 


Constantinople. Should she accept! The library, which Chesterfield built | 
this, however, she would greatly re-| with such care and interest, has re- 
gret seeing Turkish independence | mained much ae it was in the s2ven-! 
compromised in Anatolia. Except for | ties of the eighteenth century. ‘reward for her hard and patient work 
those countries of Arab language! In Curzon Street there lived the | gor women’s suffrage 
which are lost to Turkey, France: great actress, Madame de Vestris, and. The great ‘welaneate 
would accept favorably foreign inter-| Miss Mary Berry, one of those sisters. mae 
vention only in the case of Armenia, | who figure so constantly in Horace | nr Pin 
where many wrongs have to be com-; Walpole’s Letters, the one to whom he| 
id , pensated and where harmony must be' proposed when he had become Kar! of | 
; reform. of harbor 14% hours, landing at Felix- | established between the Turks. Kurds, Orford, had a house here. At No. 19: 
helémy, the eminent pro-/| stowe again at 10:20 a. m. the follow-| and the Armenian minority of the pop-| Curzon Street lived Disraeli after he 
law faculty of Paris, who ing morning. | | ulation. | had been made Earl of Beaconsfield, 
i of the Ligue Civique,| No engine trouble of any sort gt Ee, ge a iand it will be remembered that in a' 
Ment feminist, received! experienced, and had more petrol been y P bijou residence in Curzon Street, Mrs. | 


© of The Christian! carried the flight could have been In what concerns Anatolia and Con- | Rawdon Crawley (Becky Sharn) m: 
who called to see considerably prolonged. stantinople, should this latter city re- laged to keep gigie irit d th St Mg ocd 
shrue of the shoulders, An important point to remember in main Turkish or become the capital! oo rious. re a ensithg ra aon gi") 
fomized the reason of! connection with this very creditable| of a small neutral state, France is London saaeah et 5 Up ringe oO | 
tt de adopted by thej achievement of the British machine’! disposed to maintain her independ-§ cin bee ea Ps 
1 ‘is that no special modifications were/| ence, mitigated by a sort of interna-| — : ewe =| 
ff the Root _made, and the ordinary service load tional control, as light as possible, and | 
was carried. The total weight of the’ in which France would participate. } 
2 is terrified by Clerical-| machine with crew at the time of) Anatolia is inhabited by a compact | 
Seeamericalism is its béte| accent was 13.710 pounds, of which, Turkish population and is accustomed | 
s ors believe that at 159 pounds was water shipped in the to discipline; it therefore only needs | 
Lh weaker sex is under choppy sea before taking off. The|a small improvement in the already 
yf religion, and they are average speed maintained was about existing Turkish state which it used 
to reject women’s | 55 knots. and wireless communication | to obey, to evolve as favorably as can! 
form which the whole wa. maintained with the base at Fe-| be foreseen That is to say, if France! 
c gnized as being just, jixctowe throughout the flight. ‘admits the idea of mandates for Meso- | 
‘because they are afraid —— | 
ii} mot vote in the way |; 


one, passing Margate, Eastbourne, 
| | Bognor, Brighton, Folkestone, Rams-. 
» Senate decide to reject| gate, Sheerness, Cromer, Southwold, 
erning the political rights | Lowestoft, and back to Felixstowe. No 
rhich the Chamber sub-| attempt to land was made until. the 
ipproval, it is probable engines actually stopped from lack 
ncoming elections the | of petrol. This, of course, was done 
asures will be taken to. deliberately as a test and the machine 
a flagrant injustice, for | was fiying continuously for no less 
} im general, is distinctly | than 14h. §m., or including getting out 


‘women alike, from the age of 23. A 
promise was given that in the spring 
| the Swedish woman should reap her 


enemy for the same) 


fie, 


180-182 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


A comprehensive advanced display of the 
Millinery Modes for Fall 


Materials that lend themselves to 
smartness of line are greatly favored— 
Duvetyn, Felt, Beaver Ve 
these frequently in combination. 


organizations— 


Never in the history of our millinery 
salons have we presented at mid-sum- 
mer such a versatile collection of Fall 


models. 


_. Exclusive Styles 

In Misses’ and Women’s 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, 

ge Waists and Furs. 


‘GeRollime BG 


259 Woodward Ave., Washington ik 


Walk-Over Boot Shops 


153 Woodward Avenue 
260 Woodward Avenue 
2960 Woodward Avenue, Highland Park 


DETROIT 
Men's, Boys’ and 


177-179-181 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 


—_—_—_ --— 


Summer Time 


and dainty, cool wash 
dresses are insepara- 
ble in every woman’s 
thoughts— 


Our showing of these dresses 
is wonderfully varied and 
suited to all tastes and needs 
,—the prices range from 


$5 to $25 


and higher. 
Third Floor 


Women's, Misses’ and 
Children’s Shoes 


The New Goss Auto Tent 


| Fold it up and carry 
on the running board. 
; Light weight, dur- 
able, ideal for camp- 
ing trips. 


Ready on or about 
September /st 
Our New 


MAGAZINE 
of FASHION 


introducing the » 


New Fall and Winter Styles 
Tailored Suits and Coats 
Imported Gowns 


Frocks, Skirts and Blouses 


Fine Furs 


DETROIT 


Distinctive Jewelry} 
DIAMONDS—WATCHES 


Hugh Connolly and Son 


State at Griswold, DETROIT 
Pontiac (Mich. )Store, 13 N. w 


jot guided in their delib- 
ie thought of the inter- 
se, but rather by the ex-. 
tion of the success 

¥ parties. The sena- | 
isk themselves: ‘Are we 
| a” but rather ‘Is 
to retain its normal — 
Hence they are de-. 


ile to all that which, by The time to save a decided sum 
tens the power of 


they unhesitating'y of money on a choice Fur Piece, 
—- Set, or Fur Coat. Investigate and 


a a if see the advantages. 
st gh, Pa. 
Boggs & Buhl. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AUGUST SALE OF 


Furs 


A Shoe for All 1 Walks of Life 


Woodward and 
Adams Aves. 
DETROIT 


PSanT ie a CLOTHES | aiid 


' Woodward and Ai 
Adams Aves. 
DETROIT 


'. : Cleve and 
WIRICK’S esisen:; Sis 
85 Grand River A¥e., West, Detroit, mieten 


GLOVES ony 
for MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN | 


MacDiarmids BET ma 


32 Broadway 
Woodward Ave. cor. River 


McMillan Branch, Opp. Pontchartrain 
civitlian 
747 Woodward Ave., cor. Alexandre 


bought here repaired free. | mw DEtorr uae Boulevard 


at reasonable prices. 
“MADE GOOD SINCE 1885” 


OA y 
Kuhn's 
Makers of High Grade Candies 
216 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT, MICH. 
LUNCHEON 


Send in your name al once. 
There is no charge. 


= ————— 
Victor Records 
Vast stock. First floor salesrdoms. 


Glad to play selections over. 


Phone orders (Cherry 3600) promptly 
delivered. 


37 sound proof orien rooms, 
No waiting. 


GRINNELL BROS. 


24 STORES. HEADQUARTERS 
243-247 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT 


- IN DETROIT - 
Send 


HOSIERY 
IN ALL THE DESIRABLE COLORS 


All kid gloves 
Dependable Merchandise 


(Milton Corset Shop 


Exclusive Agency 
“FROLASET CORSETS” 


241 Woedward Ave. DETROIT. MICH. 


Pringle Furniture Co. 


FURNITURE OF QUALITY 


Fetier’s Flowers Boss Linoleum, Pictures and. Framap 


17 Adams Ave., East, Phone Main 1265 121-123 Gratiot Avenue, DETROIT 
1613 Wogdward Ave. Phone Market 6688 , 2B PRINGLE, Manager 


ee 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


r Readers 
d to 

) - our 
Furniture 
ao. 


: 
a " - 


 iediieadinedliie meee 


Oswald Werner & Sons Co. 


Dyeing and Cleaning 
Rugs, Carpets, Furniture, 
Portieres, Curtains 


ee ee 5 A re ee 


: ee ee 
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Delicious Summer Desserts 


Centtal Lanch Club 


(Cafeteria Service) 


HOME COOKING 


327-331 Fourth Avenue, also 
Fifth Avenue and Wood &6t., Pittsburgh 


ee 


Heed Chirkr-or0e HB cox Sireek 
Bwlabuegh. “iis 


| Clothing of all descriptions 
Tel. 6400 Hiland Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PiohlOlnen NEGUS 


Mera & Dependable Markets 
a Satloes BUTTER AND EGGS 


MEATS, POULTRY, GROCERIES 


“Only the best is cheap” 
St., Pittsburgh Phone Court 4624 


SUPPER 


Hair’s Restaurant 
CHOICE Foop 


a a, Ce 


258 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT 


222- 228 Woodward Avenue 
: DETROIT 


Presenting 


CORRECT STYLES 


Costumers to Gentlewomen 


‘picture many of the 
wy saving opportu- 
Loser August 


| 436 Market 


; a 


) 
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CE EQUITY CASE 


Mr. Whipple—I do not understand 
that that is the proposition. 
Mr. Bates—-I thought that you did 


E A MASTER 


Oke 
ye 


of the Proceed- 


_ by This News- Mr. Whipple—They affect me in this| mation as we might then have? | 
| be entirely’ ences in the Manual which seems lO) 


/me to be germane to this subject. 


ribed From the , 


Dfficial Stenographer 


v 


tian Science Board stand, They affect the Dittemore case| open so that General Streeter, when | 


nd J. V. Dittemore and 
more v. the Christian 
of Directors resumed 
‘rr in the Supreme Ju- 

Commonwealth of 


| not, and I assume, therefore, that you 


“completion of the Eustace case. 


might not be able to do. 


only. 

Mr. Thompson—That is a mistake 
in one respect. 

The Master—Is not the difficulty 
there that Mr. Dittemore is at least, 


esterday. 

c with the _ notice 
S newspaper May 21, 
Science Monitor cives 
) a verbatim report of 
. exactly as tran- 
he notes of the official 


i 
Bs 


i 


in a sense, a party to the Eustace 
case? 

Mr. Thompson-——Yes. 

Mr. Bates—I was pointing out the 
fact that, as I understand it, 
Whipple does not consider that his 
adoption of this suggestion in any 
Way prevents the closing up of the 


TY-FIRST DAY 
udicial Court Room, | 
usetts, July 24, 1919 
l we go on? 
General Streeter was, 
e yesterday. 
son—If Your Honor 
| Streeter, under the 
hysician, feels that it 
‘for him not to attend 
for the next few days 
S ble that he will 
2 summer vacation be- 
ck. There is nothing 
with him, I am 


es. 


J fe are all very glad 
» Mr. Thompson. 


I think the long-con- 
together with the great 
‘a rather severe strain 
years, and I think, 
will not be able to, 
ter whatever adjourn- 
We feel further that it 
pity to délay the case, | 
ment exceedingly the | 
yhich we shall experi- | 
ving General Streeter 
| for the interests | 
as well as for the, 
‘body concerned, that 
r to proceed, at least 
1 week, in the er 


plish something in 
si at least the de- 
s v. Dickey, so far as) 
e concerned. In regard 
_eross-examination of | 
the cross-examination 
sses for the directors, 
to us that we shall 
in any event, to sum-| 
hostile witnesses and | 
them if we seq fit ‘in 
len putting in th 
lickey. At the present 
* Honor’s permission, 
the cross-examination 
‘the present, and very 
n any other wit- 
' be put on by the di- 
extent as may seem 
ith the understanding 
not prevent General 
he returns, which [| 
the autumn, from re-| 
he desires and crosa- 
further. I think that. 
a matter of right 
uire any action of. 
be mistaken, and | 
it to Your Honor. 
fair, and which, 
action on the part of 
have no doubt Your 
tto. I should be sur- 
y, under the circum- 
| ‘any serious ob- 
much disturbed 
” event that has 
lis appears to be the 
t from the standpoint 
oncerned, I think. I 
rh views Governor 
ym this. I have some 
Mr. Whipple will 
9s he will state it for 


a 
ew! . 


: 
: 


) 


arrangement is 
je tous. We are ex- 
, for reasons which 
to the trustees but 
orderly procedure in 
bt the great Christian 
t, to proceed to a fin 
, the pendency of the 
aves the relations of 
ors in a very 
It is mani- 
Pr of all that the 
ally disposed of as 
ssible, and I think, 
e suggestions which 
i! which are per- 
© resulting from an 
it that I have just 
@ reasons which we 
| him for going on, 
é en ° 
: Your Honor, 
ns that are made by 
o not affect the 
r. Whipple construes 


di 
_ ey : 


your pardon? 
Mme that Mr. 
98 in regard to 
|as not affecting the 
ny way. 
lat is quite true, ex- 
. Thompson, in be- 
as a right to cross- 
in the Eustace 
seeded I suppose, in- 
yes be held up and 
at is the theory on 
ese suggestions as 


at least of finishing | 


— 


4 as promptly 
é‘ case 


T understand 
a to leaving the 
until autumn to de- 
or not at that time 
desired to further 


Eustace case. 

Mr. Thompson—You are mistaken in 
one respect, to which His Honor has 
called your attention. Mr. Dittemore 
is a defendant in the Eustace case. 
Now, I intended to say when I first 
spoke—it was an oversight that I did 
not say it, and I now do say it—that 
we should expect, if we agree to go 


ahead now, with the loss of General | question. In regard to this suggestion 
Streeter, which is a serious one for that you have made about double cross- | 
our case—we should expect that Mr.! examination, I call your attention to} 


Whipple would agree that the Eustace 
case might be kept open to the extent 
that Mr. Dittemore’s testimony in that 
case might be put in in the autumn 
and not now, if he desired to testify 
in the Eustace case as distinguished 
from his own case. In other words, 
that his testimony when given in his 
own case might be deemed to be, so 
far as applicable, and so far as he 
wishes to make it so, his testimony as 
a defendant in this case. Of course, 
the situation is very singular. He can- 


‘not be called upon to testify at all in 
Is | 


evidence that he is a director. He 
sued only as a director. He contends 
that*he is a director in the Dittemore 
case, and 
taken any position at all on that sub- 
ject. Of course, it would be theoret- 
ically Mr. Whipple’s function, if he 
desires to get a decree against Mr. 
Dittemore, to offer evidence that Mr. 
Dittemore is a director and: has not 
been properly expelled. Mr. Whipple 
has not yet offered any such evidence; 
therefore, theoretically, Mr. Dittemore 
is not called upon to testify in Mr. 
Whipple's case. 


lution of that al- 


rather fanciful, 


understand that the Eustace case is to! in Eustace v. Dickey, and at that me : : Sire» 
be completed; and that being so, of to see how matters then stand, and to| to ask counsel to state their respective own thought about it—I didn’t confer | awake. 
course the suggestions do not affect; consider then further the question of| views to me. | Principle has not planted and to ‘pre- 


you, because they ‘do not delay the | an adjournment or continuance of the | ? | 
|hegring in the light of such infor-| any views further, but I would like/for that, sir. You will be kind enough by tjealousy, pride, hatred, or worldly 


respect, that it enables me to finish | 
the Fustace case which otherwise we! satisfactory to us, Your Honor, if one 
| single statement made by Mr. Thomp- 

Mr. Bates—-Well, the suggestions for| son is cleared up. He suggested that 
delay until autumn, and keeping the| he was going to cross-examine Mr. 
thusetts—Hearings | case open for cross-examination by| Dickey this morning in place of his 
the Board of Trustees |General Streeter in the autumn, do! associate, General Streeter, and at) 
an Seience Publishing | not affect your.case, as you under-| the same time that he wanted it left | that you would not do that at present. 


| 


Mr. | 
' want to correct one mistake of yours. 


| 


; 
; 
; 
' 
! 
; 
; 
' 
! 
’ 
| 
i 
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: 
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! 
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j 
‘ 
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; 


{ 
i 


I think the best s0-| stand. 


,though rather sound technical cOn-|we do not-agree to that. 


tention, is that: Mr. Dittemore’s testi- | 


mony should be regarded as testimony | have that matter decided now? 
in defense of the Eustace case as well | sibly the exigency may never arise. 


as in his own case of Dittemore v. 


e case Dickey, and, in that sense, my prop- | 


Dickey. 

Mr. Whipple—I understand that Mr. 
Thompson's suggestion is that after 
the defendant directors have intro- 
duced the rest of their case in de- 
fense, he may then desire to proceed 
with Mr. Dittemore’s defense in that 
suit, in the trustees’ suit. I+ under- 


; 
| 


| osition does affect very materially! cross-examination, but we certainly 
the closing of the case of Eustace V- | should raise objection if they put Mr. 


stand, also, that he may not, and that | 


he does not, wish to be called upon 

at this moment to decide that ques- 

tion, | 
Mr. Thompson—tThat is exactly it. 
Mr. Whipple—I understood 


last evening, in which I _ urged 
strongly that he assist in facilitating 
the finishing of the trustees’ case if 
possible, and that seemed to me to 
be entirely reasonable. 
that I did not think that we needed 
to call upon him to decide now, with 
the other perplexing things that he 
has to decide, whether and to what 
extent he would want to offer evi- 
dence in defense of the trustees’ suit. 
If he does, he ought to have that 
privilege, and ought to have it in a 
‘reasonably convenient way, and to 
‘any arrangement in that respect that 
|Your Honor approves we should 
assent. 

_ Mr. Bates—Your Honor, 
-exceedingly General Streeter’s ill 
health, and I sympathize with him; 
but every one has been staying here 
through this heated term for weeks in 
order that these important questions 
might be decided. 
| counsel associated with 
Streeter who are perfectly competent 
‘to go on and finish examination of the 
witnesses and the case. We would 


be glad to accede to any suggestion | 


for a delay of a few days that might 
be to Your Honor’s approval, in order 


to accommodate General Streeter and | 


his associate counsel. I[ do not think, 
under the circumstances, in view of 
‘the complications that might result 


from these matters being in contro- 
versy, that we should be expected to | shall be had? 
agree to an indefinite postponement 


‘of the conclusion oftheir case. I 


‘think that we should have some defi- 


nite intimation as to what is involved 
in this suggestion, and that we should, 
with such reasonable delay as Your 
Honor might think necessary in order 
to allow General Streeter to return— 
I do not understand that his condi- 
tion is such as to be serious, accord- 
‘ing to his associate counsel—I think 
that we should go on for any reason- 
able time and complete both of these 
Cases. : 
| Mr. 

'you to 


Thompson—-Do, I 


go right through the month of August ?+ 
The Master—I do not think that 


that would be at all necessary. 


| Mr. Bates—-I think that the cases. 
that can be completed probably inside of with the— 


/@ week or ten days. 
Mr. Thompson—Why, 
_ sorry— 

_ The Master—Pardon me. 


I am 


I told him | 


; ee Mr. |now, asserted by Mr. Thompson, why 
Thompson's position to be that a8 a4 can’t we see about that when he un- 
result of my conference with him | qertakes to exercise that right? 


’ 
; 


; 
i 
i 
} 
| 
’ 
' 


ask what would be the objection to 
going on, now that we are all here, 
to the point of completing the evi- 
dence, so far as you have any to offer, 


sity of the membership of the trustees? 


Mr. Whipple— 


' to put on the record at this time refer-. 
Mr. Bates—-That would 


Mr. Bates—Doesn’t Your Honor, 
think that should be done in connec- | 
tion with Mr. Whipple's argument) 
finally? | 

The Master—I think I should prefer, 


if it is objected to. | 

Mr. Whipple—Well, very well. It} 
seemed to me that they would come in; 
better in the place where you put the| 
inquiry. | 

The Master—No. I got a sufficient 
statement for my purposes at that 
time. Of.course the matter will have 
to be taken up again in argument. | 

Mr. Whipple—-I quite understand! 
that. 

The Master-—There will be full op- 
Mr. Whipple will confirm me, because, portunity. Nothing that I have said | 
he was present when the physician! or inquired, or nothing that any coun- 
examined General Streeter. The doc-! sel has said in reply to my inquiry, 
tor states that it would be entirely | will make any difference when we get 
unwise for General gtreeter to at-| to the arguments. 
tempt to come back or sit in these; Mr. Thompson-—May I say a word, 
hearings and take any active part| Your Honor? Mr. Demond feels, and 
without a long summer vacation; so|I think perhaps with some justice, in} 
that General Streeter’s return until! the extreme solicitude for Mr. Street-)| 
October to take any active part in! er’s views in this matter, that perhaps | 
this matter is entirely out of the|I have not even yet left the question, 
of his right, if he desires to cross- | 
examine this witness, as he would like, 
to have it left. I would therefore like | 
to say again that I would like to in-| 
quire whether any obstacle now occurs | 
to Your Honor to prevent General | 
Streeter in the autumn, if he desires, | 
in the case of Dittemore and Dickey, | 
from examining these directors, his 
epponents in the case, on matters not 
already gone over by him or by me 
here? 3 


he comes back, could also give him a; 
cross-examination. I assume that 
either one or the other should com- 
plete the cross-examination now. 

Mr. Thompson—Oh, no. 

Mr. Bates-——That is what I under- 
stood you to say. 

Mr. Thompson—You understood my 
statement with perfect correctness. I 
will come to that in a moment. I 


the fact that you put a witness on in 
the case of Eustace v. Dickey under 
an agreement made, discussed, modi- 
fied, and established by His Honor. 
General Streeter was cross-examining 
that witness. I propose, with the con- 
sent of the Court—and I need to ask 
it only in one respect—to complete 


that cross-examination, the rule, of 4 
course, being that two counsel cannot; The Master—I do not see anything | 


cross-examine the same witness. That/ire that. I see no question raised by 
rule is subject to exception, I assume,' what you now say that is not cov-| 
when one is taken suddenly ill. That ered by what I have already said. We 
is the only favor I ask. | will determine that question when we. 

Mr. Bates—I do not object to your | get to it. ; | 
doing that. ' Mr. Thompson—That is, we shall 

Mr. Thompson—I have a perfect | have to tell General Streeter that that 


Mr. Whipple has not yet right next autumn when I open the! question cannot be determined now. | 


case of Dittemore v. Dickey to sum-/|I would like very much—of course he’ 
mon all vour clients, put them on the!is very anxious—to know what he 
stand, and, under the statutes of will be permitted to do when he re-. 
Massachusetts, cross-examine. every turns. I know it is a little irregular. 
one of them as hostile witnesses. I!in advance of the actual arising of 


ask no favors. That is all I meant by | the situation to ask the Court to rule; 


double cross-examination. The pres-'| but in view of all the circumstances 
ent cross-examination is the result of | it would greatly allay his apprehen- 
a settled agreement, ratified and/sion if he could have some intimation | 
ordered by the court, and on that i eennne there would be no objec-| 

tion on the part of counsel to it—that 


Bates—Of course, Your Honor, ly could carry to him the message, to 
|that limited extent, that if he desires | 


The Master—wWill it be necessary to | to cross-examine he would not be pre- | 
Pos- vented. It would greatly relieve his 
mind, I think. 

The Master—I have not foreclosed , 
the question at all. I have merely; 
left it open; and the determination | 
of the question, as it appears to me, | 
will so much depend upon the circum- | 
stances existing when the question. 
arises‘in regular order that it can-| 
not be satisfactorily determined now. 
It will depend a good deal on what. 
you want to ask. 

Mr. Thompson—I assume that. 

The Master—And I have consider- 
able hope that by the time we get to) 
that. that point you will find that there 


Mr. Bates—That is what I sypposed. | isn't anything left: that you want ¢to| 

The Master—But as to their right | ask. Now, we will hear what Mr. 
to summon any witness presented | Krauthoff has to say. " 

Mr. Krauthoff—If Your Honor 
please, Mr. Thompson spoke of the 
directors as hostile witnesses. I as- 
sume that is an inadvertence; he 
means adverse witnesses. They are 
not necessarily hostile just because: 
they are defendants in the case. Mr. 
Dickey feels that in one statement he 
made yesterday with respect to the! 
memory of a gentleman not now liv 
ing he was not egtirely just to the 
situation, and he would like to cor-. 
rect that at the earliest opportunity, | 
and if I may ask him now, if Mr. 
Thompson— | 

The Master—Is there any objection? 

Mr. Thompson—Don't you think! 


Mr. 


Mr. Bates—There is no objection to 
Mr. Thompson's going on now in the 


Dickey on in that case and attempted 
to cross-examine him on the same 
matters again. 

Mr. Thompson—I do not think that 
it would be on the same matters. 

Mr. Bates—If you are going to ex- 
amine him now, you cannot examine 
him then. 

The Master—I should not 


permit 


Mr. Bates—I have not disputed 
that right. I have merely disputed 
the right to cross-examine the same 
man on the same matters twice. 

Mr. Thompson—Whenever you find 
me so feeble-minded as to attempt to 
put the same questions again to the 
same witness, I think I shall yield 
to your suggestion. If you ever find 
me doing that, I invite you to call my 
attention to it. I wish to say one | 
thing more. You are entirely in error | 
as to finishing this case in a week. 


It | 


Honor put to counsel last evening just | 
before adjournment as to the neces-. 


The Master—I did not go any fur-' 
ther, I think, yesterday afternoon than | 


i 
, 


I do not care to state | 


' which you objected. 


/not asking you in general—to which. 


the case. 


pers.) 
got the letter with you? 


Iam not certain about that—of April | 


\| them to him, only you ought to know 


whether these have been 


produce that, will you, Mr. Krauthoff, 


by Mr. Dittemore. 


I regret | 


There are other | 


understand | 
say that you think we should! able. 


Perhaps 


‘will take at least three or four days in 
order to put in through Mr. Ditte- 
;more the mass of material which he 
has here. 

| The Master—The longer it is going 
to take, the greater the desirability 
of our proceeding now with as much 
expedition as we can. Therefore, I 
think that my suggestion is the one 
'which we all ought to adopt. 


Dickey later, or any director, in the 
case of Dittemore vy. Dickey? 

The Master—-No, I distinctly sald 
that I do not see the necessity of 
passing on that question now. 

Mr. Bates--I understand Your Hon- 
or’s suggestion is that we shall pro- 
ceed and go as far as we can, and then 
it will be determined as to what other 
action will be taken, or what delays 
| The Master—That is my position 
‘about it. 
| Mr. Bates—That is entirely agree- 
eble to us. 


ad 


Mr. Bates—I think so. 7 

The Master—You have all now in- 
'yested pretty heavily in time anid 
‘money and print and paper not to go 
‘ahead with this case as quickly as we 
can, and we all ought to do all we can 
‘to see to it that that investment does 
not go for nothing. 
Mr. Bates—-That is entirely agree- 


The Master—Won’'t that be the best 


The Master—Shall we proceed? 
Krauthoff—If Your 


: 


i Mr. 


: 


os 
Mr. Whipple—Before 


moment. 


The Master--One 


very Krauthoff has something to say. 


Mr. Krauthoff—Not on this subject. 
Mr. Whipple—Before 


Honor 
proceeding 


Mr, 


proceeding 


| Mr. Thompson—lI do not understand | 
General Your Honor to have ruled upon the) 


right asserted by me to summon Mr.! cross-examination if you let him cor- | 
stration of that standard of mankind 


you had better wait until the re-direct 
examination? That would be _ the 
proper time to make such corrections. 

Mr. Krauthoff—Well, the nature of; 
it is such that Mr. Dickey would like | 
to do it right away, if Your Honor, 
please. : 

Mr. Thompson~—lI do not see any OCc- 
casion for interrupting the cross-ex- 
amination. 

The Master—Jt may shorten the 


| 


rect it now. | 

Mr. Thompson—I wasn’t going to. 
ask him anything about it at all my-| 
self. I suppose he means Mr. Mc-. 
Lellan, doesn't he? 

Mr. Krauthoff—He desires to cor-) 
rect a statement now he made about | 
Mr. McLellan, and he desires to do it | 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Mr. Thompson—Well, it is irregu- 
lar, but if Youf' Honor thinks it ought 
to be done I don’t know that I shall 
press the objection. 


Adam H. Dickey, Resumed 


Q. (By Mr. Krauthoff.) Mr. Dickey, 
on yesterday you were asked a ques- | 
tion with respect to Mr. McLellan. Do 
you desire to make some explanation 
as to that? A. I would like to, 

Q. Just state it as briefly as possi- 
ble. A, I thought’Mr. Streeter asked | 
me if Mrs. Eddy had absolute and im-. 
plicit confidence in Mr. McLellan, and 
I said “No.” I expected that there 
would be some further colloquy on | 
that, but I lost sight of the question | 
and went on. I would like to say that. 
Mrs. Eddy did have a great deal of) 
confidence in Mr. McLellan; that he. 
was a counselor and adviser of hers, 
and she relied on him a great deal. 
She also relied on her publisher, Mr. 
Stewart—- 

Mr. Thompson—TI don’t think there) 
is any occasion for that. | 

The Master--Now he is going be- 


whose shoulders she has placed the | 


‘Science movement through 


'derness under that divine inspiration 


| which 


‘this question is both epitomized and | 


\stupor, and inaction to its inevitable 


Q. You are not asked as to Mr. 
Stewart. A. Al) right. | 
Mr. Bates—Yes, he was; he was for the world. it includes the respon- 


asked as to Mr. Stewart. 


To root up the trees which 


with counsel until I came in here— 
Mr. Thompson-——We are not asking vent their standard from being soiled 


to confine yourself to the quéstion:~ , policy—to recognize and destroy the 
The Master—-Strike that out. Fin-| hidden hand of hypnotism which is 
ish his correction+confine him to cor- paralyzing the efforts of individuals 
rections of his testimony. ‘and nations as well as of this boari. 
Mr. Krauthoff—-Excuse me, if Your’ TO-recognize that this board is the 
Honor please. He was also asked! battleground for the mental conflict 
about Mr. Stewart, who is not now liv-i between impersonal good and imper- 
ing. yesterday. sonal evil, and to keep before us in) 
Mr. Thompson--This can go in on/| letters of fire Mrs. Eddy’s words: ‘The 
re-direct; there is no occasion for in-| true Science—Divine Science—will be 
terrupting the cross-examination. ‘lost sight of again unless we arouse 
Mr. Krauthoff--I have not asked/Ourselves. This demonstrating to 


him about Mr. Stewart; I will take the | make matter build up’is not Science.” 
liberty of asking. | “This constant examination ,of the! 


Q. Do you wish to make any cor-| “¢tails of our increasing limitations 
rection with respect to Mr. Stewart?| 4nd regretting the necessities for our | 


Mr. Thompson—-I pray Your Honor’s! Present curtailments constitute dab-) 
judgment, | bling with effects instead of analyzing | 


A. I would like to. ‘and remedying causes. 
The Master=—If it is in correction; “The constant decrease in members| 


of his testimony. 


| sibility for this board to reverse itself. 


The Witness—I thought—this is my and instead of falling asleep, to arise, which was a request that § should 


Founder of this great Cause. It de- | my report of May 23 by the following 


mands the raising of a new standard 
the vote of 


recommendations in accordance with 
the Christian Selence 
Board of Directors on April 25, 1915, 


“formulate and present to this board 


‘into operation 


‘admitted to The Mother Church since | 


Q. Any correction of your testi-| 1915,.which has today reached a point | 


mony of yesterday. | where on April 20 we were 541 less, 
The Master—If he wants to tay;than on last year’s spring admission, | 


anything different now. if he now finds; #lone strely must mean something. | 
he was wrong in something he said | “The constant deficit on The Monitor, 


yesterday, J will now give him an op-|4mounting this year to almost $100,000, 


portunity to correct it. He should not |in addition to the more than a million 
go beyond that. !lost to the Cause through The Monitor 


Q. Following the direction of the | during the past few years, the neces- 
Court, Mr. Dickey— A.° I would like! Sity for cutting down so greatly our 
to say that Mrs. Eddy also had great Work for the army and navy through 
confidence in Mr. Stewart. 


the trustees under Mrs. Eddy’s will) 


Mr. Thompson—You said that yes-| When we have before us the greatest 


The Master—I do not remember the'| 
exact language used yesterday. Now,| istration building, the stopping of our 
Mr. Thompsop, you may proceed. 

Cross-Examination 
On Behalf of Defendant 
(Continued) 
Q. 


about letters from 


“Surely all of these things and many 
Dittemore 


Mr. Dittemore to 
You have heard i 
a number of letters read, haven’t you, | J. Ve Di 


that Mr. Dittemore wrote? A. Yes. | April 24, 1918S—E. M. L.” 
Q. Letters read during the course) Mr. Thompson—Now you have got 


. . ° a * ‘ 9 
of this hearing. ‘Now, can you think »@nother one, you said, of Aug. 21? 
of any other letter in particular—I am 


|'Board of Directors. 


something, Mr. Dickey? 


you took objection. of the kind you, | Map wee: - 
have described yesterday? If so, let; ™ankKind,” and not “manhood, 


us know what it was by date or other he read it in the original. 
description, so that we can get it into’ Mr. Thompson—Aug. 21. Have you 


A. There is another letter | S0t that letter? 


that has not been introduced. 

Q. Please identify it so that we can 
put it in. (The witness examines pa- 
Have you got it? Have you 
A; NO, ot. 


Q. Where is A. In the files) t 
of the clerk of the Church. It was intended to be “manhood. 


Mr. Thompson—Is anybody getting Q. Now, have you got one of Aug. 
it out? '21? While you are finding the letter 
Mr. Krauthoff—What is the date or 
the subject? . ae BR * 
The Witness—I am just looking that | Short letter of April 20, do you: 


(oO 9» 
up. There is a letter, unless it is in—_, that right? 
P | Mr. Krauthoff—Just as you wish. 


>» Mr. Thompson—No, it isn’t what I 
wish. I am asking your client to men- 
‘tion any particular letters that he re- 


Is “mankind.” 
Mr. Thompson—‘“Mankind,” is 
Well, change it from “manhood” 


it? 
to 


it? 


Is 


24; another one of April 25. 

Q. Well, I am asking you about 
letters not already introduced in 
evidence. 

Mr. Krauthoff — Excuse me, Mr. 
Thompson. I have a collection of Mr. 
Dittemore’s letters that I will, with 
your permission, give to Mr. Dickey. 

Mr. Thompson—Go ahead and give 


‘another, of Aug. 21, which I have been 
calling for and have not yet got; 
and Mr. Abbott just said that he had 
‘in mind to mention another one, I 


introduced | think one of April 25, in addition to 


or not. Perhaps I can tell when I see 
the copy. April 25 is in, if that is the 
one you refer to. | 

The Witness—There is also one of. 
Aug. 21. | 

Mr. Thompson—Now, there is one of 
April 24. I think you are right, that 
is not in. I would like to have you 


I want them all—all that you regard 
'as objectionable. 

The Witness—April 25. 

Mr. Thompson—Very well; 
read it, then. 
have the original, and see if it is cor- 
rectly read. 
' [A letter, Mr. Dittemore to the di- | 
rectors, April 25, 1918, is offered in 
documents? Have you the letter of evidence as Exhibit 695, and is read 
April 24? by Mr. Tho 


Mr. Krauthoff—Is that a letter, Mr. 


or whoever has got control of these 


mpson, as follows: ] | 
[Exhibit 695.] | 
“April 25, 1918. 


Mr. Thompson—aA letter, not a mem- | 
orandum. Follow this, will you, Mr.j,, 
Dittemore-—-I will read this into the | 
record. This is a copy of a memoran-. 


“Dear Friends: 
dum presented and read at the meet-; ~,, 
ing of the directors on April 24, 1918,|_ After the board meeting yesterday 


‘I desired to confirm the statements 

| i he limited circu- 
Memorandum prepared by Mr. Dit- J made in regard to t 

Fs read in gehen of Presidio of The Monitor in Boston and 

April 24. 1918 eel een suburbs. 

Se us dar Cae ee “* | somewhat over-optimistic. 


oxhi Our ten) 
44 b t 69 9 b r M Pe m 
apg bs ene rene ey shear traces) PE work for The Monitor has ac- | 


¢ id circulation to 

Exhibit 694. complished a net pa 

“The PE ors Se staged Church is | 20Ma@ fide subscribers in aig proper 
F oe wee at. ‘of 2276, and in Greater Boston an 

today facing the most vital hour in/|° .“<'™ ‘is 

its history. Deprived of the wise and | #dditional 875, and in the Greater | 

vigilant personal direction of its | BOSton district and all of the suburbs, 


Founder and Leader, that body upon numbering about 25 municipalities, 
' | , the grand stotal is 


rectors, 
105 Falmouth Street, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts. 


‘ 


I find that I was, in fact, 


5797. 

ine | “Bona fide subscriptions in Greater 
‘Boston stand third of the great cities, 
‘Chicago being first, New. York second, 
'Roston third, with London very close 
to Boston. It would be unbelievable to 
the field that such a situation could | 


exist. 


responsibility for its direction, 
not risen to the approximate demon- 


(manhood?) which she said should 
be her successor (Miscy” p. 346). 
“Mrs. Eddy. has led the Christian | 


the wil- “Very sincerely, 


ian ae es “ann te “J. V. DITTEMORE,” 


mount,’ and today history is repeat-| Mr. Thompson—Now, let us have 


ing itself. Israel is waiting to be led| the one of Aug. 21. 
by an uplifted vision of the ever-| The Witness—May 27. : 
present Christ, across the turbulent! Mr. Thompson—I am speaking of 


Jordan of a burning and bloddestained | letters not already ~in. 
world into the promised land, even| The Witness—-I am not aware that 


‘unto the great river’—‘Divine Sci-| this one is in—May 27. 
ence.’ Mr. *Thompson—Here is the letter 


“Why is this board failing to meet of May 27 which the witness speaks 
its responsibilities? The answer to/0f as objectionable. 

Mr. Whipple—May 27? 

Mr. Thompson—May 27, 1918. “The 
Christian Science Board of Direc- 
tors’— It is stamped, “Read May 
28,” and stamped, “Read June 20,” 
stamped, “Read July 2,” and it is 
etamped, “Received May 28.” It was 
received May 28 and read three times 
on different occasions, apparently. 
(Reading: ) 

[Copy of Exhibit 696} 
“John V. Dittemore, C. S. B., 
“236 Huntington Avenue, 
“Boston, U. S. A. 


analyzed by Mrs. Eddy in the ‘Alle- 
gory’ in ‘Miscellaneous Writings.’ 
“Three roads lay open today before 
the Christian Scence movement. The 
first—-a continuation of the apathy, 


conclusion. 

“The second—To become a great ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy, rich, powerful 
politically, materially efficient, in fact 
the embodiment of organized material 
power. Hunting heretics, issuing 
dogmas and official interpretations, 
and with officialdom holding tight to 
its ‘offices’ untf] death do them part. 
At the present moment the Church is 
halting at the juncture of these two 
roads. 

“The third way is the fulfillment of 


“May 27, 1918. 
“The Christian Science Board of Di- 
rectors, ) 
“105 Falmouth Street, 
“Boston, Massachusetts. 
“Dear Friends: : 


Mr. Krauthoff—Mr. Thompson, in the 


“The abandonment of our admin-. 


efforts toward a new printing plant— 


; 


Mr. Krauthoff—Do you wish to say. 


' 


The Witness—Ii think the word is. 
as | 


document that came to us .the word. 


'“‘mankind,” if you like it any better. 


a plan designed to carry out and put 
the recommendations 
made in his (my) letter of April 25 
with regard to the improvement of 
the Christian Science periodicals”: 

“ist. That William P. MeKenazte be 
reelected editor of The Christian 
Science Journal. Christian Science 
Sentinel, Der Herold der Christian 
Science, and Le Héraut de Chrietian 
Science for the coming year 

“2d. That an editorial organization 


committee be appointed by the Chris- 


tian Science Board of Directors with 
authority to put into effect such 
changes as will bring about the im- 
provements outlined in the report of 


May 23. 


“Sd. That this committee be com- 
posed of one director, one of the trua- 
tees of The Christian Science Publish- 


Ing Society, and the editor, Mr. Mc- 


Kenzie. 

“4th. That Mr. McCrackan and Mra. 
Knott be reelected as associate editors 
for the coming year, but that they be 
given ample time for their work of 
teaching and practice, with a view to 
making their service that of contrib- 
uting editors one year hence, if such 


‘seems for the best interests of all con- 


cerned at that time. 

“Sth. That Samuel Greenwood be 
made a contributing editor for the 
coming year, such employment to in- 
clude the writing of editorials and 
such other service for the upbuilding 
of the periodicals as he can render. 
This plan would not contemplate Mr. 
Greenwood removing to Boston for 
residence, but would probably neces- 
sitate two or three trips to Boston 


‘others indicate something which this | quring the year. 
board must recognize and sooner or) 


later remedy—for the responsibility! persons serve as editorial 


(By Mr. Thompson.) You spoke 
is primarily upon the Christian Science jy ouch capacity as their talents would 
/seem 


Stanger, 


the following named 
assistants 


“6th. That 


justify: Mr. Theodore 
Mr. Elisha B. Seeley, Mr. 
Samuel F. Swantees, Mrs. Caroline 
Getty. 
“Respectfully submitted, 
“J. V. DITTEMORE. 


to 


we i's i eee 

[Letter as read by Mr. Thompson, 
Dittemore to Christian Science Board 
of Directors, May 27, 1918, marked 
Exhibit 696.] 

Q. Now August 21, please. 
fore that there is August 15. 

Q. All right, let us have the orig- 
inal. .A. I would like to ask when 
you read that that you leave the 
names of the persons out. 

Q. No matter about that, sir. I 
want the letter, the one I asked you 
for. I have asked you a question and 


A. Be- 


}you are answering it. 


of Aug. 21, I understand you also de- 
_sire to have me put in another one, a) 


| gards as most objectionable, written by ¢p 
| Mr. Dittemore. He has mentioned one, timony I will have to look at it. 
_which I have read. He also mentioned | 


| 


‘the letter of April 24 already in. Now, | 


examination. 


‘letter? 
1 will) ue 
Just follow it, if you when I have seen it I will-be in 


position to produce it. 


till I see it. 


Mr. Krauthoff—August 15, 1918? 

Mr. Bates—Does Your Honor not 
think that that is a proper request for 
the witness to make, at least for Your 


| Honor’s determination as to whether 
or not the names 


— be read in an 
instrument? 

Mr. Thompson — My impression is 
at before I consent to suppress tes- 


Mr. Bates—My impression is, that 
you have no right to treat a witness 
in that way. He has a right to call 
to the attention of the Court that there 
are names of private parties in the 
document— 

The Master—That would be in ac- 
cordance with our practice so far in 
Have you produced the 


Mr. Thompson—I haven't seen it, sir. 
a 


The Master—You have asked for it: 
Mr. Thompson—I have asked for it. 


He is talking about letters which he 
|regarded as objectionable. 


The Master—That is all. 
Mr. Thompson—-I asked him to pro- 


‘ | - | duce them. 
| Fhompson, OF a memorandum | '“The Christian Science Board of Di-| 


The Master—I understand. 
Mr. Thompson—I do not feel kindly 


/toward suppressing any part of let- 
ters which I am charged with having 
written and which are said to be ob- 
_jectionable. 


The Master—No, but so far in read- 


ing these letters on numerous occa- 
sions names have been omitted by 


general consent. 

Mr. Thompson—Very well, sir. 

The Master—I cannot regard it as. 
unreasonable for the witness to in- 


‘quire whether that is to obtain on this 
/ occasion. 


Mr. Thompson—Perhaps when I see 


i 
_the letter I shall be in a better posi- 
tion to answer the inquiry. 


Mr. Abbott—Here is a\copy. We 
haven't found the original yet. 
The Master—lIt does not seem to me 


'that you can call the omission of 
|Names under such circumstances “sup- | 
“pressing testimony.” 


Mr. Thompson—I cannot tell, sir, 
He is accusing me of 
writing objectionable letters. Perhaps 
the very thing he objects to would 
turn out not to be objectionable if the 
names were disclosed. I cannot ‘tell 
till I have seen it. 


Mr. Krauthoff—May I submit a copy 
to Your Honor (handing letter to the 
master)? Our request is that the 
names be not read in the court room, 
nor, of course, printed in the record. 

Mr. Thompson—It is perfectly obvi- 
ous that the name here should not be 
disclosed. I should not have disclosed 
it anyway without any request from 
the witness. 

Mr. Abbott—Here is the original 
(handing paper to Mr. Thompson). 

The Master—There is no occasion, 
then, for any controversy about it, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Thompson—None whatever. 
This that they have handed me is ap- 
parently a pencil memorandum, after- 


‘wards typewritten by somebody. The 


pencil memorandum contains many 
erasures and I am trying to find out 
whether the typewritten copy is a 
copy as erased or not. Apparently it 
was not a letter in the real semse of 
the term at ail. | 

Mr. Abbott—This seems to be all 
right. . 


this will be a good time for me tai with the cross-examination may I ad- 


in that 
make a suggestion. I would like to; vert to certain questions that Your, 


yond the correction of his statement.|the hopes and prayers of the beloved; “I wish to modify and supplement Mr. Thompson--This is a document 


” 


a 
, . 
/ 


a 
> 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON,’ U.S.A. FRIDAY, JULY 25, 1919 


r. Dittemore has the 
§ pencil handwriting, 
A ‘15, 1918, and the 
d “Read Aug. 19, 1918,” 

ug. 19." (Reading) 

yf Exhibit 697] 

oston, Aug. 15, 1918. 
» the request of the 

‘gtate my reasons for 

' of sending to Mr. 
irther letter approved 
and sent to him today, 
my reasons include the 


‘believe that this mat- 
r is being handled for 
ier the C. S. movement 


nev. r heard of miscon- | You kindly look at this writing in blue | 
except from mem- | pencil 


oa or from those ta. 
rs of this board have. 
nm communication with. | 
m not convinced that) 


which the board then had and now has hour and a half? A. Probably an 
under consideration, from being avail- hour and a half, 
able in the consideratien of the said 


matter. 
! “JOHN V. DITTEMORE. 


“Roston, Aug. 14, 1918.” 


On the margin is written in blue. 
pencil, in a handwriting which I un-— 
derstand to be that of Mr. Dickey and | 


will suppose to be unless he corrects 


it, the following: 
“The Chair rules that this be filed 


| he not spread upon the minutes. Aug. 
'20, 1918.” 


Q. That is your handwriting, isn't 
it, on the margin? ‘A. I haven't seen 
it, sir. 

Q. All 
witness.) 


(Handing paper to 
Will 


right. 
I will show it to you. 


on the margin and 
whether it is yours or not? 
no. Will you look at it? Can't you 
read it? A. I think that is mine. 
{Pencil memorandum in Mr. Ditte- 


’ 
' 


' 


| 


s board in this mat- more’s handwriting, dated August 14, | 


reed by the demands of | 
claimed. | 
mard investigated the’! 
ro charges of Mrs. 
t her husband a num- | 
$ ago and exonerated 
So far as I have been | 
le charges which have | 
against Mr. [blank] 
t annual meeting are 
the same charges ecx- 
of unsatisfactory work | 
With his duties as an| 
‘agree with the charge 
k] work-as an editor 
ry or inconsequential, 
¥ IT am convinced that 
ive been and are of a 
Cause of ©. S. which 
ye overestimated. | 
ber of The Mother 
“personal purity more 
il the claim has been | 
in Boston within | 
s that I approve of | 
herefore ‘support’ Mr. 
r Mrs. [blank], nor I | 
'@ Claim to face in our | 
| experience as Chris- 


; 
; 


i" 
Pertcene 


‘the methods employed. 
‘the board and by its 
ommittee’ to have been 
ust and compassionate | 
5. Iconsider the many. 
d suggestions, by mem-| 
ard that Mr. [blank] is 
a ced to have consti- | 
lalpractice. | 
isons based upon C. S. 
Obtained, J would still 
iO the letters that have 
. [blank] on the purely | 
‘that they are libelous | 
10 evidence sufficient to” 
Ccessful defense in an. 
“against the members— 


| 
; 


HN V. DITEMORE.” 
nemorandum in hand-.| 


Dittemore, dated Aug. | 
by Mr. Thompson, | 


i *. 
ee 


6 7; typewritten copy | 

xhibit 697a.] | 
have another one you 
yectionable,—Aug. 21? 
Other one, Mr. Thomp-| 
§. 19, from Mr. Ditte-_ 


Let us have them all | 
etionable communica-. 


We want to have now. 


yw the worst. 

—Aug. 19? 

i—If you will only let 
juickly. | 
—We are finding them. 
ye Can. | 
—I want to save time. | 
f—Have you in mind 
Dickey, when you said. 


' 


he 


* : y 
ts 


—Tes, on the subject 
authorizing Mr. Mer- 
(a memorandum after 
it to him. | 
n—Who is testifying 
asking questions? 

—I was asking Mr. 
@ memorandum of 


cross-exam-_. 


o 


I am 


—I shall be very glad 
nor’s direction. I had 
AS proper to speak to 
tely while he was on. 
* ae 
—-It is not proper; the | 
iid have been to talk 
d have taken the. 

1@ witness. But as 
to talk to him, go 


“by Mr. Krauthoff to 


4 | 
Here is a document 
a pencil memorandum. 
red August 19, 1918,”) 
).” and “Read August | 
t ssed to anybody. | 
femore’s handwriting. | 
to the inquiry of the | 
whether there were. 
alterations to the’ 
meeting of Aug. 12th, | 
ate that the following 
| ' before the min- 
record the said 


[presented to the 
Ta draft of a letter 
sed for the board to’ 
Beecher Longyear 
COmmMunication of | 
ahis letter was filed 
iry who wae later in- 
it with other items. 
Smith for his in- | 
hection with Mrs. | 
to the historical 
her Church.’ 
4, 1918. 
| Vv. DITTEMORE.” 
ollowing: 
a protest Against the 
rr ilar and illegal 
ifman of this board 
hi nt document, 
P presented and read 
# regular meeting of 
r. Merritt and filed 
y of the board, to be | 
Custody of the board | 


‘not? 


| A. 
| scribed? 


he 
marks on it, the Dittemore memoran-. 


1918, as read by Mr. 
marked Exhibit 698. | 

Q. Now have you got any other 
letters? A. August 21 there 


memorandum. 


Q. Well, let us have that. 
been calling for that letter, I think, 
now, about 20 minutes. 

Mr. Krauthoff—Would Mr. Thomp- 
son be good enough to inquire of the 
witness as to the subject? It is more 
easily located in that way. 


| 


Is 3) did. | 


I have J 


Q. Do you remember what the sub- | 


Yes or no? Mr. Dickey? <A. It was 
an objection— 

Q. I haven't asked you what it was 
Do you remember affirmatively as you 
sit there what it was? Yes or no? 
I do know what it was. 


Q. What was the subject of it? 


Chair. 

Mr. Thomps8n—Very well. 
Krauthoff. ) 
get it? 

The Witness—Dated Aug. 21. 


Mr. Krauthoff—May I suggest to Mr. 
Thompson that h® go on until we do 
find it? Miss Warren is looking for it. 

Q. Do you think of any other letter 


(To Mr. 


ject of the letter of August 21 was?/ not any right to qualify the answer 


' 
j 
} 


' 


A. He has the right to do it now. 


| 


A.| the moment. 
An objection to the ruling of the, Mr. Thompson I shall have to lat Mr. |A. 


| 


Does that help you to | with these trustees you were of cou 


| A. Surely. 


; 
' 


—if so, what is the date of it—of an. 


objectionable character from your 


standpoint, written by Mr. Dittemore 
At this | 


to that board? Yes or no. 


point all of Mr. Dittemore’s letters— | 


Mr. Thompson—One moment. 
that that be struck out. 

The Master—No. Any other single 
letter. 
Q. 
to the question. A. 
through them, then, because we re- 

ceived a great number of letters. 


If you will give strict attention 


Mr. Thompson—I ask that that be ology suggested by Mr. Eustace you 


stricken out. 
Q. I haven't asked you that, sir. 


in the way you put it. 


Q. Can you now as you sit there! which the evidence is not in. 
| solutely nothing, sir. 
-method of indication, which you re-'no right to interrupt my cross-exam- 
garded as particularly objectionable? jnation of this witness and coach your 


from memory think of any other letter. 
either by subject or date or any other 


Yes or no? A. I cannot at this mo- 
ment recall— 

Q. Very well. Now you have an- 
swered the question. The great sub- 


ject of controversy between the direc- 


tors and the trustees was whether or. 


not, to put it in a word—will you give 


attention. please, to my question? A. | 
think there is a question still unan-. 


swered that vou asked me. 

Q. I don’t think of any, sir. 
remember— 

Mr. Thompson—No matter. 
ahead. I ask that 
checked. 

The Witness—You asked me what I 
objected to in Mr. Dittemore’s letters, 
and these letters were brought forth 
for the purpose— 

Q@. I haven't asked you that. 
question is not before you at all. You 
have counsel here. Kindly maintain 
the position of witness and not of 
counsel. I will ask you to give atten- 
tion to the question. The principal 
subject of controversy between these 
directors and these trustees 
whether the directors had supervisory 
power over the general activities of 
the trustees, or not, was it not, sir? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. And from the beginning to the 
end you 
didn’t you? 


A. 


Go right 


A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And you regarded that conten- 


tion as essential to the maintenance 
of the unity of this Church, did you 
not? <A. Well, I didn’t regard the 
contention as essential. 

Q. The claim, the _ position, 
proposition, or whatever you call it? 
A. I regarded the fact as essential. 

Q. You regarded the maintenance 
of——we will call it that truth as essen- 
tial, did you not; any attack on that 


you thought would be injurious, seri-. 
Science | 


I thought it would be in- | *” | 
with these trustees about changes of | 


ously, to the Christian 
Church? A. 
jurious seriously, yes. 

Q. 
And Mr. Dittemore thought s80, too, 
didn't he? <A. ‘I believe that he did. 


- Tes. 


you made many personal efforts to see 
means of. 


reaching some solution of this contro- | 
‘suggestion made by him, which sifg-— 


gestion you had written in your own, Pe, 
handwriting, did 


if you could not be the 
versy between the two bodies, did you 
A. I did. 

Q@ They included interviews with 
individual 
did they not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And also with the trustees as a 


whole? A. Yes. 


Q. Among those interviews was an. 


interview with Mr. Eustace and others 
concerning Mr. Dittemore’s memoran- 
dum of February, 1916, was it not? 
Yes. ° 
Q. Which you have already de- 
A. Yes. 
Mr. Thompson— Will 
re that paper with Mr. Dittemore’s 


dum as marked up at that conference 
of the trustees? 

[Exhibit 680 produced.] 

Q. You remember this paper, Ex- 
hibit 680, don't you, that you have 
already testified about? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Marked with your handwriting 


bon 
y of it being kept,'on the margin. How long do you think, 


Z a most important 


one of the most which you discussed this paper with. 
I do not care for the. 
and a matter’ exact time; was it 10 minutes or an' Q. So that— 


ed with the cause 


approximately, was the interview at 


the trustees? 


I ask | 
ally willing to recommend, were you 


| 
| 


} 


I shall have to go' about 
changes that they suggested, that when 


| 
' 


If | your directors? 
you can't answer the question, all you| categorically yes or 
have to do is to state that. A. 
answer that question; Mr. Thompson, | pjease, we object to that question, be- 


' 


I can't | 


‘is entitled to have an answer to that 


the witness be. 


That 


Was. 


maintained that they had, 


the | 


You have answered the question. | 
ment word by word, or sentence by | di 


sentence, weighing in your mind the 


Now from time to time. | 
gested by Mr. Eustace and finally, in W4Y. 


members of the trustees, | 


you let me. 


with very great care and attention, | 


; 


state | 
Yes or. 
changes, didn’t he? 


| 


a: 


mean to commit yourself even to rec- | tended. 


please— 

Q. That was time enough to go' The Master—Let him finish his an- 
over every one of these propositions | swer. 
Mr. 
|He has answered that he gave 
Q. And each one was gone over’? | strictly to understand it. 

It was. |. The Witness—Gave himestrictly to 
Q. Both by you and by Mr. Eustace : understand that’ I could not recom- 
speaking for the trustees? A. We/ mend. ) 

did it all together. Mr. Thompson—I ask that his an- 
Q. You did it all together? A.!swer -be stricken out as not respon- 
Yes, sir. sive, sir. The question was perfectly 
Q. Did Mr. Eustace do most of the | clear and definite, and he is evading. 
talking on behalf of the trustees? A.; Mr. Krauthoff—We ask that the in- 
He did. |'timation of counsél that the witness is 
Q. He made some suggestions for | evading the question be stricken out. 


; 


Thompson—He has finished. 


wasn't it? A. Yes. him 


A. 


changes in phraseology, did he-not?; Mr. Thompson—Can’t you let the 


| cross-examination alone? 
Q. You made some, too, didn’t you?) The Master—I think you are inter- 
A. I did. ; 'rupting too much with the cross-ex- 
Q. He agreed to some of your amination. The answer may stand. 
A. He did. | Mr. Thompson—Very well, sir. 
Q. You agreed tosome of his, didn’t; The Master—Mr, Thompson may re- 
you? A. I did. /peat his question and I want the wit- 


Q. And some of the statements in ness to answer it categorically, yes or 


A. He did. 


Thompson, this memorandum were entirely elimi- | no. 


nated, weren't they? A. Yes. Mr. Krauthoff—Without interruption 


Q. Did he agree to that? A. He|by Mr. Thompson. 
The Master—Without 


Yes. Now,/| by either party. 
Mr. Thompson—Or by you. 
Q. Now, will you listen to 
question: when you.were there dur- 


interruption 


Q. Heagreedtoit? A. 
would like to qualify that, Mr. | 
Thompson. 
Mr. Thompson—I do not want any! 
qualification; I ask you to keep to) 
the question and answer. : 
Mr. Krauthoff—If Your 
please— ; 
Mr. Thompson—One moment; he has 


talking with Mr. Eustace, and an oc- 


Honor;|casion arose where a change of 


-and the word “Yes” 
margin, did you at any time, with ref- 


whatever. 
erence to such a change, suggest to Mr. 


Mr. Krauthoff—We protest that the 
witness has the right to explain his 


answer after he said that he agreed. you could not agree on behalf of your 


_board—that is not what-I.am asking-— 
Lut that you would not even’ recom- 
mend it to your board? -Yes or no. 
Yes. 

Q. So that you méan to advise His 

When you had this conference| Honor here and the rest of us that 

. rse | YOu spent an-hour and a half care- 

‘fully discussing changes with a view 


The Master—No, not necessarily at 
If it is objected to by 


Thompson continue. 


Q. 
acting in good faith, were you not? 


Q. You were not going ‘there for 
the purpose of misleading these trus- 
tees, were you? A. Not by any means. 

Q. You were going there in an hon- 
est, sincere attempt to see if by 
changes in phraseology, by eliminating 
matters which seemed to them pecu- 
liarly objectionable and to you no 
very important, you could not reach a 
document which you would be person- 


you were not bound even 
personally to suggest or even help 
alone one bit the 
changes that you were m 
document? 
A. You-go further than I went. 

Q. I think not. We will try it again. 
It is of some consequence, and I want 
you to listen to these questions and 
consider them carefully. A. If you 
would shorten your questions a little, 
Mr. Thompson— 

Mr. Thompson—Wait a minute. 

The Master—Yes, your questions 
are rather too long. 
ou assented to a change in phrase- Mr. Thompson—I will make them 
? shorter, sir. 

Q. You went there, as you have 
stated, for the purpose of doing what 
you could to bring about a solution of 
a controversy, did you not? A. I did, 
indeed. 
ret Q. You did indeed? A. Yes, sir. 
cause it assumes a state of facts, upon . Aad vou thoucht that dhat.you 
were doing was assisting to that end, 
did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Take a certain particular case 
where Mr. Eustace suggested a change 
|in phraseology. Just look at that pa- 
per and point out one such case (hand- 
ing paper to witness). A. The word 
“concurrently” you will find the first 
time it is used. 

Q. I want you to point it out right 
on that paper. A. There is the word, 
the word “department.” 

Q. I want you to find the word that 
he suggested to be written in and that 


nent that 


not? A. No; that was not the case. 

Q. Did you give these trustees to 
understand when you talked with them 
changes, especially about 


would decline to recommend that ito 
I want that answered 
no. 


Mr. Krauthoff—Now, if Your Honor 


Mr. Thompson—lI have assumed ab- 
And you have 


witness. 

Mr. Krauthoff—I am not coaching 
my witness; I object to that statement. 

Mr. Thompson—yYou are interrupt- 
ing the moment the shoe begins to 
pinch; you have done it repeatedly 
throughout this case, and I am not go- 
ing to stand for it. 

The Master—I think Mr. Thompson 


question. 

Mr. Krauthoff—May I suggest the 
point of my objection? 

The Master—You have stated it al- 
ready, I think. 

Mr. Krauthoff—I have 
Thompson interrupted me before I 
was able to say anything. The ques- 
tion assumes that Mr. Dickey assented 
to these changes. 

Mr. Thompson—Now, if Your Honor 
please, that is very unfair. I am try- 
ing to do my duty to my client, and I 
can’t do it if every time I put a ques- 
tion that is embarrassing to the wit-, 
ness this gentleman steps in and tells 
the witness what to say. 

Mr. Krauthoff—Upon that, Mr. 
Thompson asked a question which the A. 
witness had not fully answered, and @-. And, that is your handwriting, 
until that question is fully answered ‘8 in? A. 
it cannot be assumed that Mr. Dickey Q. 
assented to anything. the time you — 

Mr. Thompson—I have not asked -@ccordance with 
him to assent to anything, sir, and if %¢8tion, he knew 
you had listened to the question you 
would have found it out. I believe he 
did know it too. 

The Master—-|I think Mr. Thompson 
is entitled to have the question an- 
swered. Proceed. 

Mr. Thompson—lI ask leave to pro- 
ceed without interruption. 

The Master—May I have the ques- 
tion, please? 

Q. When you were talking during 
that hour and@ a half, or two hours, 


if you can find it. A. 
you just asked me, was it not? 

Q. Yes. <A. That is what I am 
telling you. 


not. Mr. 


Yes. A. The word 


Q. 


Q. Who suggested the word “func- 
onc! 6 36f: Eid. 

Q. Well, find a word that he sug- 
gested and that you wrote in. A.° Yes, 
sir. -Here is the word—the words 
“written approval” were scratched out 
and the word “concurrent” put in at 
Mr. Eustace’s request. 

Q. He suggested the word, did he? 


wrote that word in, 
Mr. 
that 


Eustace’s sug- 
you 


to that change? 
are asking my understanding? 

Q. I-want your— A. 
understand what he was thinking.’ 


Mr. Thompson—No, sir. | 

The Witness—-l 
pardon. May the question 
peated? 


be 


The Witness—-But that is true. You 
d ask me for my understanding. 

Mr. Thompson! don’t care whether 
significance of the alterations seug-| it is true or not. We won't delay that 


phraseology, discussing this docu-! 


some particular cases, assenting and| Mr. Krauthoff—Now, if Your Honor 
writing the word “Yes” opposite the | please ) 

The Master—The question is, Did. 
Mr. Eustace understand? 


Witness--Please repeat the 


you, when writing) The 
that word “Yes” and when writing {| question. ; 
in his suggestion, tell him directly or| Mr. Thompson--No., matter; we, 
indirectly that by so doing you did not | Won't discuss It. That is what was 

If it-«was not, We will re- 
ommending that to your Board of! Peat it. 
Prantean? I want hat answered and Mr. Krauthoff If Your Honor 
or No. A. Not each time. please, | move that the statement of 


Q. No, very well. Did you, Mr. 
Dickey, at any ’‘time—-please note this 
question-— <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. -during that interview tell Mr. 


Eustace, not that you, of course, coud | 9" his part. , 
not agree and bind your board—I am The Master—I think we will het that 


not asking you that—did you give him | statement disappear from the record. 
to aaharetend fairly so that ie, as a| !‘do not think it is necessary, , 
reasonable man, could know ‘what Q. Will you listen to this quéstion? 
you meant, that not only could you| Take thig word “concurrent” which 
not bind your board by any of these| was written in at Mr. Bustace’s sug- 
“Yeses" that you wrote on this paper, | gestion) by you. When you wrote that 
but that you yourself were not eyen| word in, did you think afly progress 
prepared to recommend to your board | had be@n made in the solution of this 
to accept these suggestions? want| difficulty? Yes or No. A, Very little. 
it anewered. A. I gave him strictly Q. Did,you think ary’at all had? 


to understand that I could not recom-| A. Yes, but very little. 
mend— Q. Very little. The progress did 


(delay and that Mr, Thompson would 
not have it, be stricken from the 
record as an unwarranted assumption 


this | 


ing that time, talking with these men, | 


‘phraseology was suggested by him, | 
discussed, and finally writtenin by you) 
written on the. 


Eustace in any form of words, not that. 


to reaching a solution of the difficulty, | 
as you say, and informed your oppo-| 


eo of the) 
aking on that | 
Is that what you mean?| 


was put in the margin with his con-| 
sent. 


Yes. 
Ves ¥ ‘that you would recommend them? 
Is it your understanding that at 


” that you 


were not | No, sir. 


prepared to recommend to the Board | | 
of Directors that they should assent|POnorable thing for you to’ go and| 


Yes or no.. A. You, dea! with these trustees on a basis of | 
reaching a settlement when you, had | 


[ tould’ not | | 
; the extent of recommending what you | 


The Master—-No, he did not’ ask you) WeTe writing “Yes against? A. I do. | 


for your understanding, as J got It. " 
| sense of honor. 


Mr. Thompson that the witness wanted | 


| A. Not altogether. 
' Q Did it at all? 
slight extent. 


A. To a very. 


A. No. 
Q. 


Mr.- KrYauthoff—If Your Honor | sonally assented to that word, did it?! had not meant to agree in any eense’ Q. You may look at it a little lat-t. 
'of the word at ali? 
You don't think so. “Now, let! 


r. Dickey. 
Mr. Bates—Let him see it now. if i 


‘ws have that paper once more. I did | is the heart. 


Q. Did you, as a matter of fact, not‘mean to give it back to you quite 


| personally assent to that word? A. No. 80 soon. 


(‘To Mr. Krauthoff.) 


Q. Does the striking out— 


You! Mr. Bates—Let him look at it ff you 


Did you believe that it would be have another memorandum or agree- are going to ask a question about ft. 


; @ 

a good change’? A. No. 

change? 

impossible. 
Q. 

change to make? A. No. 


. 


cause of settlement at afl? A. Some- 


what. : 
Q. Somewhat. Did you think 
would have helped on that cause. of 


' 
| 
: 
’ 


| 


; settlement if Mr. Eustace had known been marked and seen by you before, 


that you were not prepared even to 


| recommend it. let alone vote for it 
' before that Board of Djrectors? A. 3 


' don’t know. 

| .@, You don't know. 
lieve that Mr. Eustace did so under- 
‘stand with reference to, all 
‘changes, whether suggested by you or 
by him, as to which “Yes” was writ- 


ten down on the margin? Do you think | 


he did understand not merely that you 
were not even binding your directors 


| going to recommend it to them? A. I 


don’t know what he understood. 


stood that that he would have spent 
-an hour and a half with you in this 
laborious consideration of this paper? 
A. I couldn't tell you that. 


he might be, was a fool? A. No. 


; 

Q. 
site these changes that were made on 
‘this paper? A. Because I. was will- 
ing to take that as a basis so that I 
‘might know exactly what Mr. Eustace 


and his associates had in their thought | airé-weedet 


with respect to an agreement which 
'we might arrive at and-present it to 
'my associates. 


‘what you had in your thought when 
you wrote “Yes” there? 
A. 
in my thoughts. 

Q. I don’t want: that. 
‘categorical answer. Did 
'by writing the word 


I want a 
7ou 


or his associates should find out or 


know or have reason,to know what! 
I was per-. 


| rilli ‘ r should know. 


that | 
changes after | 
+you had written “Yes” on the paper? | 


was in vour thought? A. 
| what was in my mind. 

| Q. Was it in your thought 
these were desirable 


' 


|A. It was desirable for the purposes 


for which I wanted it. 


| Q. Was that purpose for the pur- 
pose of recommending it to your di-. 
|'rectors to be put through as a com- | 


‘promise? A. The purpose was only 
| presenting it to them, not for recom- 
| mending. 


| Q. By “presenting” do you mean | 
physically handing the paper to three | 


‘or four men? A. ‘Yes. 

| Q. And nothing more’ 
‘all I did. 
| Q. Do 
i'than that? 
| paper? A. Of course, I 
'hand it physically without doing some 
| thinking. 


| Q. Do you mean by “presenting,” 


'Mr. Dickey, that you would: present 
it to your directors in good faith as a 
‘basis arrived upon by you and these 


ibe, accepted by the directors? A. You 


Ment on which | 
Q. Did you think it was a bad| made, which I think is the one [ at it now-——not on your life. Governor. 


A. I did not think it was/ Want now. NOW. That is too easy. We have had enough 


some changes 


(To the witness.) 


were, 


Mr. Thompson——-No, he won't look 


‘calling your attention to Exhibit 631.| of this interfering with the croes-ex- 


ing with trustees, March 10, 1919"— 


| 


Did you think it helped on the, 


’ 


- | other paper entirely; it is Exhibit 651. 


these 


but that you were not even personally | 


Q. Did you think if he had under- | 


Do you be paper, were you not? 


The Master—-Pardon me. What 
this? 
hunting for? 


Mr. Thompson—No, it is an- 


sir, 


Q. You identify that as having 
do you? That has been in the case, 
I think. A. Yes. 

Q. You. were questioned about this 


A. Yes. 


, Q. Whose handwriting are these 
pencil interlineations in? A. That is 
mine. 

Q. Yours? A. Yes. 

Q. Who made that erasure indica- 
tion there, circular mark on the first 
page? A. It is very faint. I have to 
look at it. 

Q. Very at it. 


well. Take a look 


A. What was it you wanted? 


Q. Who made that mark around the 
words? A. I did. 

Q. And there are one or two other 
such marks. “Here is another one on 


the second page, with a delete mark 


' there. 
Q. You never saw any sign, did, 


you, that Mr. Eustace, whatever else | 


Who made that? A. I did. 
Q. Youdid? A. Yes, sir. 


Q@. Those marks were made in econ- 


‘nection with some talk between you 


Why did you write “Yes” oppo- | 


Q. Did you want to‘have him know | 


and the trustees in reference to a com- 
promise, were they not? <A. Those 
marks were made for my own infor- 


' mation. : 


Q.- Who was present when they 
A. All of the trustees 


Is this the letter you have been 


, isn't 


Dickey. 


letter has been found 


Did you think it was a desirable marked “Read and discussed at meet~| ,mination, both by the counsel and 


client. 

Q. The striking oot of that sentence 
in these worda, “and they are subject 
to the general supervision of the 
Board of Directors in accordance with 
the provisions of the By-Laws and 
Trust Deed.” did not indicate In the 
remotest way that under any circum- 
stances whatever you would be pre- 
pared to assent to it, did it? A. No; 
and itvis not stricken out, either. 

Q. It has got a line around it and 
the mark “d" on the margin. haant 
i? A. That is true 

Q. That is the sizn 
. 2° wee a 
“delete.” yes, sir. 

Q. Now, want to talk about some- 
thing else for a little while, Mr. 
A. Yes, sir. 

The Master—J] suggest if that other 
that it would 
be well to complete that. 

Mr. Thompsoh—-I agree with that 
heartily. I think it is important, and 
I have been after the letter. 

Mr. Krauthoff—If I may ask the 
witness for the memorandum to which 
he referred when he called attention 
to it we might be able to iocate it. 
We have not been able to iocate it. 


Mr. Thompson—Mr. Dickey located 
it when he said, in answer to my 


to strike out, 
the sign for 


question, it was something @bjection- 


and two .of the directors besides my- | 


3 


self. 
* |. Where was it? In the-directors’ 
room? <A. In the directors’ room of 


| The Mother Church, 


Yes or No. | 
I told him a great deal what was | 


intend | 
“Yes’’ opposite | 


/any of these changes that Mr. Eustace | 4, 4.6 gmith’s memorandum? 


Q. Did the trustees see you make 
these marks? A. I think they saw me 
writing. I don’t know what they— 

Q. Did they have any copy of the 
paper? A. No. 

Q. Who drew this paper? Is this 
A. Ibe- 
lieve now that it is. 

Q. You think that is Judge Smith’s. 
In what connection did you strike out 


the words “of Mrs. Eddy’s published 
writings,’ and so on? A. That was 
the result of a discussion between the 


able in the letter‘of Aug. 21. I would 
like to see it very much and’see how 
objectionable it was. 


Mr. Krauthoff—He said, if Your 


Honor please, it was an objection by 
Mr. Dittemore to a ruling of the Chair, 
-as I -recall it, 


| 
; 
’ 


| 


Mr. Thompson—Don’t you recall 
that I asked him to produce all these 


letters which he regarded as objec- 


’ 
; 


' 


; 


’ 
; 


tionable, and this was one of them. 


The Master—Oh, well, Mr. Krauthoff 


suggests that the witness says it was 
an objection by Mr. Dittemore to a 
ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. Thompson—Certainly; 
true. 

The Master—Perhaps that will help 


that is 


Mr. Krauthoff—Can you describe it 
more fully? 


The Master—No, I think that is 


members of the Board of Directors and | enough for a description. 


the trustees. 


The Witness—I can tell something 


; 
Q. What do you mean by the result | that 1 think will throw light on it. 


of a discussion? What do you mean 
by that? A. I mean I wrote that 
down after finding out what the trus- 


tees thought ought to go in there in- 


A. That is| 


you mean anything more 
Do you mean anything | 
‘more than physically handing the | 
could not | 


ten. 


| 


| 


is written there in your handwriting | srustees which. in your judgment, | 
That is what) ought to bé, or it was desirable should | 


; 


‘have spoiled the question by asking. 


‘co o . of | 
This word department 'what my judgment was. 
was deleted at Mr: Eustace’s request. | 
“function” | 


Q. Never mind my spoiling the 

question. 

involved in that one statement. 

| Q. We will take it back if it puzzles 

-your acute mind. A. It does not puz- 

zle me; it is perfectly clear what you 

' want me to do. 

” @> Je tz. a Fee. 

| Q. We will try it again. A. Yes. 
Q. When you presented that paper 

to your directors, did you recommend 

at all directly or indirectly, that they 

adopt the changes? Yes or No. A. No. 

Q. Did you ever tell Mr. Eustace 

A. 

No, sir. 

Q. Did you give him to understand 


would recommend it? 


QQ. Did you think that ft. was an 


-in.your mind not to be bound even to 


I just want to find out your 
A. 


Q. 


beg .Your Honor’s:| Pertectly honorable and necessary. 


re- | 


Mr. Thompson—We wil} strike ‘it out. | ure. Now, take the other cogferences | 
‘that you had with the trustees in ref- 


erence to documents and papers in 
your efforts to reach a compromise in 
this case. You had other conferences, 
too, with them, did you not? A. Yes. 

, Q. They came 


sented? A. Yes. 

Q. That paper was gone over too. 
wasn't it? A. Yes. 

-Q. And marks were made on the 
margin of that, too, weren't’ there? 
A. I didn't make them. 


Q. Somebody did, didn’t ‘they? A. 
I don't know. | 

Q. You don’t know. 
were talked over, weren't they? 
Yes, * “ | 

Q. And some sort. of what we 
might call an agreement or under- 
standing or meeting of minds was 
reached tentatively in regard to some 
of those papers, wasn't it? <A. No, 
sir. 

Q: No. No further even approx- 
imations to an agreement were ever 
reached after that conference bétween 
you and the trustees; is that right? 
A. No. ' 

Q. Did it ever occur to you that 
one ‘reason why your negotiations 
never went any further was that the 
trustees might have felt slightly ag- 
grieved, perhaps that you having 
spent this time, ostensibly trying to 


The clauses 
A. 


hnot congist in the fact that you per- 


a 


| 


A. There are two questions | 


A. any way or in any sense assented to 


| stead of what was there. ., 


Q. You mean to tell us that you 
wrote down something that you 
thought would be satisfactory to the 
trustees? A. That is what I said. 

Q. That is what you said? A. Yes; 
for my own information. 

Q. For your own information? A. 
Just for my own guidance. 

Q. I am not asking for whose 
information it was, but I am asking 
under what circumstances it was Writ- 
You have told me— A. I wrote 
it under circumstances that I wanted 
it for my own information. 

Q. That may all be. You told me 
you wrote it because, after discussing 
it, you thought it was sat®sfactory to 
these men? A. No. 

Q. You thought it was unsatisfac- 
tory, did you? A. No. I wrote it for 
my own information as being an ex- 


pression from them which they sug- 


} 
} 
) 
i 


i 


gested ought to go in there. 

Q. Did you give— A. I don’t know 
whether they would have accepted 
that or not... ; 

Q. Did you give any indication when 
you wrote that in as to whether or not 
it would be satisfactory to you? A. 


No. 


Q. 
sure about that. 

Q. You did not give any of these 
three men, or any other men, to under- 
Stand, either directly or indirectly, 
after the talk which led to the, writing 
in of those words and the striking 
out of the other words, that you in 


thatchange? A. iI didnotin any way 
or sense or intimation or information. 

Q. And you are prepared te stand 
on that answer? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You understand the nature of 
an oath, of course, don’t you? A. 
Well, I hope I do. 

Q. You hope so; I think you ought 
to. The same is true as to the strik- 


I thought it was ing out marks here? A. Yes. 


Q. You made those as the result of 


‘Q, You have answered the question, | talk and otherwise which would indi- 
,and have made the necessary disclos-| cate to you what, you thought these 


men would agree t@? A. Yes. 

Q. So when you’ struck’ out these 
words referring to the trustees, “and 
they are subject to the general super- 


vision of the Board of Directors in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 


lo see you ‘subse-| 
quently with a paper which they pre- | 


By-Laws and Trust Deed,” you didn’t 
mean by that striking out to indicate 
that under any circumstances’ you 
would agree to that, did you? A. Not 
by any means, 

Q. ‘You struck it out so that you 
might learn and keep in your mémory, 
and not forget, that that was what 
these men wanted? Is that’it? At 
that time. 

Q. At that time. You thought you 
might possibly forget. it? A. No, I 
did not think that at all. , 

Q. .If you did not make a note of it? 
A. I didn’t think that I might pgs- 
sibly forget if. 

Q. But still yow: were ‘not sure 
enough that you would remember it so 
but What’ you wanted to make it clear 
to your own mind that that would 
have to he struck out or else you 
would never satisfy these men? A. 
That doesn’t describe the situation at 
all. 


> Q. Now, the striking out-of that 


sentence, which you have already 
stated to me in the earlier part of 
your examination was the very heart 
of the whole controversy—does the 
striking out of that— A. I will have 


reach an agreement, it turned out you ‘to see that again if it is the heart. 


4 


' 
' 
| 


| 


| 


Are you sure? A. Sure; very’ 


Mr. Thompson—Then do it at the 
intermission and do not interrupt my 
eross-examination; let it go. 

Q. The By-Laws of this, Church 
contain various provisions for disci- 
plining members, don’t they? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. You can discipline a single mem- 
ber, a simple member, and you can 
distipline a reader, lecturer, or vari- 
ous other officers of the Church, can't 
you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If they do things that are not 
right? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, the By-Laws-—I won't take 
time to go over them in detail, al- 
though I have them here and can do 
it if your memory is not fresh on 


'them—it has been the practice under 
' those By-Laws if a man is accused of 


any offense which seems to make dis- 
cipline nécessary, to call that man in 
and hear what he has got to say about 
it, hasn’t it? A. Yes. 


Mr.- Krauthoff—If 
please. : 

Mr. Thompson—Well, 
has answered. 

Q. And that practice has been 
pretty invariably followed, hasn't it, 
by your Board of Directors? A. Yes. 

Mr. Krauthoff—If Your Honor 
please— 

Mr. Thompson—What is the matter 
with you? P : 

' Mr. Krauthoff—Nothing whatever. 
If the witness will give me an oppor- 
tunity— . 

Mr. Thompson—You are not affected 
by hypnosis,gare you? . 

Mr. Krauthoff—I submit that I am 
entitled to’present my objections with- 
out these remarks by Mr. Thompson 
being inflicted upon me. 

Mr, Thompson—I don’t think they 
will hurt you. 


The Master—I think it is desirable 
in the highest degree to avoid inter- 
rupting a, cross-examination; it re- 
quires a very serious reason to justify 
that. ete 

Mr. Krauthoff—And I can only jus- 
tify my interruption by being per- 
mitted.fo state my reasons accurately, 
and when that opportunity arises I 
will do it. 

The.“Master—Proceed, Mr. Thomp- 
ions. * 
~ Qu. Approximately—lI am not asking 
for exact figures—approximately how 
many cases of discipline have come 
before your Board of Directors in the 
manner I have indicated during the 
last three or four years? 


Mr. Krauthoff—Now, if Your Honor 
please, we object to that question for 
this reason. The plaintiff in this case 
— of his dismissal as a mem- 

er— 


Mr. Thompson—Now, just see this. 

Mr. Krauthogf— —as a member of 
the Board of Directors, without notice 
and without hearing, under a clause 
of the Manual which applies only to a 
director— 

Mr. Thompson—Now, 
that. 

The Master—One moment. 

Mr. Krauthoff—With respect to 
which— 

The Master—Let him finish. Is tha 
all? 

Mr. Krauthoff— —only one director 
has been dismissed. The practice of 
the board with respect to instances 
arising under other sections of the 
By-Laws can throw no light upon 
the controversy and is wholly irrele- 
vant. 

Mr. Thompson—Now, let me say— 

The Master—Pause a4 moment. You 
needn't say anything. Mr. Thompson. 


Your Honor 


the witness 


just think of 


'To my mind that constitutes no ob- 


A 


- 


4 - 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


yyou would put only one limitation on 
this cross-examination; if matters | 
were brought up that had two charac-_ pline before the intermission. Do you | 


U.S.A.. FRIDAY, “JULY 25, 1919 


Q. Now coming back to these near-| Mr. Krauthoff—Now, if Your Henor Q. So that the fect is that 
ings. We were talking about disci-' please— (were holding the directors 
Mr. Thompson—That was gone into with Mr. Ditt 


— 


i| 


ought to be done in this controversy 


Thompson, dated Aug. 21, 1918, marked 
between these two boards, was not in 


Exhibit 699.] 


to the propriety of 
in cross-examination. 


_ 


ye indicated to you have 


may continue. 
you tell me about 
of discipline of the 


The Witness—In looking for that 
I also found some others, Mr. Thomp- 
| gon. 

| Q. Let us have them, if you can 


your board during the produce them quickly. A. All the let- 


‘four years? I don’t want ters which Mr. Dittemore wrote to us| 


it half a dozen? A. More: th 


1 15, 20, roughly? One hun- 


, 


4 
tell 


Pe, i 
. it 
: ahs n 


care for exactness. 


What is it, one or 
n't the remotest idea. 


somewhere, A. Oh, 


ent. 
A. 


I should say. 


were objectionable. 

Mr. Thompson—You have said that 
ree or four times. 

The Witness—I would like to— 

|: Mr. Thompson—I ask that it be 
'gtricken out, sir; it doesn’t answer 
any question. 

| The Witness—You asked me what 
other letters I have found that were 


vy 1 do, that is all right; | objectionable. I have found a great 
1 enough. A. But perhaps 


th number, it may not have 


4 


5 to your recollection? A. you? 
‘t think so, no. | 


rel 


y. a 
more suggests it was 
Do you think that 


many. 


put in an answer which three times 


had been ruled out by the Court, and | 


which you knew was improper, didn’t 
A. 
give you all the letters that you called 


along somewhere 15, 20, for. 


that, you think? 


It | 


Q. And you took that occasion to 


I thought I had a right to. 


Q.' You knew that what I asked you | 


any degree the cause that actuated his 
removal from that board? Yes or No? 
A. It was in some degree. 

Q. Was it in any material degree, 
sir? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it a substantial reason for 

ejecting him from that board—the po- 
'sition that he took on that contro- 
| versy? A. It was merely— 
' Q. You ‘have answered it—_ A. 
_(continued) —one of the many rea- 
sons. 
| Q. I don’t want that, sir. I haven't 
asked one of the many reasons. I ask 
that that be struck out. It is impor- 
tant I get my answers straight. Isn’t 
it— 

Mr. Bates—I submit, may it please 
the Court— 

_ The Master—That is equivalent to 
an answer, “HM was,” I think. 
Mr. Bates—I want to submit, Your 


. 


teristics—first, which bore only on 
the Dittemore case, and, secondly, | 


—then you would consider whether 
you would exclude them. That is all 
you said, and I have lived right up 
ito that.ruling. 

Thé Master—I think that must."be 
so. * a 
Mr. Bates—Your Honor’s statement 
was: s 

“If he tries to extend the cross- 
examination beyond that point, # it 
should appear that any real injustice 
is going to be done by permitting him 
to do so, I will reserve the right to 
stop him at that point.” 

The Master—Yes. 

Mr. Bates—I think that point, Your 
Honor, has been reached. He is at- 
tempting to confine this witness to his 
own interpretation of what actuated 
the witness. He assumes, for in- 
stance, in the last question, that the 


, Honor— 
| The Master—I so take it— 
| Mr. Bates— —that Mr. Thompson is 


} going to give? 


remember? <A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you during the intermission 


which had not been in any way re-| talk with your counsel about the ex- 
ferred to in the previous examination | amination? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Whom did you talk with? 
Mr. Krauthoff. 

Q. Have you before going on the 
witness stand. here gone over with 
your counsel the testimony you were 
A. I have gone over 
a great deal of it, yes. 


The Master—Can’t we assume that 
he has? 

Mr. Thompson—Assume that he has. 

Q. During the intermission you dis- 
cusséd with hinr the bearing of this 
question of discipline of directors 
and discipline of members, didn’t you? 
A. No. 

Q. Was anything said about a rela- 
tion between disciplining and disci- 
plining members? A. What he said 
to me— 

Q. No, yes or no. A. No. 

Q. That subject was not discussed 


A. 


i 


’ 


'on direct, sir. 
The Master—The witness certainly templation his 


testified that Judge 


sulted. 
Mr. Krauthoffi—Not about removing 
Mr. Dittemore. 
Mr. Thompson— Yes, 
Mr. Krauthoff—No. 
ence with associates.) 
error about that. 


(After confer- 
I find I am in 


'Feb..1, right along. and 
Smith was con- 
not like to say “contemplation.” 
he did; he did. 


The Witness—I think it must have 


been. 

Mr. Krauthoff—It was on General 
Streeter’s examination. He was asked 
about the removal of the trustees, but 
not the removal of Mr. Dittemore. 

Mr. Thompson—The subject was 
gone into. I know that the matter 
was brought up sufficiently to justify 
this question about how many days. 

Mr. Krauthoff—It has no relation 
whatever to the Eustace case. 

Mr. Thompson—It has every rela- 
tion to the Eustace case, because the 


same hearings were demanded by nat- | 


dismissal 
board, and did not say a word to 
about it? Is that so? A. I woe 


peti 


$5 


had it under consideration. 

Q. Consideration? <A. Yes. 

Q. With that modification the an- 
swer would be “Yes,” wouldn't it? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Now. there is one other subject 


| want to talk to you abouta minute. 
Did you know that during that period 
from Feb. 1, 1919, up to Mareb 17, 


Judge Smith was constantly calling 


‘upon Mr. Dittemore personally and 


privately at his rooms and having 
friendly conversations with him? Did 
you know that? A. I knew that he 
had called some. 

The Master—Did you Know it or 
not? 

Q. Did you know it or not? A. 
No, not constantly. 

Q. Did you know that he was oc- 


casionally calling upon him and hav- 
ing these friendly conversations with 
him in his room? A. I knew he was 


interrogating in regard to matters 
which we were not allowed to ask engl 
witness in direct examination, not- 


ural justice for Mr. Dittemore as were 
‘;demanded by natural justice for Mr. 


| Rowlands. 
The Master—I am quite unable to 


ke much difference. More | for, with an emphasis that could not 
yway? A. In how long | be misunderstood even by you, was for 
say? 'you to identify any letter now stuck 


matter of Mr. Dittemoré’s dismissal| between you and Mr. Krauthoff? A 
was merely a matter concerning the/| Yes. 


' dispute over the trustees. There were | Q. It was? A. It was not. 


or four years. I am not out in your mind as particularly ob- 


guess, Mr. Thompson, be-| well, didn’t you? A. 


is “eT, 
& 
jiF 


Je present moment? 


tness now. A. 


do anything at all to. 
those things. It may 
or 30.. 

ild be your best recol-. 
° ie y 


‘. 
Q. Yes or no, Mr. Dickey. 
you sq understand my inquiry? 


Didn't 
ee 


didn't understand that I had to do it | 
tion before the Court now, Governor. 


on the spur of the moment. 


Q. The spur of the moment doesn’t | 


ot Id be a fair estimate include five or 10 minutes intermis- 
oo ta. | 


well. Now, among those now. 


r Pe 
i ad 


remember any readers. 


ie were there any lec-. 
Ir to you now. A. Yes. 
e any church ss gad 


sion, does it? 


Q. Didn't you understand that per- 
fectly well? Let us have an under- 
Standing here now. Didn’t you know 
as a matter of fact that what I was 


ou remember in all your calling for was particular letters that 
AS a director ever having you now remember to have been ob- 
discipline a church read- 


= 


e who it was, I won't | 


jectionable? Didn’t you know that 
that was what I was calling for? 


| that. A. Possibly the/ That is true. 


7 


a, 


er of some branch church? tion. 


b 

i 
; I 
7 
i 


ach church, but not a| 
Mother Church. | 


ps, because a man. 
brought in— 
want is just a definite 
no, to it. Do you re-. 


r having occasion before 
fe @ vacancy on the Board | 


7) 


© vote on a motion to dis- 


At 


h for violation of the By- 


_ don't you, on complaint 


~~ 


1 require him to state in 
a dntelligible form, what 


“merely on the unsup- 


y 


vs 


ecomplainant? A. There 


eau 


it hearings from the man. 


— 
ay POE 
> 
y 


tors? 


fic 


No, sir. 


le you were on the 
A. No, sir. 

were on the Board 
you ever have occa- 


of the board—vyes or 


17? A. Board of 


discipline a member 


me a reader or lec- 
sr it may be, you do 


pay? A. Yes. 
a@ person makes a 
laining of, don’t you? 


are not satisfied to 
h, eject a man from 


t of somebody else, are 
to hear the man orally, 


s where we have taken 


‘ally you expect that it 
and just thing, before 


| a serious step as to ex- 


+ 
id 
a 

~<3 
% ae 


ar 


a @ 


(act 
R' £ 
hes 


} will pause here for a 
a od 


at 


iy 


Bh 


ny M 


ey were read it was the 
@ stamp on indicating 


wi 


y. 21; the memorandum 


nm the Church, to give 
chance personally to 
and explain away the 


e against him, whether 


mt you? A. Yes. I. 
of ever having taken | 


would be consistent | 
of fair dealing, | 
Yes. | 


‘would be so however 


ual was who was 
discipline, wouldn't 


| ow, with the in- 

Krauthoff I will suz- 
onor please, that it is 
the {ntermission, and 
get along better if we 


If that is agreeable to 


Recess] 
| am handed a 
said to be the memo- 


calling for. 
practice of your 
On all letters or 


’ sence 


i with your board, was 


that they had been 


read, and the date 


_unteered 


‘Many times. 
°° Q. Very well; 


Q. Very well. Now stop right 


there; you have answered that que#&| 


Did you think after you had 
produced this letter of March 21 that 
it was proper for you to go on and say 
that all Mr. Dittemore’s letters were 
objectionable? Did you think that was 
proper? 

The Master—Do you mean March 21? 

Mr. Thompson—Aug. 21, I think it 
was. 

The Master—You said March. 

A. In answer to your previous 
question, yes. 

,Q. You thought it was proper? 
I did. 


answer, and after it has been once or 
twice stricken out when you had vol- 
it? A. I did not know it 
had been stricken out. 

Q. Very well. 
you haven't given me a chance. 

The Master—I think you will have to 
pause there. 

Mr. Thompson—Strike that out. 


Q. Have you ever been on the wit- 


ness stand before? A. 
a great many years ago. 


I think once, 


the duty of a witness to listen to a 
question before he answers it? 


The Master—I do not think we had 
'is good stuff, Governor. | 


better go into that, Mr. Thompson. 
Mr. Thompson—Very well, sir. 
The Witness—My common 
would tell me that. 
The Master—Strike that out. 


Q. Now take this document of Aug. 


21. Do you remember this meeting 
of Aug. 21 at which this contfoversy 
arose? A. I do remember— 

Q. You* remember—very well, you 
have answered it. 
Dittemore, in the course of the pro- 
test that he made against certain 
actions of yours as chairman, using 
the word “Prussian”? Yes or no. A. 
Oppression? 

Q. No, Prussian, Prussian; German 
—Prussia. A. Prussian? 

Q. Yes. A. Oh, yes, he used that 


That is all I am asking. A. Yes. 

Q. And he used it with reference 
to certain action of yours as chairman 
which he regarded as improper, didn’t 
he? A. Yes. 


Q. Do you remember that Mr. Ditte-. 


more protested against any other lan- 
guage of yours at that meeting, Mr. 
Dickey? A. No. 

Q. Do you remember any joke that 


you made at that meeting at which 
he protested as being improper for | 
any gentleman to make anywhere? 


Yes or no, A. Yes. 
Q. Do you remember that the joke 


you then made was a lewd and lascivi- | 


ous remark? A. No, sir. 


Q. 


without a blush? Yes or no. 


more protested, not once but many. 


withstanding my protest. Your Honor's 


I can jectionable; you knew that perfectly | Tuling was that you would allow Mr. 
|Thompson -to proceed and see how 


A. No, but I have then. 


A. ! 


| relating to the Dittemore case. 
: been 

Q. Although you knew that no ques-. 

tion had been put that called for that. 


A. Mr. Thompson, | 


sense 


‘not look at it in that way. 


You remember Mr. 


tion of this witness. 
is going into it in full. 


far he ought to go. But Your Honor 


should have that in mind-— 
Mr. Thompson—tThere is no ques- 


The Master—I don’t know about | 
that. If you are now cross-examining | 
on something which I have forbidden 
the witness to be examined upon in 
direct, that is a matter to which coun- 
sel has a right to call my attention. 

Mr. Thompson--I haven't put any 
question. He is‘arguing— 

Mr. Bates—I am referring to all of 
these questions. | 

Mr. Thompson—They are all in.) 
Your objection— | 

The Master—One moment. I want | 
to get this straight. | 

Mr. Bates—[ want to refer to it now | 
in order that His Honor may recall. 
the fact that he stated that no injus-| 
tice would be done by this method of | 
procedure. I stated that it was offer- | 
ing the opportunity to Mr. Thompson | 
to cross-examine on matters which we | 
had not been permitted to go into on) 
direct. | 

The Master—What is it that you) 
have not been permitted to go into? | 

Mr. Bates—Ifto any of these matters 


Mr. Thompson—Oh, they have all 
gone into, Governor; you are 
mistaken. 

Mr. Bates—-All these subjects that | 
you have brought up and these letters | 
that you have put in today. I want to 
say, Your Honor, I will not object to! 
its proceeding providing counsel con- 
ducts himself as counsel ought to. I. 
have sat here and been outraged by | 
his manner. | 

Mr. Thompson-—You have! | 

Mr. Bates—He has not the manner | 
of a counsel; he has not the manner | 


; 


except of a counsel in the police courts. 
There is no reason for treating rit 
Q. Have you ever heard that it was | . big itioheg 

. t /ness in the manner in which the coun- 


sel has done. | 


Mr. Thompson—tThat is right: that 


Q. Now let us go back to this mect-| 
ing of Aug. 21. | 

The Master—One moment. I do not | 
quite see where you leave us. You! 
tell me that I am permitting cross- | 
examination on something that I re-'| 
stricted inquiry about on direct. I do 
I do not 
see that. , 

Mr. Bates—Your Honor would not 
allow us to take up the matter of the 
Dittemore case in the direct examina- | 
Mr. niger seen 


The Master—-The witness told the! 
whole story, did he not? | 
Mr. Bates—Certainly not. There | 


‘in my 


many disputes that we should have | 
shown; we should have shown a con-. 


Q. 


‘in disciplining ordinary members you 


stant hostile attitude on the part Of—| pave them what we ordinarily call a 


Mr. Thompson—The Governor, 
think, is forgetting that we are dealing 
here with a set of rules—rules of evi- 
dence, that there are 
methods of putting questions, and it 
does not follew that the question ought | 
to be objected to ‘because you think | 
the answer would not be favorable to’ 
your side. 

Mr. Bates—I am perfectly satisfied 
with the answer. 

The Master—I do not think that is 
a fair criticism of Governor Bates’ ob- 
jection. Your objection has not. come 
until now, after*most of what you ob- 
ject to has gone in. 

Mr. Bates—No, Your Honor, I have 
stood it so long that I thought Your 
Honor would see where the injustice 
came about in allowing Mr. Thompson 
to cross-éxamine the witness on mat- 
ters that we had not been allowed to 
examine him in chief. 

Mr. Thompson—That is your old 
point; you have raised it again and 
again. 

Mr. Bates—Yes, and His Honor said 
if he saw an injustice was being done 
he would stop it. 

Mr. Thompson—wWith great defer- 
ence, Your Honor did not say that. 

Mr. Bates—lIt is right here, and I 
have just read it from the record. 

The Master—There is no doubt that 
I said what you read. 

Mr. Thompson—Not in the sense that 
he puts it. 

The Master—I am unable to see that 
any particular injustice is being done. 

Mr. Bates—I cannot make it plainer, 
Your Honor, than that the injustice 
comes in allowing him to put words 
into the mouth of a witness in the form 
of a question, and then ask him yes or 
no, and various other ways, when the 
witness should be allowed first to have 
stated the situation as it is. 

Mr. Thompson—-I really do not think 
you appreciate the 
cross-examination. 


| hearing, 


traditional | “Sing P 


| 


usually, haven’t you? A. 
Yes. 


Have you ever expelled a mem- 


A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. How many times, roughly—half 
a dozen? A. Three or four, perhaps. 

Q. Three or four? Were those 
cases where thd people asked for a 
hearing and you didn’t give it to them? 
A. I think we have on some occa- 
sions. 

Q." That is, there are cases where 
people— A. Yes; they are rare, how- 
ever. 

Q. There are rare occasions where 
people who were about to be expelled 
have asked you to give them a chance 
to be hedrd, and you have refused it? 
Is that so? A. No. 


Q. That is, when they— A. Par- 
don me, let me explain. In one case 
a man was in the penitentiary, and 
we couldn’t wait until he got out, so 
we couldn’t give him a hearing. 

Mr. Thompson—lI ask that that be 
struck out. | 

The Master—Why isn’t that a fair 
answer? 

Mr. Thompson—I asked him whether 
there were any cases. 

The Master—The answer, then, may 
stand; there was one case. 

Mr. Thompson—There was one case. 

Q. Was there ever any other case 
where a man wanted a hearing and 
you didn’t give it to him? A. Not 
where he wanted a hearing and it was 
possible to give it to him, that we 
didn’t give it to him. 

Q. Was there ever any case where 
a man wanted a hearing and you ex- 


_pelled him without giving him a hear- 


ing? Yes or no. A. Not if it was 
possible at all to give it to him. 


Q. I haven’t asked _ that, _ sir. 


significance of} Whether it was possible or not, do 
It is customary,| you remember any case where your 
limited experience—some, 30| board has expelled a member of the 


years—jin cross-examination to put a; Christian Science Church without in 


question in a leading form occasional- 
lv, and I never have heard it objected 


to on:that ground. 


Mr. Bates—If vour cross-examina- 
tion had been conducted in a dignified, 
calm manner, and had not exhibited so 
much nervousness and so much in- 
sistence that you should have an an- 
swer your°own way, and to prevent 


the witness from making any explana- | 


tion whatsoever, I would not have 
objected. 

Mr. Thompson—Very well. 

Mr. Bates—But when you are cross- 
examining a witness on matters which | 
he has not been allowed to testify to | 


first in chief, then it is proper that he| 


you remember it. | 


| You remember that it was a' 
joke no woman could hear and stand 
A. No. | 
Q. You remember that Mr. Ditte-. 


were many letters which we were go-|should be given an opportunity to | 
ing to put in that we were not al-| make the explanation as he goes along. | 
lowed to put in. If he is not, there is an injustice. 
| The Master—I thought you went; The Master—He will get a chance 
over the whole ground. ‘sooner or later to make any explana- 
Mr. Thompson—He did, sir. ‘tion that justice requires. You may 
| Mr. Bates—Only in regard to the be sure of that. 
Mr. Thompson—It seems to me— 


Eustace case, Your Honor. 
| Mr. Thompson—Oh, that is not so. The Master—Pause one moment. 
| You are aware, Governor. Bates, no 


' Mr. Bates—Your Honor said that ; f 
| dcubt, as we all are, of the practical 


you thought we ought not to do that. | wa 
The Master—What they did in re-| impossibility of obliging, compelling, 


gard to Mr. Dittemore’s dismissal.) 22Y counsel to change or modify his 
was necessarily a part of the testi-| Babitual manner of crass-examina- 


mony in the Eustace case, was it not?, U@2— 
Mr. Bates-—Certainly not. There | Mr. Bates—-That is one reason, Your 
were many things in the Dittemore Honor, why I thought it was better to 
nes 1am have the-examination in chief first. 
case which showed the reasons that, ae Sinton kad au pest pede 
led up to Mr. Dittemore’s dismisgal ' > LAS nad come § SUIT 
which have not been just in evidence. 


only in a waste of time, according to| 
It is drawn out particularly now-by| my experience. Of course that will all | 
this statement. 43 


be duly weighed, in considering the. 

The Master-—-Well, that may be true, | evidence, and in a hearing of this kind | 
‘but a great part ot what is material | I do not believe that any seriots dam-. 
q | 466 results to anybody. 


in the Dittemore case has gone in, an Now let Mr. | 


fact giving him a hearing where he 
wanted a hearing? Yes or no. No 
matter whether it was possible to give 
it or not. A. Yes, I think we did do 
that. 

Q. Do you recall that Mr. Dittemore 
in any of these meetings in the period 
from February, 1916, down to March 
17, 1919, ever raised in the board an 
objection to the practice of the board 
in reference to giving people hearings? 
Yes or no. A. That was not the prac- 
tice. 

Q. Do you remember that Mr. Dit- 
temore ever in the period from Febru- 
ary, 1916, to March 17, 1919, raised in 
the board an objection to the methods 
of the board with respect to discipline? 
Yes or no. A. He wrote us a letter 
on that subject. 

Q. Then you do remember such a 
case? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember more than 
one occasion when Mr. Dittemore, 
either orally or in writing, made such 
objections? A. I think he made two 
about the same time. 

Q. Is that all you remember? A. 
He was on that particular line at that 
time. He made two. ’ 

Q. He madetwo? A. Yes. 

Q. And the purport of those. objec- 
tions was that he thought the board 
was not trying the accused persons 
fairly, wasn’t it? A. Yes. 

Q. And the reason he thought that 
they were not trying them fairly was 
that the board was not giving what 
he thought was a fair hearing to these 
people accused? Wasn't that it? A. 
[ haven’t the remotest idea what his 
reason was; I only know he did it. 


It was not. You have said that | gee that. 


' 
' 
i 


; 


! f the Christian Science Church | 
without giving him a hearing? 


I think it has a fair relation 
tc the Eustace case. He may fix the 
date if he can. 

Mr. Thompson—I was not asking for 
the date, but approximately how many 
days before March 17, and during the 
year 1919, did you first consult Judge 


; 


calling on him; I didn’t know whether 
the consultations were friendly oF 
not. 

Q. Did you ever get a report from 
udge Smith of what was said at 


J 
in Mr. 


those private conversations 
Dittemore’s room? A. Yes. 
So that the real truth of the 


Smith in regard to the contemplated otter is, isn’t it, Mr. Dickey, that 


action of removing Mr. Dittemore? 

The Witness—As nearly as I can 
estimate, about 30. 

Q. 
hear it? A. I don’t know. I thought 
you asked me how many days prior 
to March 17, 1919. 

Q. Wait a minute. Didn't you hear 
me say, how many days before March 
17, and in the year 1919? I knew you 
wanted to do that, so that I put i 
“1919.” - Didn’t you hear it? A. 
don’t know that I did just that way. 

Now, you hear it now, don’t you? 
A. Yes, I do now. 

Q. Now, answer it the way I put it. 
A. Well, that would include nearly 
all the days of 1919. 

Q. That is what I want. That is. 
all the days, practically, of 1919, be- 
fore March 17—I do not mean abso- 
iutely literally, but substantially all 
the days you were talking over with 
Judge Smith the possibility of ejett- 
ing Mr. Dittemore, were you? A. No, 
that was not your question as I under- 
stood it. 

Q. Well, Mr. Dickey, will you 
kindly give attention to the language 
of my question and not to what you 
think you would like to’'answer? Now, 
please listen to the question. A. Yes, 
surely. 

Q. Take the ist of January, 1919. 
How long after that time was it, as 
nearly as you can remember that you 
first took up with Judge Smith,.either 


I 


orally or in writing, the question of | 
the right of the Board of Directors to. tions he had had— A. 
dismiss Mr. Dittemore? That is a plain} 

question. A. Well, that was a question - 


that we had decided long before that. 

-Q. I haven't asked you that, sir. . 

Mr. Thompson—I ask it be struck 
out. 

The Master—Strike it out. 

The Witness—Well— 

Q. Can you answer it directly, or 
can’t you? A. I will try to, yes. 

Q. Don’t try to put in something 
else, Mr. Dickey. A. No, I won't. I 
just want to give you an exact answer 
to your question. : 

Q. I don’t want what you want to 
give me; I want a direct answer in 
reply to my question and nothing else. 
I will put the question again. Start 
with the date Jan. 1, 1919. A. Yes. 


Q. How long after that date, or 


even on that day, was it that you be- 
gan to talk, or did talk, whether you 
began or not, with Judge Smith about 
ejecting Mr. Dittemore? A. Probably 


' 
) 


: 


' 
} 
' 
' 


i 


+H you were 


| 
| 
' 
} 


' 
i 
j 
' 


| 


30. 

Q. Thirty what? 
Jan. 1. 

Q. That is, Feb. 1 you began to 
discuss that with Judge Smith, or 
that year? Is that it? A. We did not 
begin in that year. 
in that year. 

Q. Wait a minute; I di 
that, sir. You know, 
A. No, I don't; 
you just the exact truth. 

Q. Are you? A. Yes, I sure 

Q. 
me something that will he 
case? A. Not by any means— 


A. Days, after 


put in a question there, if I may. 
Mr. Thompson—Very. well, 
Honor. 


after Jan. 1, 1919?° 


ter. 


We discussed it. 


| 


ly am.| not asked you what— 


Isn’t what you are trying to tell 
lp your) ever hear of any question raised be-' 


' 
' 
} 


i 
; 


The Witness—Probably 30 days af-| 
I was away nearly all January 


you and some of your fellow directors 
—you, at least—had made up your 
minds along at least as early as 


I said, the year 1919—did YOU! Pep. 1 that it would be a good thing 


to get rid of Mr. Dittemore, and per- 
haps Mr. Rowlands also, that you 


were sending Judge Smith as aa 


emissary, unknown to Mr. Dittemore, 
to pump him in his private room, that 
getting reports from Judge 
Smith about what Mr. Dittemore said, 
and that you were not telling Mr. 
Dittemore anything about it? Thasis 
a fact, isn’t it? 

The Master—One moment. I can- 
not permit that question, “to pump 
him in his private room.” I dont 
think that is proper. sie. 

Mr. Thompson—lI will take that out. 

The Master—One moment. I think 
you will have to frame that question 
again. ) . 

Mr. Thompson—I will! strike it out. 

The Master—Try not to make it 
quite so long. 

Q. You were sending Mr. Smith, or 
Judge Smith, as you call him, to Mr. 
Dittemore’s .room during the period 
Feb. 1 to March 17 to get information, 
weren't you? A. No, sir, not at all. 

Q. You were receiving reports 
from Mr. Smith during the period 
Feb. 1 to March 17 about interviews 
that were taking place between him 
and Mr. Dittemore in Mr. Dittemore’s 
private room, weren’t you? A. No. 

Q. Didn’t you just say that Judge 
Smith was reporting to you conversa- 
I said— 

Q. Wait a minute—with Mr. Ditte- 
ore in his private room? A. I was 
not aware that I said so. 

Q. If you did say that was it true? 
Was it true? A. Not in the way you 
are presenting it. 

Q. Not in the way I mean it? 
A. No. 

Q. Insome other way? A. I would 
like to state what we did. 

Q. You will have an ample oppor- 
tunity to expatiate and expound fo 
your heart’s content a little later when 
your counsel gets hold of you. Did 
you know, during the period from 
February, 1916, down to March, 1917, 
there were various particular subjects 
under discussion between Mr. Ditte- 
more and Mr. Eustace concerning pos- 
sible improvements that might be 
made in the Publishing Society? I 
have not asked what they were. A. I 
think you said, 1917. Did you mean— 

Q. 1916, down to 1919—down to 
March, 1919. A. Pardon me. I noticed 
that omission and I did not catch all 
of your question. Please repeat it. 

Q. Now we have got it. A. Please 
repeat the question. 

Q. Do you know that during the 
period from February, 1916, down’ to 
March, 1919, Mr. -Dittemore was in 


dn’t ask you! conference from time to time with 
don’t you—/ Mr. Eustace with reference to various 
I am trying to tell! possible improvements in the condi- 


tion of the Publishing Society? I have 
A. No, sir. 
Q. You didn’t know it? Did you 


tween the two boards as to Mr. Eus- 


The Master—I think I would like to| tace’s correspondence with the field 


about Roman Catholics? A. Yes,ina 


Your certain connection. 


Q. Do you know that Mr. Dittemore 


The Master—When was your first} and Mr. Neal were appointed-a com- 
talk with Judge Smith on that subject mittee to take that up with him? A, 


Yes. 
Q. Did you ever— A. Took— 
Q. You have answered it. A. Not 


| Thompson if he is going | | 
Poon GO ON end see a | that particularly, Mr. Thompson; but 


“a 
% 


¢ | 
think we have hl caety against your habit of lewd and 


é ‘ 
’ 


Yes. ' | 


s—Of recent years that 


document handed to. 


1918, I observe has no 


upon it. Does that 


ng as to whether it was 


y presented to the 


t was presented verb- 


m of what he stated 


v * become part of the 


re 
oe. 
~ 
Exhibit 699.] 
ive 
'7 ’ 


d by Mr. Dittemore and 
ve it to me in writing 


it. A. No. 
I will read it just 


ndum 
August 21, 1918. 


om to the ruling of the 


aa 


which was handed 


the Chair might rule 
to its question re- 

for not voting 
Ne a certain letter 


is not within the prov- 
ait, under any rules of 


jure, with which 
the Chair to pass 


‘ ~ 


he validity or propriety 
wr to make his ruling 
tor presenting the per-. 


contained in the last 
position that Mr. Dittemore took, the'! were matters that bore solely on the 


mo as read by Mr.' opinions he expressed as to what! Eustace case. Your Honor said that 


Per: 
ae | 
ree 


it 
‘had nothing whatever to do with his | 
Isn't | 
that the honest truth, sir? A. (I don’t | 
think Mr. Dittemore was standing for | ing that question. 


nasty conversation in these meetings? 


A. That is absolutely false and untrue. 
only so*far as they were connected 


Q. All.you have to do is to say 


No. A. Well, I want to emphasize it. | 
which relate to Mr.’ Dittemore’s dis- 


Q. Your emphasis will be duly 
noted, sir. Just answer No. It is not 
the fact, is it, Mr. Dickey, that the 


real cause of this ousting of Mr. Dit-, 
temore had nothing to do with the. 
controversy between the directors and | 
A. | 
Mr. 
the 


trustees? 
That was 
Thompson, 


That is not true, is it? 
one of the things, 
in connection with 


others. 


Q. Isn't it a fact, Mr. Dickey, that 


Mr. Dittemore’s attitude, the princli- 


ples for which he etood in this con- 


dismissal from that board? 


principle at all. 
Q. Can't you answer that, sir? A. 
I can't. I would like to hear it again, 
if you please. * 
Q. All you have got to @o is to say 
so if you can’t answer it. 
restate the question. 


swer every question you put. 


Q. All you have got todo is to say 
I will put it again and I don’t | 
want explanation. I want a categor- | 
A. Yes, eir, 


80. 


ical answer Yes or. No. 
I will give it to you. 
Q. Isn't it the truth, sir, that the 


up to it, have not been stated to Your 


A. Please 
1 will try to an- | 


properly gone in. | 
Mr. Bates—Some things ‘have, but | 


with the Eustace case. The matters 


missal, the various things which led 
Honor, and Mr. Dickey has not been. 
inquired of regarding them. 

The Master—Of course, counsé] are | 
only to cross-examine on what the 
witness has testified to. | 


Governor ' 
tunity to 


' 
i 


already here, and each time it has) 
been ruled against him. He has sim-. 
ply made ¢this an occasion for reopen- 


The Master—lIf it is nothing more 
than that I cannot forbid coun$Sel to 
go on, Governor Bates. 

Mr. Batés—-Does Your Honor think 
that those personal questions which 
were asked Mr. Dickey a few mo- 
ments ago had any relation to any 
matter concerning this case or any- 
thing that has gone in evidence. 

Mr. Thompson—That was not the 
ruling, sir. Your Honor never ruled 
that I should be limited only to mat- 
ters that had been gone into in the 
Eutace case, in the sense that they 


a 


before you answer. 
_ Mr. Thompson-—-Why, if Your Honor¢ now ais this—this is examination re- 
| please, I do not think Your Honor, 
wants me to argue that. 

| Bates has seized this oppor 
revert to the original theoretical ques- | 


} 
roversy between these two boards, tion that he has discussed five times | Your Honor. 


to ask him anything that you object to. 


Q. ‘Mr. Dittemore at that meeting | 


where you had the controversy and | “ 


this memorandum was fil of Aug. | 
21, objected to certain jokéS made by 
you and Mr. Merritt on the. ground 
that they were vulgar, didn’t he? Yes 
or No? A. He said— 

The Master—Pause one moment. “A. 
(Continued )—-at that time-— 

The Master—Pauge one moment 
(To Mr. Bates.) 


garding what took place at a certain 
interview about which the witness 
has testified. , 

Mr. Bates do not object to that, 
The Master—You do not object to 
it. Go on. ° 

Q. I just want that answered yes 
or no—not whether it was true. A. 
He made an objgction. 

Q. On what ground? 
what’ he said. 

Q. That is, what he said.- That-ig 
all I have asked you-——not what the 
fact was, but what he saidy “A. I 
would like to tell you the joke if you 
would hear it. : 

Q. I doubt if you would éare to tell 
the real*joke; you would like to-fell 
what you want us to belieye was the 
joke. e. 

The Master--As you are not asked 
to tell it, please remain silent about 
it unti? you are asked. 

The Witness—-Yes. 


A. That is 


Q. Then your answer is that you 
don’t know what his reasons were? 
I do not know. 


Q. What is your conception of a 
hearing in the sens@ of a fair hear- 
ing before you expel a person? What 
do you think that includes? What.is 
a fair hearing in your estimation? A. 
I think that the accused should be 
given an opportunity to present his 
side of the case to those who are going 
to sit in judgment upon him, so that 


they may know all the facts when 


they are operating the discipline. 

Q. It certainly, in your opinion, 
would not be characteristic of a fair 
hearing if the tribunal had made up 
its,mind one way or the other before 
hearing a person, would it? A. No. 

Q. An essential characteristic of a 
fair hearing, in your opinion, is that 
the tribunal should keep its mind 
open until it has heard the evidence? 
Isn’t that s0? A. Yes. 

The Master—What do we gain by 
having the witness say all that? Do 
any of us disagree as to what is a fair 
hearing? 

Mr. Thompson—Only on the ques- 
tion of good faith, if Your Honor 
please. P 

Q. How many days, roughly—I am 
not asking the exact number, but 
about How many days was it before 
March 17, in the year 1919, that you 
consulted Judge Smith in regard to 
the contemplated action of removing 
Mr. Dittemore? 


, 


and returned Jan. 21. 


The Master—I did not want the last. | 


You say probably about— | 

The Witness—Thirty days after 
Jan. 1. : 

Q. That will take it to about Feb: 1 
won't it? A. Yes. 

Q. And from that time on, until 
March 17, you were talking with him) 
off and on about that subject, weren't | 
you? A. To some extent, yes. 

Q. And the same is true about the 
dismissal of Mr. Rowlands, isn’t it? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you during that time, from 
Feb. 1 up to March 17, tell Mr. Ditte- 
more that you were talking over with 
Judge Smith,the pcssibility of expel- 
ling him? A. No. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Rowlands dur- 
ing that time that you were talking 
over the possibility of expelling him? 
A. There was something said in one 
of our meetings— 

Q. I didn't ask you*that— A. —re- 
garding the expelling of a member. 


Q. Did you tell Mr. Rowlands—not 
some other member, but Mr Rowlands, 
I mean— | 

The Master—lIf there was something 
said at a meeting where Mr. Rowlands 
was present, I suppose that is equiva- 
lent to telling him, isn't it? 

Mr. Thompson—tThat is not what L: 
am after. 

Q. Did you ever bring it home to 


Mr. Rowlands personally, so that he 
would know? A. No. i 


/ 


to take everything up. 
Q. To take everything up? A. Yes. 
Q. To take all the matters that 


might come up between the boards up 


with Mr. Eustate? A. That is right. 

Q. How long was Mr. Dittemore on 
that committee? A. A long time. [I 
don’t know exactly. 

Q. When did he stop being on it? 
When you expelled him on March 17? 
A. No; I think he stopped quite a 
while before that. : 
. Q. When was it? A. I don’t know. 

Q. Did he stop because he .was for- 
bidden by a vote of the board to do 
any more? A. No. 

Q. Did he stop voluntarily, of his 
Own accord? A. I couldn't tell you. 

Q. You don’t know how it hap- 
pened? A. No; he never made a re- 
port. 

Q. Very well, you have answered it. 
Did you know one of the subjects that 
was taken up between this committee 
and Mr. Eustace was the limitation of 
floor space for the sale of Mrs. Eddy’s 
works? A. I don’t know what lie did, 
but I believe Mr. Dittemore made a 
Statement of that kind to the—he made 
a complaint to the directors. I don’t 
know what he did with Mr. Eustace. 

.Q. Did you know another subject 
that was taken up by that committee 
with Mr. Eustace was some conduct -of 


Mr. Ogden’s? A. I heard so. 


Q. Did you know another question 
that was taken up between that com- 
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of, and you be 


» trustees was the right 
1» to. fix the limits of the 

, Publishing Society em- 
e did ndt have a report 

J do not know what 


a i know that another 
y know — | mean, did you 
“<ctly by letters or 


_ That was not reported 


"minute. 1 mean to in- 
ow’ what was reported 
Mr. Dittemore may 

i Now, with that in 
r the further question | 
you Know that commit- 
ith the trustees at some 
jary the right of the 
approve appointments to 
s 1 Committee? A. No, 


1 know that Mr. Ditte- 
& to time was investi- 
watt treatment of the 
Publishing Society? 
| Peay he was. 
tu ever hear him present 
/ the directors that he' 
| , various gentlemen 
at matter, or from wom- 
1e of the ex-employees, 


ll 
us ¢ ' 
- 


d others. A. I think he) 
| n't know that the letter. 
| 1 to the board. : 
jot asking you that, Mr. | 
| I asked if the letters | 
to the board” 


ot ask who the 


letters | 


of — If Your Honor 
1 ask him if he did not 
8 from former employees 
[ Mr. Watts’ treatment 


7: ‘3 


son—I think I put in “ex- 


yy 

—That would be my im- 
there are so many words 
le out so quickly in Mr. 
juestions that I can’t be 


i 
I will make them) 
oe. 
= —It does not seem to me 
nt enough to go back and 
s said. 
son—I do not think so. 
we went over with 
t is all. 
now that another mat- 
‘taken up from time to 
» matter of the Sentinel 
articles in it—-some ob- 
jthem? A. I don't know 
hi up with the trustees. 
3 know that he took up 
@ question of The Moni- 
pene: A. I do not re- 


ef é 


ae 
Fa 


—Why are these specific 


nt in this connec- 
ee oniy this, sir— 


saber of questions were 
y isn’ t that as good as 


fon—It might appear 
Ould inquire of him if 
e of opinion developed 
and Mr. Dittemore upon 
} particular applications 
| theory of supremacy — 
"some light on what the 
ra here. If Your Honor 
er, it is too much, I will 
5 not want to press it 
ute beyond what Your 
‘it proper or helpful. 
mind, however, and it 
you have any ques- 
neces of opinion came 
Kk him directly about 
ig through the whole 


To) —Unless the question 
do know that there 
+ difference of opinion. 
Empow that there was 
ged Mr. Dittemore 
bout the extravagance 
“4 A. Yes, I think-he 
- to the board. 
s answered it. Did you 
: iffering with him in 
ensec: A. No. 
member a question 
put the trustees sell- 
ce in The Monitor 
representing the ex- 
tion? Do you re- 
} sct came up at one 
4, it did come up—I do 
mstances. 
‘answered it. Did you 
Ting in opinion with 
that subject? A. I 


om, Ves. 

ht they were not mis- 
circulation? A. I 
ther they were or 


ss a 


inclined to accept! 


} version of it. 
es? <A. Yes. 
y you any figures he 
He read some 


ht they might not be 
pI didn't know what 


e Mr. Dittemore took a 
Osition on the right of 
Daave the final say as 
mut as Christian Science 

“he? A. Yes, he did. 

| agreed with him on 

A. Yes. 

is one of the funda-— 
Wwaent it? A. It was. 
Dts question of the 
"trustees to formulate 
We hOgnition of practi- | 

a4 church cards—-you 

him On that, did) 
not differ.with me, 


is right. And you 
With him, did you, on 
f the trustees had pre- 

| matters the unity 

Id be greatly/im- | 

| Was my opinion. 

u wasn't it? = 2 
oe 
“Mr. Dittemore ever | 
" meetings the 
the affairs of the 
this Charch ough: | 
1? Yes or no? 1! 
said, did he raise 


“te, 


@ 
Fy 


_be called friends, I take it? 


»But it was enough so that you. 
time in order to ascertain what 


Trustees? 


standing as a business man? 


ait has appeared that personally, 


T 


_the 


there 


the way it came up. 
tion— 

Q Did he raise the question that. 
there ought to be a better system of 
auditing and accounting in the treas- 
urer’s office?. A. I think not, in just 
that way. 

Mr. Krauthoff — 


please—- 
Q. Did he raise any question about 


the treasurer's office? A. Yes; 
said something about it. 
Mr. Thompson—That is all. 


Cross-Examination on Behalf of the 
Trustees. 


(By Mr. Whipple.) 


If Your 


Mr. Dickey, 


Q. 


Christian Science, 
‘doctrines, the more important part of | 
the trust? 
Honor | 


he | 


ested in that? 
: Q. Now, as to both matters, I sup- 
represented | 
you, made of the. 
Yes, to some | 


pose your 
| in 


were you acquainted with Mr. Eustace | 
before he became a member of the 


Board of Trustees? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How long had you known him? 
Since—well, either 1900 or 1901. 
Q. Where had you met him? 
first met him in Boston. 
Q. In 1900 or 1901? A. Yes, sits 
Q. How frequently did you see him 
after that until the date when he be- | 
came a trustee? 


A. 


in 10 years, six or eight times. 


Q. The’ acquaintance was not 
enough so that you became what would 
A. No, sir. 

Q. 
had esteem and 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he became a member of the | 
Board of Trustees in 1912, which was 


respect for him? 


A. Yes. 
Q. When you heard of his election 


‘say, 1912, 


An investiga-!carrying out the purpose and object 
of the trust. 


Q. You regarded that, namely, the 
work which they did in the spread of | 
the spread. of its | 


A. That is true. 
Q. And you were, as a board, more 


interested in that even than you were. 
the results of their financial ad-. 


in 
ministration ? 


Q. 


a ee eee 


A. Yes. 


interest was 


inquiries that 
Boag of Trustees? A. 
extent. 


Q. Did you during the period from, 


the board, make‘ inquiries of 


But of course you were inter-— 


when Mr. Eustace went on to) 
the | 


‘Board of Trustees as to the adminis- | 


A. Not quite as often | 
as once a year, but I saw him perhaps, 


a couple of years after you had gone, 


onto the Board of Directors? -addressed to the board up to, say, 


first of January, 


as a trustee you cordially approved it, | 


did you not? A. I approved it. 

Q. You felt a feeling of satisfac- 
tion that the appointment was a good 
one? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you had known Mr. Ogden 
before his appointment for a good 
many years? A. Before his appoint- 
ment as what? : 

Q. AS trustee, 


A. Yes. I knew 


‘attempted removal, 


ence 


him as the! business manager of the 


publishing house. 

Q. And in that capacdjty you had) 
grown to have confidence in him and 
respect for him, had you not? A. I 
had. 

Q.. 
proval 
became a member of the Board of'| 
A. I approved it. 

Q. Did vou have 
ervation about it such as you indi- 
cated by your hesitation? A. No, I 
was just— I had no cause for making 
it quite so cordial as you have put it. 
It was an approval, however. 

Q. .Therefore there was what you 
might describe as possibly a slight 
mental reservation? A. His appoint- 
ment was satisfactory to me. 

Q. Had you known Mr. Rowlands 
before his appointment? A. Yes. 

Q. And you knew something of his 


So that you felt a cordial ap-. 


but I had heard something 
about his standing. 

Q. Had you investigated? 
sir. 

Q. Had you met him personally? 
Aw Just very briefly. 


A. No, 


held a very high position in the busi- 
ness world? A. 
thing about his positian. I knew that 
he was in the lumber business and 
was looked upon as a successful man. 


Q. As a successful business man?. 


Yes, sir. 
One whom 


A. 
Q. 


you thought’ would 


add strength to the board, as a busi-, 


A. Yes, I thought that. 
after the appointment of, 


ness board? 
QM. Now, 


these gentlemen, say after the appoint- | 


ment of Mr. Eustace, the Board of 
Directors had offices which were not 
far from those of the Board of Trus- 
tees, did they not? 
quite the case, Mr. Whipple. 

Q. How far were they apart. 
Oh, 600 or 860 feet. 

Q. Well, that isn’t very far apart. 
A. Well, they are not in adjoining 
rooms or not in the same building. 
There are two streets and a park 
intervene between the offices. 

Q. You are over on Huntington 
Avenue and the Christian Science 
publishing building is right adjoining 
the Mother Church? A. Yes, that is 
correct, 

Q But of course after their ap- 


A. 


pointment the Board of Trustees had 


a good deal of occasion to communi- 
cate with them as to matters having to 
do with the Publishing Society on # 
variety of matters? A. You mean 
communicate with the Board of Direc- 
tors? 

(). 
Rae 


of Trustees. 
the Board of 
to communi- 
and |! 
the 


With the Board 
thought you said 
Trustees had occasion 
cate with them =§ frequently, 
wanted to know if you meant 


trustees communicated with the direc- | 


tors frequently. 

Q. Well, I really meant the direc- 
tors with the trustees. A. Yes. 

Q. 
cation between the boards. A.. Yes; 
there were frequent conferences. 

Q@ Now, you understood or claimed 
to be a member of the board repre- 
senting the beneficiary of this trust 
of whieh Mr. Eustace and his asso- 
clates were trustees, did you not? 
That is, The Mother Church was the 
beneficiary, and you as a member of 
the Board of Directors claimed to rep- 
resent that beneficiary? A. Yes; but 
of course, The Mother Church was no! 
exclusive beneficiary. 

Q ‘Wat other beneficiary was 
of that trust, in your view” 
A. All Christian Scientists, people 
who might become interested in Chris- 
tian Science, or readers of the publi- 
cations of The Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Society, became beneficiaries. 

Q. So ‘that in representing the 
Church you did not represent the sole 
beneficiary of that trust, a6 you viewed 
the matter? A. That 
looked upon it, yes, sir. 


Q. But in a financial] sense, that is, | 
nancial bene-— 


the sense of being a 
fclary, TRe Mother Church, or the 
treasurer of The Mother Church, was— 
‘the beneficiary? A. Yes, pir. 

Q And of course as the Board of 


Directors of the Church, you felt a | 


when he was. promoted and | 


/you mean written inquiry, 
some mental res-. 


A. I-\tration of their trust in various mat-’ 
' ters 


and particulars? <A. Well, it 
was not always direggted as an 


qu iry, 


ask questions. 
Q. I am now referring 
quiries. 


to the in- 


vou did make inquiries? A. Yes, we 
did. 

Q. And made them from time to 
was 
being done in the administration of a 
trust in which you were so greatly in- 
terested? <A. Yes. 

Q. Now, was there ever an inquiry 
the 
or up to the time of 
the discharge of Mr. Rowlands, or the 
that was not an- 
the trustees fully and 
I think so, ves. 


A. 


swered by 
og de A. 

Q. I beg pardon? 
‘share was. 

Q. When? When was it and what 
was it? A. With regard to the ac- 
ceptance of the cards of Christian Sci- 
practitioners throughout’ the 
country. 

Q. Was that in writing—this in- 
| quiry? A. WO: - Tt See teat was 
mainly done in consultations and in- 
terviews with the trustees. 

Q. I am talking about inquiries 
‘now. Who made the inquiry to which 
you refer, and of whom 
quiry made? A. Well, by inquiry do 


I 


Q. No. You said there was no 


While your communications | 
‘did not consist entirely of inquiries, 


any 
in-| 
but as a matter of interest we | 
‘did confer with them frequently and| administration of 
[don’t recall any, 


‘ 
! 
' 


__ | counsel. 
think | 


~~ 1 there 
was the in- | stating exactly 

: : to their counsel. 
or verbal: “unduly 


-and get it before one, 


‘written inquiry that you made of the! 


'derstand that, 


A. Not, 


I didn’t know any- | 


A. No, that is not | 


But I referred to intercommuni- » 


is the way I) 


Board of Trustees that was not fully! 


answered, as I understood you. 
is so, 
Mr. 

Q. Well, now, 
a written inquiry 
tration of the trust addressed by 
directors to the Board of Trustees, 
after 1912, and up to the time of this 
trouble—is there one that you carry 
in mind that was not satisfactorily 
answered? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Produce it, 
it. A. Well, there 


Whipple. 


I will ask you. Was 


is 


That | two things, namely, 


is it? 'A. No, I didn’t quite un- | 


as to the adminis- | 
the | 


/not, 


Mr. Whipple—Well, all right. Will 
you search for it in the meantime? 

Mr Krauthoff—Certainly. 

Mr. Whipple—Why not go at it now, 


that was not answered, between now | 
‘and 2 o'clock, we will give it to you, 
'Mr. Whipple. 


don’t think I can. 


because I would like it before one, if’ 


I could? 

Mr. Krauthoff—We will give it to 
you. 

Mr. 
hoff, but With all your corps of as- 
sistants— 

Mr. Krauthoff—Thank you. 


of your corps of assistants who are) 
A. That is one of the | 
things they might look up, if they can 
I should | 


Whipnle—I don’t want to place: 
\od of advertising practitioners 


'too great a burden on you, Mr. Kraut- 


identify it a little closer. 
record of it? 


about it, 


There ought to be. 


Can you do it? A. I 
I am depending — 
Q. Can you inspire or request any 


record it is? 
here to do it? 


find it. 
take that as 


If they can't find it, 


evidence that it was 


‘entirely an oral conversation that was 
not entered in the records. 


Mr. Whipple—But if you could, with-| 


‘out Janger of sunstroke, or anything 
like that, I would be glad to have you. 
is 
\ter, that it was not recorded? 
I will ask you if any. oral | 
were addressed by you to. 
of the Board of Trustees during | 


Mr. Krauthoff—Your solicitude 
appreciated. 
Q. Now, 
, inquiries 


of time which were not 
I mean, concerning the 
that trust. A. 
Mr. Whipple. 
Then, before we leave that sub- 


this period 
answered? 


Q. 


whether. it was not of such inconse-. 


I ' 


Q. Of course you realize that that 
I didn’t ask? A. No, that is true. 
Q. The things that I asked was 


quence, such an inconsequential mat- 
x i 
must have heen so considered then, 
Mr. Whipple, because it was not in the 
records. 

Q. Yes, exactly. 
us another instance of that, 
Stance similar; 
request was made to do a practical 


Now will you tell 
an in- 


and real thing which was not complied 


ject, may we set if we are in a com-| 


mon understanding? 
Mr. Eustace became a member of the 
board, up to the time of the attempted 
removal 


moval of Mr. Rowlands, 


From the time | 


with? A. 
we had up at that time about putting 


'the English words “Christian Science” 
and the translation in parentheses af- 


or proceeding for the re-| 
the board | 


had never addressed any inquiry to. 


the administration of their truet 
which was not replied to, except pos- 
sibly a communication, which you 
have referred to, 
AUG tink 


‘the Board of Trustees with regard to. 
| these omissions, 


terward, and thereafter in the pamph- 
let using the translated word. 
that was consequential. 


Q. When did you discover that— 


if there are any, to 


comply with the strict letter of that 


regarding salaries? | 
there was quite a long. 


communication or colloguy when we. 


them what they paid their 
I don't recall that 
a reply to that. 

Q. Yes, you did, 
me. A. Oh, well, then, I will accept 
that, but I didn’t think it was satis- 
factory. There might have been a 
renly. 

Q. They told you what they had 
paid their counsel, didn’t they? A. 
My recollection is not that way, Mr. 


Whipple. 


asked 


‘heard of it before that? 
we got | 


if you will pardon | 


Mr. Whipple—Well, now, I will ask | 


you to .produce that letter in which | apoyt it? 
was a reply from the trustees | 
had paid | 


what they 


Mr. 
if you can. 


burden you, 


Q. Well, 


now, 


aries of the trustees; the salaries of. 
some of their employees. 
what you inquired about? 

Q. But aside from what 
tained in that letter, it is true, 
that between the dates mentioned | 
was never an inquiry put by 


A,’ Feu. 


there 


_the directors or any of them to the! 


| trustees 
please, or a copy of) 


a resolution | 


that we passed with regard to the sal- | 


hese of the appointees 

Q. If you will pardon me, I am not 
asking about. resolutions. I am 
to the trustees. A. That was a writ- 
ten—. 

Q. Will you please produce, or 
identify so we can produce, any such 
'written inquiry? A. I think our rec- 
ofds will show that we made some in- 
-quiries. 

Q. Well, pardon me, I am not con- 
cerned in what you think, I am con- 
cerned merely in your production of | 
the paper which I have asked for. 
'I will be 
sult our records. 

Q. Certainly; you may ask any of! 
the assistants that vou have here to, 
assist you in the production. 
you in mind the date of it? 
have not. 

®. Can't you tell what year it was 
a pee Ref A me Fk 

Q. What part of 1919? 
in February. 

QO. In February? <A. Yes. I be- 
lieve that has been introduced in evi- 
dence, Mr. Whipple. 

Q. That was after you had been ad- 
vised by Governor Bates to make in- 
guiries--make frequent inquiries? A. 
I think there were some before that, 
Mr. Whipple. 

Q. Well, 
about this 
;have identified 
salaries. That 


A. No 


A. I.think 


now 
which you) 


no; I am 
particular one 
as an 


Was after 


‘that letter 
ask- | part? 
Q. But you knew that he stooa—or | 22E about written inquiries addressed | 


will you not? 


i 


A.! of the trust, did you not? 
glad to do that if I may con- | 


talking | 


inquiry about} 
Gove rnor | | 


i they would like to have 


that was not answered? A. 
recall any specific instance | 
Whipple, that 


I don’t 
now, Mr. 
swered. 

Q. And you can’t remember whether 
was answered in full or in 
A. I could not without con- 
sulting the records. The correspond- | 
ence didn't pass through my hands, of | 
course, you will understand. 

Q. Well, I am asking you 
questions hoping you 
the facts as to give us accurate state- | 
ments? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you will endeavor to do so, 
A. Yes, indeed. 

Now, you put questions with re- 
to the financial 


these | 


Q. 
card 
A. [| think | 
we did. 
Go. And 
‘you not? 


Q. | 


you received answers, did | 
A. I believe so. 

am referring to the same 

A. 


Mr. 


refer to that. 
ords show, 
agree to. 

Q. You naturally 

Q. But I am now probing your | 
memory. <A. I see. 

Q. And I want vou to give us the, 
benefit of your memory. 
this period of time 
period of time, the 
gestions- 


Whipple, I will 


would. <A. Yes. 


during the same): 


is it) 


Krauthoff—_ 


| 


‘in one letter, this question, or mented baenet of cnn. 
the salaries of the | 


is con-| 


| 


| 


} 


was not an- | 


will so verify | 


| 


administration | 


rule? 
of that? A. I think about 10 days or) 
so, two weeks, possibly. ago. 

Q. That is right. 
A. NO. 

Q. You had never heard of it until) 
with the meticulous scrutiny— 
Well, pardon me; 
self before that,. Mr. Whipple, 
made no complaint aboat it. 

Q. I see. You made no complaint | 
about it and had no real knowledge) 
about it? A. Yes, sir; 
knowledge about it. 

Q. Did you know it had been done? 

I did, yes. 

Q. But you made no complaint | 
A. No. 


but 


A. 


Q. But you approved of your coun- | : 
sel digging out that or investigating. board? 
I trust that won't) and bringing forward that matter as | 
a real, purposeful refusal of the trus-| 


tees to accept suggestions from the 
A. No, I called 


Q. That is the only question: You | 
Board of Trustees—oh, not the sal-| did approve of your counsel doing it?) 
but I was going to tell you 
Was that | -he didn’t do it; but I did it. 


|\A. Well, 


Q. You are the one who was re- 
sponsible? A. I am the man, 

Q. Did you think it 
trivial? A. No, 1 didn’t. 
it was an indication of an unwilling- | 


ness on the part of the trustees to | you are carrying these 


carry out the request of the board; 
|just an indifférence. 


Q. 


A oe 


‘that it might be an inadvertence en-. 


I would like to have you! 
Is there any | Mr. Dickey. 
A. I believe there is. | 


Q. Don't 
A. No, 1 shall net. 
is right; I have no rizht 


Q. That 
f am trying to lead 


to mislead you. 


Q. Will you find out where in the you in the richt path. Now are there | 


‘any other things of equal importan< e. 


requests that vou can think of 


ora! 


‘requests that. you made yourself or 


an instance where a. 


I think that request that. 


J think | 


When were you first advised 


You had never, 


a you 
I had noticed it my-| 


I bad some! 


was pretty | 
I thought | said. 


,and didn’t call it to their attention? no, I don’t think we are.” 


| 
} 


A. Yes. 
A. Yes 


of 


have any information about— 

Q. —that you can name? 

Q. You have evidently though' 
something? A. In regard to the meth- 
and 
churches Christian Science 
, | Journal. 

Q. When did you make that re- 
quest? A. We made that a number of 
times, dating— 

Q. When first? A. Dating back to 
perhaps 1914 or 1915. 

Q. Any of them in writing? 
in writing. 

Q. Did you ever make one of those 
requests personally? A. I did. 

Q. To whom? 

©. When? A. 


in The 


A. Not 


I remember talking 


, church. 

Q. Oh; when you made the request 
or suggestion? A. When? 

Q. Yes; not when you talked with 
him about it. A. Well, 
to him to make it. 

Q. That right, but you 
talk with him without making it. 
| Yes. 

Q. That is right. Now I want you 
to give us the talk when you made it. 
A. We are agreed on that, 
ple. ‘ 

Q. Well, I was afraid we were not. 
'A. Surely. 

Q. To proceed. 
talk and the circumstances, 
‘you see if we should not agree wit! 
in memory we are entitled 
‘Know the time and place and what 
: vou claim was said. A. Well, 


might 
A. 


is 


‘date. It was some time during 1917 

or early in 1918, 1] think. 

{said— A. Yes. 

| Q. —and who was present? 

‘and I alone talked in 

| the church. 
©...” OR. 

‘then? A. 


it: was an 
Yes. 


you asked me. 

Q. You are quite right; 
‘you for it, but I was merely 
‘menting on the fact that it 
‘out to have been informal. A. 

Q. In the lobby of the church? 
Yes. 

‘said to Mr. Eustace about that? A. 
Yes. I called his attention— 
Q. Just tell us what you said. 
The Master-—-Just say what 


A. think 


I said, “Don’t you 


Eustace said, 
“Well,” 


Mr. 


' said, 


apparently, stating that 


recall one instance, 


tirely—you thought it was of sufficient | The Mother Church— 


importance to eall it to the attention | 


| of His Honor— A. I did. 
Q. — in a solemn hearing? 
| did. 


Q. And your counsel, if he did not | anything except what you 


A. I did not refer to that one, 
; where your-sugeestions were followed, 


‘approve, acquiesced in presenting, 


A. I| him. | 
| Q. Oh, I won’t trouble you to tell. 
told Mr. 


Q. To him? 
'to Mr.— 


Eustace. 


‘those things which some might think’ at that time to Mr. Eustace. 


'were trivialities? A. I presume that is | 


' the fact. 
Q. Yea. 


| which you say you had. A. Well, Mr. | 


You couldn’t say whether Eustace said he didn’t think we were’) 


= approved or merely acquiesced.! warranted in making that objection. 


| Board of Directors to the trustees dur-| 
| ing this period, or suggestions as to: 


\great trust involving many millions of) scrutiny 
dollars, that they didn’t comply with? people applying—these questions were 
on blanks, were they not? 
Q. Blanks that had been in use for 
requests were made'® g00d many years had they not? A.: 


Haven't | period of time, and all my questions | 
Whatever the rec- | 


Now, during | 


hoard made sug- | 
the Board of Directors made | (‘A great many 


But to pursue the subject. Any other 


requests made by the Board of Direc- | over. 


tors of the trustees during this pe-| 
‘riod, or suggestions made by 


, Well, ” I said, 


' matter.” 


the stance of the conversation. 


G...That is aii? ‘A; Yes. 


the administration of the trust, this| of the cards, the inquiries made, the 


A. Our committee— 


Q. Oral ones; oral suggestions. 


A. | 


into the character of 


A. Yes. 


suzgestions to the trustees as to what |through the committee consisting of N°. that is not the case. 


they would suggest being done from | 


time to time, did they not? I mean, of have any knowledge about? 
we want to save 
| something for Mr. Neal and Mr. Ditte-| Yes, sir; 


practical administrative matters? A. 
Yes, they did. 


Q. During this entire period? A. 


dates instructed you or advised you | Yes, sir. 


that it would be, in substance, a good | 
idea to ask a good many questions? 
A. Well, | am not quite clear as to 
that, whether it was after or before. 

Q. Well, we 
corded, [ understand? 

Q. Both your inquiries, 
which vou are going to furnish 
with, and we have recorded in 
minutes when the Governor gave 
this inquiry. advice? A. Yes; I re- 
cal! that. 

Q. You 
| Yes. 

Q. 


A. Yes. 


a copy 


of 


recall that, do you? 
Well, now, is there any other | 
written inquiries that you 
dressed to the Board 
_which you did not receive 
A. 1 don’t remember any now, 
they are in evidence in this case. 

©. You don’t have in mind any? 
A. I don't recall any, no—no written 
inquiry. 

© Have 
make search for that paper which you 
have attempted to identify? A. No; 
1 have not had an opportunity. 

Mr. Whipple—-I don’t see any activ- 


have both of them re-'| 


Now, were those in writing? . A. 


Q. 


Some of them. ° 


| 


| 


| 


| requests, 


A. 
| with regard-to the 


| 


ever ad- | 
of Trustees to) 
an answer? | 
unless | 


you requested anybody to! 


| want 


ity among your assistants or the attor- | 


neys in looking for it. 


might get it. 

Mr, Krauthoff—-If Your Honor please 
with respect to that, the ‘state of the 
records is such that we will make the 
examination at noon. 

Mr. Whipple--Why not now? You 
seem to have several people there who 
might be looking for it. We don't like 


to postpone so many of these things 


and go back, if we can h@lp it, Mr. 


-Krauthoff. 


Mr. Krauthoff- iol appreciate that. 
Mr. Whipple—We like to have them 


distinct interest in the dueccess, in the | in the record at the same time, and we 
financial success, of the administra-| like, to useja home phrase, to rake be- 


tion of the trust?” 
teres! in the financial success was not 


a 


A. Well, our in-. 


hind the ec&rt as we go along. 
Mr. Krauthoff—lIf we find any letter 


a That was not just|as great as it wag in the success of’ tbat we have addressed to the trustees 


i, 


Perhaps if you | 
will stimulate them in sqme way we. 


| 


Q. Well, take first those in writing. | 
Do you remember any such sug 


ges-, any of them” 


done. or what | Mr. Dittemore and Mr. Neal. 
Q. Well, are these things that you by the Board of =" 
Because had not. 


‘if you have not, 


more to testify? A. Yes. 


Q. Have you personal knowledge of 
I do good many years? 


that? A. 
not recall 


Q 


Not at this moment; 
thab. 


A. I believe I would 


tions in writing as to the practical | be able to get the information before— 


things to be done; actual) things to be’ 
| A. I don’t recall any now Ahat they. 
not comply with. 

Exactly. Now, were there oral 
or informal requests, or 
suggestions addressed to the trustees | 
administration of | 
this period? A. 


Q). 


trust during 
sir. 

Several of them from time 
were there not? A. Yes. 

Q. Made in a spirit of friendly 
harmonious cooperation? A. Yes. 


Q. Were there any of those things, 
practical matters, actual matters, 


their 
Yes, 
(). 


time, 


to 


as | done that they did not comply with? having the question put to you durin 
> | 
your | 


you | did 


Q. They are so trivial in nature that, 


the progress of this case and after. 


| you have prepared yourself for testi- | 
‘mony, that you cannot remember one | sure that it is, Mr. 


A. 
that 


I didn’t | 
line, Mr. 


‘of them? That is ‘so? 
prepare myself on 


| Whipple. 


‘things 


and | & tualities, 


Q. That is, you didn’t prepare your-! 


| Q. 


Had they ever been approved 


Q. Are you es sure of that? A. 
that Was one of the causes 


of our inquiry. 


Q. But they had been in use for a 
A. No, they were 


comparatively new blanks that had 


Have you any information about | been prepared. 


Zg Board of Trustees? 


Q. Well, now, when did you talk 
again with Mr. Eustace about that, or 
with any of the members of the 
A. 
a meeting of the Board of Directors. 

Q. Is it recorded? A. I am not 
Whipple. 

Q. Not recorded? A. Probably not. 
We did not always record conversa- 


, tions. 


self on the line of stating to the Court. 


that these trustees had done 
of which you did not approve—I mean 
real things, of the sug- 
gestions that you have made that they 
had not followed?. You mean to say 


you did not prepare yourself on that? 


A. 


wherein or in respect to which these | self for that. 
Q. And still there must have been. 


suggestions of the directors were not 
complied with? A. I think there were. 

(. Nameone. A. The— 

(). Now, I want you first—I shall | 
you to tell who made the re-| 
quest; of whom the request was made, 
or to whom it was addressed, 
the conversation about it. 


a glimmering that some 


‘as that was important if you brought 


out, 


forgotten, that in their foreign publi- 


cations these gentlemen had violated 


and | or 
A. The struction, 


had not complied with your in-. 
in that in one case at least: 


trustees came to a meeting of the di- | » they had put the English words before 


rectors and asked them about a re-'| 


quest that had come for changing the! rather 


name of the First Church of Christ, 
scjentist.in Berlin, Germany. The Ger-. 


I did not individually prepare my- | 


such thing. 


what apparently everybody had 


-and Mr. 


‘the German words or Dutch, words | 


than after? A. Left 
foreign word out, Mr. Whipple. 


the 


Q. Evidently not. A. No. 
plaints against the Board of Trustees 
of sufficient importance to be dignified 
in such a hearing as this might have 
found repose, or something else, in 
your records—found a place? A. Well, 
we did not advance these as complaints 
against them. 

Q. Well, here is a suggestion. 
Yes. 


Q. 


A. 


Who were 


A. The occasion—I don't know 
I would say 
that I am referring to was one on 
which Mr. Eustace and Mr. McKenzie 
Hatten were present. 

Q. I thought you said it was at a 
meeting of the Board.of Directors? 
A. The Board of Directors, with the 


Q. Well, im-one case complained of ttustees present. 


man translation did not seem to be sat-; by your client it was that they put the 


isfactory to the Germans, and they 


| 


English word in front of the Dutch 


Mr. McKenzie— 


wanted it changed. We recommended ! word when your instructions or sug-| 
to the trustees that they make that’ gestions were that it should have been 


change. I do not understand 
they took our recommendation. 

Q. Now, when was that? A. That 
might have been in 1917, or early in 
1918, as nearly as I can place it. 

Q. Of course it might have been 
most any time? A. No, it could not 
have been. 

Q. But since you are "testifying 


that | behind it? 
‘client complained of. 


A. I don’t know what my 


Q. Well, he isn’t your client— A. 
Well, you said— 
Q. He passes as your attorney. 
Did I call him your client? A. Yes. 
Q.. 1 beg your pardon. 
he was your attorney and it was my 
inadvertence. A. Yes, he is, 


(1917? 


‘instead of forward? 


Mr. Mr. Hatten, and 
Yes, sir. 


A. Yes, 


Eustace, 
A. 


Q. 
Q. * 


sir. 

Q. That 
A. 
Q. Oh, 


Yes, it was. 
you are working backward 
A. I am going 


back in this instance, yes, sir. 


Q. Well, 


ever spoken of it, and where it had | 


been. spoken of in a way that you had —a thing to 


follow my inadvertences, | personal knowledge 


A. To Mr. Eustace. | 


to Mr. Eustace in the lobby of the | 


I had to talk. 


’ 
dress 


Mr. Whip- 


Please tell us the 
because | 


to 


it may 
'be difficult for me to state the exact 


Q. Now won't you tell us what you what he said. then we can tell. 
A. He 
the lobby of can— 


informal thing, | 


You were not representing the 
A. Yes,-I think that is what 


I did ask. 
com- 
turned 
Yes. 
A, 


Q. Now, won’t you tell us what you | 


| didn’t he? 


you 


“Why, 
I) 
“the directors are receiving let- | 

Q. But you thought while it was'ters from practitioners and people 
not of sufficient importance to call it whose cards ought to be in the Jour- | 
'to the attention of the trustees with anal, 
'view to correcting it on the chance! cannot get their cards admitted.” 
the organist of, 


they |: 
I 


Is this what you said 


A. No, this I didn’t say to. Am I right? 


Q. Please finish the conversation | ‘isn't it? 


they were not. 


“you can think that 
I think it is quite a serious 

I believe that was the sub- | 
‘can you tell us any other suggestions 
the directors made during all this time 
Q. Now, in point of fact, the matter | 
that really 
the 


A. They. 


state the request; 


That was at 


Q. But one would think that com-' A- That I do not recati. 


/or not? 
Mr. Whipple. 
present at the meet-‘' 
ing of the Board of Directors at which . 
this matter was again touched upon?) 
; thai! 
again, but the occasion. 


addressed? 
_ without looking the record up. 


must have been before | 


it, or when, you cannot he! ? 
you see I asked you to. shige 


I thought| give me the first time that you had | 


gan with 1917. A I gave you that 
individual inmetanmce at that time. 
There was another occasion. 

Q Yes: and now you are going 
back to a time prior to the time when 
Mr. Rowlands— A. Yes. Is that all 
right for me to go beck? 

Q. Yes. if you will only give us 
notice whether rou are going Dack or 
forward. because we cannot always 
tell. you know, because you are #80 
quick about it. A. You ere not so 
slow, Mr. Whipple. 

Q. No. I am trying to keep up with 
you, but you must give me fair ne- 
tice, because I may be going ahead 
when you are going back. Now you 
have told us rou were going bark. 
What is the date of it? <A. I didn’t 
tell you I was going back, but— 

Q. Well, vou indicated you were— 
I won't sav craw-fishing, Dut you were 
going back in point of date merely? 
A That was an occasion— 

Q. Tell us what the date waa. A. 
| That was perhaps early in 191%. 

QO: EKariv? A. Yes 

Q. When Mr. Hatten and Mr. Me- 
Kenzie were on the board? A. When 
they were on the board 

Q. On the board, Now who said 
something, and to whom did they ad- 
the remark? <A. Mr. Stewart 
produced a letter from an acquain- 
tance of his and read ft, asked the 
trustees if they thought that their ac- 
tions were justified in keeping this 
person out of the Journal. and at that 
time there was quite a lengthy dis- 
cussion in which we all participated 
morg or less. I know at that time 
tha® I made the statement that I 
thought the trustees were too drastic, 
and that they Were merely keeping 
some people out of the Journal who 
shéuld legitimately be there— 

Q. Well, what did the spokesman 
of the trustees reply to that? A. Mr. 
Fiustace defended the position of the 
trustees at that time. 

Q. Well, perhaps so. Let us hear 
What 
did he say? <A. I don't recall his 
words, Mr. Whipple; I don’t think I 


Q. Can you give us the substance 
of what he said? A. The substance 


of it was: that their experience had 


made it necessaty that these iugquir- 
ies go into a great many detafls. 

Q. Anything more than that? A. 
That is about along the line in which 
he talked. 

Q. And in substance said 
thought the trustees were performing 
their duty correctly, didn’t he? A. 
Said they were doing what? 

Q. He said he thought the trustees 
were performing their duties correctly, 
A. Yes, he did. 


Q. And Mr. Hatten and Mr. MeKen- 


zie, who were present—neither of them 


' M . * 9» 
ee disagreed with him? 


inwuiries to, 
| practitioners a little too far and mak- | 
'ing it difficult for them to get into the 
You made no complaint about it! Journal?’ 


A. I didn’t hear 
them disagree. 

Q. And you say that no change was 
made? A. I think that after several 


‘attempts on our part they did mako 


a change. 

Q. Oh, I see. 
instances 
you made 
A. Well, we made— 

Q. And you are now giving it as an 
incident where your persuasive .elo- 
quence, or reasons, apparently. re- 
sulted in your views being adopted? 
Is that so? A. Yes, sir. 

Q.: Well, then, you see you have 
answered with an entire misconcep- 


I am asking yow for 
where suggestions which 
were not complied with. 


tion as to what my question was, be- 


cause that is one of the instances 


A. Yes, sir, eventually. 

Q. Eventually; ves. Well, you see 
'I was asking about changes where 
A. True enough. 


Q. Were you so—I won't ask if 
you were hard pushed to ft, but that 
was an inadvertence, wasn't it? How 


that really were not complied with, 
were not approved and 
acted upon by people who were work- 
ing to coordinate their activities in a 
friendly and kindly way with those of 
the directors? A. In the case of Mr. 
and Mrs. Norledge in Paris, France, 
the facts were that they had their 


ecards in the Journal as practitioners, 


and— 
Q. Now if you will pardon me, just 
just state the con- 


versation. A. The-request came that 


their cards should be placed in the 


French periodical 
the Journal. 

Q. Was this in writing, a request 
of the directors? A. I don’t recall 
that it was, Mr. Whipple. 


Q. Well, now, what is the date of 
it? A. That was a ‘comparatively 
recent date. I am going forward now. 

Q. Thank you for giving us notice. 
How recent? Since the suit started? 
A. No. beforé the suit. 

Q. Well, when was it? 
time this year, 


corresponding to 


A. Some 
in the early part of 


‘this year. 


Q. Was it made a matter of record? 


I think that 
is of record, Mr. Whipple. 


Q. And in looking up these matters 
to testify as to things which the 
trustees had not done which the 
directors think they ought to have 
done, haven’t you looked that up to 
see whether it was a matter of record 
A. I left that to. counsel. 


Q. Apparently you didn’t leave this 
Dutch pamphlet to your counsel. A. 
I did. I handed it to him and left it 
with him. 

Q. Oh, I thought you looked it up? 
A. Yes. I found it. FE wasn’t looking 
for it. 

Q. Has counsel notified you that 
he has found any record of any such 
thing? A. No, not as yet. 


Q. Not as:yet. Now who made any 
request on the trustees, and to which 
one of the trustees was the request 
A. That I can’t tell you 
Q. Well, you can't _hetp us about 
that. Are you sure one was made? 
A. I am sure a request of some kind 
was made. 

Q. But what it was. or who made 
No, not exactly. “§ 

Q. Then really you. do not rest 
much of your case upon that. do you? 
which you are so vague 


A 


he . 
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| was not resting very 
on that. 


§ anyth 


idge not, if you | 
| pears at the bottom in penciling: 


g about it. 


—We will pause till 2 


ess till 2 p. m.) 

te OON SESSION 

le—If Your Honor please, 
et from the directors) 
: under date of March 


n original of a letter of | | bottom. 


21 to the direc- 
a me just eel appearin] on page 448 of the eo 


This. 
“ refers to two letters. 
| trustees, 
rely Feb. 27 and March— 


for iuncheon. 


ors to the 
Tikerstore. to make the 
nce 
> get those two letters. 
naturally have the 
has not come in yet. 

es, Mr. Krauthoff? 
- I beg your pardon? 
—Have you the copies? 
off—-I thought I gave 
sur letter and your 


I thought perhaps 
what I was stating. 


yoff—1 was looking for. 


eT am now calling for 


from the directors: 


, dated respectively 
n 13. 


; el I bave them | toward the removal of one or all of 


{ ere handed to 
ED tetormation 
been introduced 
Py are both asking for 
jation of a financial na- 
both been read in 


a you tell me the +, you. A. No, sir, I heard your ques- 


‘tion now, but you referred there to 


ff—No, I cannot. 
I will offer the let- 
Reatch I asked for and 
een handed to me. The, 
yy of a letter, dated 
. bearing the legend: 


intelligible, 1 


| has heretofore been marked Exhibit 
| 665.) 
Mr. Whipple——Now, this legend ap- 


“3-3-19. Divd. report on cables and 
‘reported that other information would 


be forthcoming.” 


J think possibly this had better be 
| marked with the number of the orig- 
inal exhibit and the letter “a,” be- 
| cause of this memorandum at the 
Mr. Thompson—tThat is Exhibit 665, 
record. 

[Letter from C. E. Jarvis to Board 
of Trustees, Feb. 27, 1919, duplicate 
of which has been marked Exhibit 
665, is marked Exhibit 665a.] 

Mr. Whipple—The other letter, the 
one of March 13, 1919, is from Mr. 
| Jarvis to the Board of Trustees 
(reading). Now, is that an exhibit? 

Mr. Thompson—Yes, that is an ex- 
hibit. It is on pages 448 and 449 of 
the printed record and is marked Ex- 
hibit 669. 

Q. Now, 
Dickey, 
to a memorandum in the directors 
meeting of Feb. 


in this connection, Mr. 
I want to call your attention 


oe 
aa 


is | 
in. 


| 


1919 The C. S. Board, 


‘and “Read Mar 17 1919. 
da of Directors”; and is. 


| ot Exhibit 700.] 
a “March 3, 1919. 
s es, 


| Science Publishing 
¥ chusetts. 


sted by the Christian 
~ Directors to ask you 
the board know the 
“ e been paid for attor- 
trustees of the Pub- 

- during the past six 
the names of such 


A. 


the amounts paid to. 


advise if any legal | 


been rendered to the. 
oem period which have 
said for, and if so, the 
2 unpaid obligations. 
cerely yours, 


step to be taken by the directors to-| 
of 


the trustees of the Publishing So- 


Secretary for The 


Board of Directors. 


That we have had in, 


should think so, if 


Well, if it is in it can 


by ' the exhibit number 


. it should not be 
is stamped with 
ead March 11, the 

: e Board of Directors, ' 
° 17, 1919, the Chris- 
ard of Directors.” Can | 
} what the number of 
response.) Mr. With- 


| 
: 
' 


unprepared.” 


You remember that advice?. 
| A. 


the letter itself has | 


’ think that the vote is. 
t Your Honor please— 


been suggested to. 


sa fact, and it sounds 


' 


: 


referred to: 
“The directors 

with Judge Clifford P. Smith and 

1ex-Governor John L. Bates and 


next step to be taken by the directors 


the trustees of the Publishing So- 


ciety.’ 


notice of. 
The Master — My understandinz 


agrees with Mr. Whipple's. 
Mr. Bates—I have no objection, 
Your Honor. 


tion I will permit the question. 


read the question. I am sorry to 


' demands? 


ment in the letter, that I recall. 


The Master—If you have no objec- | 


Q. I beg pardon. A.I do not recall 
that he gave any other reason beyond 


just the statement in the letter. 


Mr. Whipple (to the stenographer)— | 
Perhaps you will be good enough to. 


trouble you so many times, but it seems. 


to be necessary. | 
[The question is read by the stenog- 
“Did he explain. 


how the dismissal of one or all of the. 


rapher as follows: 


trustees would throw you into court 
unprepared?’ ] 

.A. He did not; he just made that 
statement in a general way. 


tors into court? A ee OF 
tees—- 

Q. Pardon me; that is what he said, 
—‘might throw them into court, and 


the date of the. 
first letter, Exhibit 665a, which I just 

that is all, 
had a conference | 


Mr. | 
| Leon M. Abbott in connection with the | 


throw them into court unprepared’’? 
| ie SE 


Q. Well, 
planation; I was just looking at you, 
but if you were moved by 
the spirit to say something there is 
no harm done, I guess. 
love to have you look at me, 
Whipple. 

Q. 
'a blessing? 
you make. 

Q. “He advised the board to pre- 


Mr. 


A. No; 


You remember that occasion, don't | pare its case in such a way that if 
brought into court the board would be. 


you? <A. I did not hear all of your 
conversation over there. I did not. 
know it was intended for me. 

Q. I thought I directed the question | 


you had just been 
I did not 


something that 
discussing about letters. 
hear that. 

Q. No, 1 think not. 


by “in this connection.” 
Q. Well, 
the two letters which I have just read. 


Q. Iam sorry for I thought I read 
them quite distinctly. A. I did not 
think you were reading them for me, 
and | did not hear what you said. 

Q. Well, I was not reading them for 
you, but I was reading them as exhi- 
bits in the case, but I hoped you would 
hear them. 

[Question read by stenographer as 
follows: 

“Now, 
I want 
memorandum 


your attention to a 
meet- 


to call 
in’ the directors’ 


ing of February 27, the date of the 


first letter, Exhibit 665a, which I just 


referred to: 


“"The directors had a conference 
with Judge Clifford P. 


M. Abbott in connection with the next 
ward the removal of one or all 
ciety.’ 


“You remember that occasion, don’t 
you?’] A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Then your memorandum sayé: 
“Governor Bates was of the opinion | 
that the board ought not to do any-. 


thing for the present in the way of 
dismissing the trustees lest this action 
might throw the directors into court 
A. Yes. 


Q. 
|\A. Yes. 

Q. Did he explain how the dismis- 
eal of one or all of the trustees would 
throw you into court unprepared? 

Mr. Krauthoff—We object to that 
question, if Your’Honor please. 

The Master—Why is not counsel 
entitled to have the witness’ memory 
examined about all of this? 

Mr. Krauthoff—As to 


what his 


counsel! told him? 


sd March 21, 1919, 


e legend, “Read March 


n Science Board. 


‘It is from the office 


Christian Science 
lors, and is as follows: 
f Exhibit 701) 


‘Science Publishing So-| 


pston, U.S. A. 
“March 21, 1919. 
1 Science Board of Di- 


Paul Streets, 
etts. 
of Trustees has 
you the inclosed 
ed in your letters to 
and March 13. The 
he to the conference 
1 on Monday last, as 
vd of March 14, but 
~ other business di 
Phare also requested 
1 of the amounts which 


the Publishing So-. 


's fees, but I have 

: his information inas- 
las been received from 
Sears and Ogden. 


s tar paid are as fol-. 


es E. Hughes of 


’ ~ 
‘2 


ve 
‘Strawn and Shaw of 


ray 


ly, 
"JOHN R. WATTS 
“Business Manager, 


. : 


1 think we had better. 


of Directors to Board 
rch 3, 1919, is marked 
iD watts. business man- 
f Directors, March 21, 
hibit 791.) 
gh if Your Honor 
’ letter refers to a 
| 1919. in which the 
certain informa- 
The letter has 
as Il am informed-. 
not because | hold | 
I will read it. 


The Master—I do not hear any ob- 
jectiom that he is expected to violate 
any privilege. 

Mr. Krauthoff—Well, 


we object to 


ae his telling what the counsel told him. 
manager and is ad-. 


His counsel's advice is not a subject 


‘of inquiry. 


ord, and, besides, 


re- | 


| Mr. Whipple- 


The Master—Are you going@€o in- 
sist in view of that objection? 

Mr. Whipple—Oh, yes, if Your 
Honor please. It is put into the rec- 
Mr. Krauthoff may 
not be familiar with the rule in Mas- 
isachusetts, laid down in 101 
which states that when a person. 
@ party to a suit, takes the witness 
stand, he waives his privilege and 
he may be inquired of just as fully 
with regard to conferences with his 
counsel gs on any other subject. In 
some «tates they are not quite as -en- 
lightened as that and they still clirg 
to the old doctrine that counsel may 
be the repository of any unwhole- 
some secret that the client wants to 
put into his mind, and he has got to 
keep it. ~ 

Mr. Krauthoff—It having become a 
matter of Massachusetts law, if Your 
Honor please, | will yield to one of 
My associates on that. 

Mr. Whipple—aAll right. 

Mr. Bates--I do not understand the 
rule of law, Your Honor, to be as Mr. 
Whipple has stated it. Personally. 
however, I do not object to any con- 
versation which I have had with tn 
client being presented now in evi- 
,oence. 

Mr. Whipple—It would be a good 
idea for you to look it up, Governor, 
because I have found quite a number 
of lawyers that did not know it, and 
itis an important matter of procedure 

Mr. Bates—-And I! have also found 
that you are frequently incorrect in 
your statements 

Mr. Whipple—Well, you have never 
been able to point them out, and I] 
have repeatedly pointed out your ia- 
norance., 

Mr. Rates—-It is a hopeless task te 
point out all your inaccuracies, 

Mr. Whipple 
when I am finding so many 
out in regard to you 

The Master—-While you gentlemen 
indulge in these remarks On one side 
and the other the progress of the case 
is certainly delayed. 

That is very true, 


? 


to point 


bit: 


Original letter,|! should not do it except I am afraid 


Ph | a copy of which | if I did not- do it the Governor would | 


prepared, that you prepare one? 


Do you want me to answer. 


/ NO, no. 
making demands? 


not understand was what you meant. 


question. 
it is in connection with | 2 soy 


I did not hear you read those. 
‘letters. 


in this connection, Mr. Dickey, | 


Smith and ex-| 
Governor John L. Bates and Mr. Leon | 


pare your case? 
_that we keep right on. 


* may direct 


| said that. 
You ought to find one | 


in your minutes 


prepared to give its reasons for re- 


‘| moving one or all of the trustees of 
'the Publishing Society.” 


You remem- 


ber his advising that? A. Yes. I 
spoke about— 
Q:> That is, if you had not any case 


A. 


Q. No; I want you to answer the 
You have been instructed 
several times that that was a wise 
thing for a witness to do. A. Ask me 
about the first one. 

Q. I will ask you one: Did he ad- 
vise that yog should prepare your 
case? A. Yes, in.a general way. 

Q. Ina general way? A. He said 


| we ought not to go into a thing of that 


kind unprepared in case there was 


any litigation. 


Q. Yes. Then it says that coun- 
sel encouraged the directors to con- 
tinue to make requests of the trustees 
for the proper fulfillment of their 
duties. You remember hisedoing that, 
don’t you? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then that same 
What? 

Q. Then that same day you wrote 
a letter to the trustees asking them 
to give you a statement of their 
monthly outlays and expenses of each 
month, for the six-month period end- 
ing. Sept. 30, and then up to Jan. 31. 
gee 6 ON 

Q. That was in pursuance of the 
advice of the Governor that you pre- 
A. His advice was 


day— A. 


Q. Well, pardon me— A. Yes. 

Q. -—to prepare your case? A. 
Prepare your case—and I would like 
to add to that, he said keep right on 
doing just what you are, and ask 
“You have a perfect right fo ask 
questions and I would advise you to 
continue to do so.” 

Q. To continue to ask questions? 

Yes. 

“- Q. Well. 
tions to do with preparing your caae, 
he finding you at that time unpre- 
pared? A. Well, I don’t know; that is 
one of the legal mysteries that I have 
not gone into. 

Q. That is one of 
that the Governor propounded 
you have not been able to solve? 
No, I didn’t say that. 

Q. Well, now, what had the asking 
of these questions about financial] ex- 
penditures to do with preparing your 
case? A. I really don't know. 

Q. Well, I see. I thought you 
spoke of that as one of the mysteries 
you had not solved? A. No, I didn’t 
say that 

2. you 
monthly 
receipts 
that, had 
Whipple. 

(). Well, 
don't you? 
we did at all. 

Q. That is as strongly as you can 
put it—you don’t remember that you 
did? A. That is right. 

Q Don't you remember that you 
never had? A. Well, I wouldn't say 
that, because we might have done so 

Q. Yes, exactly. Then you moved 
a little later ask how much the 
trustees had paid for legal expenses. 

Mr. Whipple-—-That appears on 
March 3, if Your Honor please, if I 
Your Honor’s attention to 
and also that of the witness. 

The Master—-] remember it. 

Q. Now, I will call your attention 
to this and see if it accords with your 
memory. In your minutes of’ March 


) o 
vs 


“The 


ith Judge 


the mysteries 
that 
A. 


had never asked for any 
statements of expenses and 
from the trustees. before 
your A. |] think sot, Mr. 


you know vou hadn’t, 


A. | don’t remember that 


aa) 


it, 


directors had an interview 
Clifford P. Smith, who 
read to the board two letters frorn 
himself to the board, both dated 
March 1, one recommending that the 
Board of Trustees of the Publishing 
Society be composed of three editors, 
and recommending that an early sé- 
lection be made of a business man- 
ager for the Publishing: Society, the 
other conveying an opinion expressed 
by former Governor Bates in a con- 
versation with Judge Smith that the 
bourd make frequent demands on the 
trustees for information.” 

Did, Judge Smith say_that you had 
not been making sufficiently frequent 
demands? A. No, | don't think he 

Q. Well, did he make any sugges- 
tion as to why you Should again record 
the making of fre- 
quent demands on the trustees, when 
you hadn't been making frequent ones 
before? A. Why we should record tn 
our minutes? No, be made no sugees- 
tion of putting anything in our min- 
utes. 


Q. Well, did he state any reason 


Q. That the removal of one or all | 
of the trustees might throw the direc- | 
We. 
understood at that time that the trus-. 


this is not a letter— 


Q. Well, 
letter from Judge 


The Master—A 
Smith. 

Mr. Whipple—Oh, I think I am right. 
Now, let us see those letters; perhaps 
théy will give the reasan. Perhaps 
you hadn't been brisk and diligent 
enough in making demands, so you 
needed your activities stimulated. 


Have you the letter? 


i 
} 


That is quite an explanation ; 
"| in itself, I should think. | 
I did not ask for an ex- 


A. No; I just. 
of wisdom. 


I suppose you think it is sart of | 
I like the faces. 


you are asking me? 

Mr. Whipple—I beg pardon? 

The Witness—Is that a question you 
are asking me? 

Mr. Whipple—Well, it was a hint so 
that you could answer it if you wanted 
to. 

The Witness—No; I thought that we 
were getting along fairly well without 
any stimulation. 

Q. Then this spur of your counsel 
—two of them, in two written letters 
—that you make frequent demanda, 
you didn’t think the board needed? 
Not as a spur. 

Q. As a reminder? A. As an act 

Q. As an act of wisdom? A. Yes. 

Q. Even though they were doing 
it without? A. Perhaps he might 
have thought we were not making 
enough demands, 

Q. That is just what I suggested. 

Yes. 
Ge. That 


A. 


‘evidently your. counsel 


didn’t think you were making enough 


understood ? 
our case did not 


what the asking of ques-. 


don. 


: Smith 


j 


demands, that is, you were not pre- 
paring your case fast enough, as you 
A. Well, our preparing 
consist in making 
demands. 
Q. Well, what was the object of 
A. So that: we 


' 
fee] he was not being taken proper why he reminded you of the Gover-| ought to? 


nor’s advice that you make frequent) 
A.I don’t believe he gave. 
-any other reason than just the state-. 
court unprepared, didn't he? 


A. We didn’t prepare 3 
case. 


Q. The Governor said you ought to. 


prepare so you wouldn't be called into 
A. He 
said something that you could con- 
strue as that. 

Q. Well, he said what appears, 
probably, in your record? A. Yes. 

Q. Now you say you were not’ pre- 
paring your case. There is reference 
in the record to a letter from Judge 
Smith just before you went south. 
was Dec. 19. Will you produce that, 
please— Dec. 19 of 1918? 


Mr. Whipple—In the records of 


Dec. 19, 1918: page 205: 


“Letters were read from the fol- 


The Witness—Is that a question that lowing: 


“Judge Clifford P. Smith, dated Bos- 


ton, Dec. 19, presenting further rec- 


conference 


| 
| 


| Mr. 


ommendations with reference to the 
between the 
Directors and the Board of Trustees 
set for 10 o'clock this day.” 
Have you that, Mr. Krauthoff? 
Mr. Krauthoff—I am handing to 
Whipple a letter dated Dec. 19, 


(1918, addressed to the Christian Sci- 


ence Board of Directors, 
ford P. Smith, manager of Commit- 


A | 
Your Honor please. 


might have a good fair reason for dis-. 


missing one of the trustees in case 
they declined 
reasonable demands that we made. 

Q. I see; that was it. That is just 
it. That is, the demands were made 
with the hope that these trustees 
would refuse some reasonable de- 
mand? A. Not by any means—not by 
any means. 

Q. With A. 


the expectation— 


There never was a moment when this. 


case could not have been settled. 

Q. Just a moment.* With the ex- 
pectation that they might refuse those 
demands, reasonable demands, and 
then they could be put out? A. No 


| sir. 


Q. I thought that was what you 
said just a moment ago. A. With 
the expectation that if they did refuse 
those reasonable demands we would 
have their refusal on record. 

Q. I see. And if they didn’t, then 
the play, as far as that aspect of it 
was concerned, was up? A. Well, I 
don't know what yop mean by the 
play. But we were seriously trying 
to avoid litigation and contention of 


‘every kind and make a righteous ad- 


justment of our differences. 

Q. I see. And that is why you 
wrote letters to them frequently, mak- 
ing frequent demands, having in view 
that if they did not reply to them you 


to comply with the. 


_think that 
Mr. Whipple—Yes—the fine Machi-. 
that which Mr. Krauthoff handed yau | 


would have an excuse to remove them? 


You notice we didn’t do that. 
Q@. Pardon me, Isn't that so? 
We didn’t do that, Mr. Whipple. 

Q. Why. you made your demands? 
A. We didn’t write frequently. . 

Q. Not frequently enough? A. No. 

Mr. Whipphe—Now, have you got 
those letters? 

Mr. Krauthoff—They§ are 
from Judge Smith to the 
that you are asking for? 

Mr. Whipplie—lI think so. 
I thought there were two letters 
from Judge Smith. Oh, no, I do not 
care for those, I thought the Governor 
had written. I am sorry I 
you. It was a quotation of a conversa- 
tion from the Governor, I find from 
the record. 

Q. Well, you 


A. 
A. 


letters 
directors 


made frequent de- 
mands in accordance with the Gov- 
ernor’s suggestion made on the day 
when he found you were not prepared 
to go into court, or he thought you 

were not? A. Not as many as we did 
before. 

Q. That is, after having made de- 
mands, then the Governor advised you 
to keep on making them, and then he 
advised you again to make frequent 
demands? A. The Governor? 

«2 Yes; in conversation with Judge 
Smith. A. Aren't you a little mixed 
on that, Mr. Whipple? 

Q. I guess not. Let 
ep 

“The other conveying an opinion 

expresse@ by ex-Governor Bates in a 
conversation with Judge Smith, that 
the board make frequent demands 
upon the trustees for information.” 
Well, you are mixed up on it, arent 
you? A. It is a conversation which 
Governor Bates had with Judge Smith. 

Q@. Yes, that is right--which Judge 
reported to the board. You 
didn’t think it affected the validity of 
the Governor's opinion that it came 
through Judge Smith, did you? 
don't think it was impaired any by 
having it presented to us by Judge 
Smith. 

®. Not 


me read and 


the slightest, so 
you got it. Then after you had re- 
ceived this opinion that you should 
keep making demands, an opinion de- 
livered 
told you you were not prepared 
go into court, and then a 
later told you through Judge Smith to 
make frequent demands, you didn't 
make demands as frequently as you 
had before he advised you? A. No, we 
did not. 

(). 
to demand, 
Was a great deal 
manded, ° 

Q. But you didn't follow your coun- 
sel’s advice? A. We didn’t make any 
more frequent demands after that than 
we did before. 

Q. You said you made less frequent 
demands, didn't you? A. Yes. 

Q. What? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, was Judge Smith belping 
to prepare the case? A. We were not 
preparing a case at that time. 

Q. Weil, 


impaired 


could you? A. Oh, there 
we could have de- 


troubled | 


ticular 


‘tioned at 


) ae E 


the same day on which he, 
to | 
few days' 


tees on Publication. 


Mr. Whipple—I offer this letter, if 
It is on the head- 
ing, Committee on Publication, of The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 19th 
December, 1918. It bears the legend: 
“Read, Dec. 19, the C. S. Board of 
Directors.”” It also bears another one 
giving the hour of the day on which 
it Was read. 

The Witness—Received. 

Q. Received? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Thank you. That doesn’t say 
received, but that is what it means, 
is itt. 4: vee. 

[A 
Smith, to the directors, dated Dec. 19, 
1918, is offered in evidence 
marked Exhibit 702, and is read by 
Mr. Whipple, as follows: ] 

[Exhibit 702.] 
“Dec. 19, 1918. 
“The Christian Science Board of 
Directors, 


“105 Falmouth Street, 


“Boston, Massachusetts. 
“Dear Friends: 


“After having drafted and further 


considered the memorandum of par-. 


ticulare directions to be given by the 
directors to the trustees at their meet- 
ing today, I would recommend that 


such directions be mentioned early in 


today’s meeting, and read to the trus- 
tees at some suitable time during the 
meeting. One reason for this recom- 
mendation is that the trustees may be 
uncertain as to just what the direc- 
tors expect to require of them now, 
and reading these directions would 
tend to assure them that the directors 
do not contemplate anything arbitrary 
Or unreasonable. Another reason is 
that the position of the _ directors 
would be strengthened, in the view of 
the field or a court of equity, by giv- 
ing these or such particular directions 
at the same time when the directors 
insist on their basic position.” 

The Witness—Yes, sir. Don’t you 
was a wise advice? 


avellian hand: but in connection with 
all] this innocence about never ex- 


pected to be haled to court it looks | 


like a roaring farce. 
[Mr. Whipple concluded the reading 
of the letter: ] 
“For the latter reason, and for the 
further reason that 


sure that your directions to be men- 
today’s meeting should not 
be limited to a single one, but should 
include whatever you really consider 


needful at this time. 
I beg par-'| 


“Cordially and sincerely yours, 
“CLIFFORD P. SMITH, 
“Manager of Committee on Publication. 
“CPS:HM” 


Q. Now, do you think he was as- 


A. He was assisting us, of course, but 
the trustees were the only ones who 
knew there was going to be a lawsuit. 
We didn't. 
there would not be. 

Q. You hoped, 
ready? <A. Yes. 

Q. Yes, getting 
sir. I submit that 
wise thing to do. 

Mr. Bates—They hadn’t engaged ai- 
torneys in Chicago and New York, 
though, at that time. 

Mr. Whipple-—-Oh, no; 
gaging-——no, not at that time 

Mr Bates—-They hadn't been prepar- 
ing for months, in other: words. 

Mr. Whipple—They would have been 
better off if they had employed some. 
competent counsel. Don't you think 
so, Governor Bates? They dida’t) 
come tO vou as soon as they should? 


but 


A. 
also was a | 


ready? 
that 


The Witness—-We took members of| 
Not on the occasion of his first visit. 


The Mother Church, Mr. Whipple. 
Mr. Whipple—I see; that 
you did. Is the Governor— 
xThe Master-——-I want to ask you gen- 
tlemen if it doesn’t seem to you that, 
all that is really important in all this 
could be put in in a very much briefer 

time? 

Mr. Whipple-—I will try to, 
Honor please. 

Q. May I call your attention to Sec- 


if Your 


_ question, please, Mr. 


It 
eyour conferences with him, it was not 
as the “Committee on Publication” but 


signed Clif-.| 


A. 


letter from Judge Clifford P.. 


and | 


would like sto. 
good deal of time; 


ting you do as you like to; 


to your attention? 


haps refresh your recollection. 


all of the par- | 
| directions present a stronger | 
case than any one of them, I feel quite 


BB ' conference 
sisting in the preparation of your case. 
with reference to “a court of equity’? | 


We hoped al! the time thatip 


Yes, | 


they were en-| 


af 
was what 


iw hipple; 


The Master—Very well; if we haven't 
got it all let us have it now. 

Mr. Whiprie—I haven't finished 
The trouble is tte witness referred me 
back and then you interrupted. z 

Mr.- Krauthoff—Now that we are 
really coordinated— 

The Master—Now complete your 
Whipple. 

Q. Do you remember that provision 
of the Manual? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then in the letter that Judge 
Smith wrote, which I just read, and 


as counsel, I take it? A. We employ 
Judge Smith in a dual capacity. 
Q. Isee. A. He was the Committee 


on Publication of The Mother Church: 


and when we appointed him to that 
office we also arranged with him that 
he should give us such legal advice as 


Board of, ‘we might need from time to time. 


Q. And so this letter, although it 
was signed “Committee on Publica- 
tion,” was really your counsel? A. 
Yes, eir. 

The Master—Now if 
thinks that a question pending 
which he has not answered, perhaps 
we had better fix that matter. 

Mr. Whipple—Yes, sir. 

The Witness—You asked me if I 
could recall instances of refusal on 
the part of the Publishing Society to 
comply with requests made by the 
directors. 

Q. When did I ask you that? A. | 
At the beginning of this subject that 
we are on now, before— 

Q@. Well, that was before noon? 

Yes, it was. 

Q. This forenoon? A. Yes, but I 
had not finished at 1 o'clock. 

Q. Apparently you had finished as 
far as you could remember? A. 

Q. And knowing that the reservoir | 
of your thoughts might be filled up in 
the meantime, ] purposely started on 
another subject. A. Won't you now) 
let me go back and answer your 
question? 

Q. No, I guess I wouldn't. 


is 


~. 3 


we are spending a 
but you Know the 
examination is not run wholly for let-. 
partly to 
A. vou 


Q. Because 


extract information. 


Q. I call your attention to Exhibit | 
23, a copy of a letter dated Feb. 6) 
from Governor Bates and his associ- 
ates, addressed to Mr. Strawn. It is 
sent with the legend, “Seen Feb. 12, 
1919, by the Board of Trustees.” Can 
you tell whén that letter was called 
(Paper handed to | 
Mr. Krauthoff will remind 
that was called to the at- 


witness.) 
you when 


you if it was not on Feb. 6? A. I do 
not recall this letter, Mr. Whipple. 

Q. Well, I will agree that Mr. 
Krauthoff may hand you a letter 
which was sent to you, which will per- 


Mr. Krauthoff—Feb. 6, inclosing a 


iwhen 
the witness, 


—0of course, 


want, 
/ ness.) 


member? 


| some. 
Board of Trustees on a purposeful er- 
tention of the board, and I will ask) 


copy. 
Mr. Whipple—Let him keep the. 
other, Mr. Krauthoff. | 
Mr. Krauthoff—Yes. 
Mr. Whipple—Let him keep the real | 
exhibit. (To witness) You may use. 


merely to refresh your recollection. | 
Mr. Krauthoff—The letter that was. 


sent to the board, Mr. Whipple, the | 


copy, was the one addressed to Judge | 
Hughes. The one you are showing | 
Mr. Dickey is the one addressed to. 
Mr. Strawn, but I understand they are | 
the same letters. 

Mr. Whipple—So do I. 

“Q. Now, if I shall not interrupt | 
your thought, may I call your atten- 
tion to the report that Judge Smith. 


| 


/made on the evening of.Feb. 1, the day | 


the agreement was reached? A. Yes, | 
sir. 
Q. 
“Judge Smith met with the directors | 
to report the progress of the joint) 
between counsel repre- 
(the respective parties). | 
thorough discussion of the| 
Mr. Dittemore prepared a 


| 


(Reading) | 


senting” 
“After a 
situation, 


which was read to the board. 
“The following motion was offered 


'by Mr. Dickey, seconded by Mr. Neal, | 
were getting | 


and carried: | 
“‘In ratification of the agreement | 
proposed by counsel, I move that we 
accept the concession made by the 
trustees and that we await further 
“developments.” ” | 
Yeu remember that,vote? A. Yes. | 
Q. You framed it, did you not? A! 
1 did. 
Q. Did vou understand that any-/| 
thing had been agreed upon by coun- 
sel who had labored for some time to. 
‘compromise this situation? A. I did. 
Q. Was a report made as to what 
had been agreed upon? A. Judge | 
Smith brought us a verbal report. 


Q.. You didn’t see any paper? A. 


Q. Now, without going into it, what | 


did you understand the directors on) 


their part agreed to do? A. The di- | 
rectors agreed to continue: to meet | 
| with the trustees. 

Q. Had they refused to meet be-| 
fore? A. No. 

Q. Then it was not an agreement? | 
A. And—I was, not through, Mr. | 
I speak a little deliberately. | 


tion 8 of Article XXV of the By-Laws, They agreed to continue to meet with | 
about the middle of that provision?|the trustees and see if those could not 


No, I will read the whole of it: 
“Only the Publishing Soeiety of The | 


Mother Church selects, approves, and | 


publishes the books and literature it | 
sends forth. 
approves of certain books or 
ature, the Society will not 
them. The Committees on Publication | 


are in no manner connec ted with these | 


functions,” 


You couldn't think of anything 


The Witess—-Pardon me, Mr. Whip- | 
ple, you asked me a question a while. 


‘ago that I have not completed. 


Q. Well, suppose you answer this, 


because your mind might get off of. 


the Governor said you | 


this one. A. Then you will bring me. 
back. 

Q. Wefl. I will try to, but I cannot. 
always control you, 

The Master—Answer the present 
question and then we will see what 


remains. 


If Mary Baker Eddy dis- | 
liter- | 
publish | 


‘of discussing your controversies? 


| meet and have conferences? 


| be worked out through demonstration | 


—our differences. , 


Q. Well, the meetings were for the 
purpose of administration of the 
business of the boards, were they not? | 
A. Which meetings? 

Q. The meetings that the trustees | 
and directors were to have? A. No 
we did not administer the business 
of the board with the trustees. 

Q. Oh, you understood that the 
-méetings were merely for the purpose 
A. 
Our meetings were for the purpose of 
endeavoring td come at a wholesome 
understanding and adjustment of our | 
differences through conferences ar- 
ranged by our counsel to take place 


| 


each Monday. 


Q. And then all that you under- | 
stood the directors to agree to was to 
A. Yes; 


Mr. Krauthoff—The present question sir. 


consists ef a quotation from the Man- 
ual which is in evidence. , 


, 


The 
and | 


Q. And talk #ver the— A. 
control of the practitioners’ 


| way? 


mise? A. 


,' that 


‘one jot 


the directers’ claim? 


churches and nurses” cards for ad- 


vertisement in the Journal. 

All of which bad bees dose by 
the trustees ai the request of the 
Board of Directors’? A. Yes, air. 

Q. Theretofore? A Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is all you understood 
; A Many years before, yes. 

@ That is all you understood by 
the agreement’ A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Wade-any discussion held at the 
time as to what you meant—" We await 
further development” “We accept 
the concession and we await further 
development’? Now was there a dis- 
cussion as to what was me@ant after 
this agreement had been eptered into 
in good faith oy counsel and the 
parties, as to what you megnt by 
awaiti further developments. ac- 
cepting the concessions’ A. Why, 
as | understand, further devélopments 
were— 

Q. Pardon me, you will notice I 
didn’t ask you what you understood by 
further developments. Was there any 
discussion in the Board of Directors 
you drafted that vote in tha: 
way and put it through as to what was 
meant by awaiting further develop- 
ments after this settlement had been 
made by counsel? A. I don’t remem- 
ber that there was any discussion be- 
yond the passing of the motion. 

Q. Will you say that there was not? 
A. No, I wouldn't, because it ig quite 
likely that we intended that motion 
to mean that we would— 

Q. If you will pardon me, I didn’t 
ask you your interpretation of it? 
A. All right. 

Q. If you will observe my question 
if it meant mental relief 
to you to say something about it, I 
shouldn’t object seriously. A. No, it 
doesn't relieve me mentally at all to 


o 


Yes, | talk. 


Mr. Whipple—Well, that is ft. Then 
there is not the slightest reason for 
saying anything beyond the answer to 
the question. 
that memorandum of March § that Mr. 
Thompson was using this morning, the 
one. that Mr. 
trustees? I mean the Dittemore 
memorandum. Exhibit 680 is what I 
(Paper produced.) (To the wit- 
If you won’t mind, we will look 


this over together. 


The Witness—Come oves, Mr. Whip- 


ple. 


Mr. Whipple—Thank you. 

The Witness—I just love to get 
closer to you. 

Q. Now I call your attention to 
Exhibit 680. You were questioned 
about it some this morning, you re- 
A. Some questions, Yes. 
Q. Some questions, and questioned 
Now you went over to see the 


rand? A. Yes. 

Q. And that purpose was to see if 
you could not get some basis of com- 
promising the controversy? <A. I 
didn’t expect to go there to compro- 
mise; I went there to see— 

Q. Pardon me, pardon me. A I 
thought you asked me what I went for. 

Mr. Whipple—Oh, no. Won't you 
read, Mr. Stenographer, the question, 
and.(to the witness) if you will focus 
your mentality on that you will@ee 
that I didn’t ask you that. You see 
your mind jumps to conclusions. 

The Witness—Mine is all ready at 
every conclusion. 

(The stenographer read.as follows: 

“Q. Now you went over to see the 
Board of Trustees on a purposeful 
errand? A. Yes. 

“Q. And that purpose was to seé 
if you ecould not get some basis of 
compromising the controversy?’] 

The Witness—-I did not go for.a 
basis of compromise. | 

Q. I see; I had thought you did. 
‘I had thought you had testified that 
you. went over to see if you could 
not discover some basis for compro- 
mise. If you have so testified you 
want to withdraw it? A. With regard 
‘to the word “compromise,” as I un- 
derstand the meaning of it, I was not 
there for the purpose of making a 
compromise. 

Q. Well, were you there for the 
purpose of seeing whether you could 


Yes. 

Q But not an agreement of com- 
promise? A. NO. 

Q. An agreement whereby you 
‘should have your way? Was that it, 
‘or whose way was it? A. We wanted 
God's way. | 

Q. No; pardon mé; 
A. No— 

Q. Or God speaking through .you 
and nobody else? A. It was. God’s 
plan and a righteous adjustment that 
I was trying to consummate. ‘ 

Q. -Isn’t an adjustment a compro- 
I wouldn’t call it so. 

Q. That is, you went without the 

slightest idea of compromising any 
of the claims of the directors? A. 
That is it, yes. 
-Q. Not the slightest. Then it must 
have been to persuade the trusteés to 
accede to your claims? A. Largely 
so, yes, sir. 

Q. Yes, that was it. Now, did you 
_tell.them when you came there that 
you came for the purpose of per- 
‘suading them to accept the claims of 
the directors? A. Not in those. 


words. 


Q. Did you say anything about see- 
ing if you could not settle the contro- 
versy? <A. Yes. 

Q. By fair compromise? A. No. 

Q. Nothing of the sort? A. Not 
compromise, 

Q. And it didn’t enter your head 
that the directors should concede one 
jot or tittle of their claims when you 
went there, did it?« A. That was not 
my intention. 

Q. And you say that you went’ to 
interview with the thought in 
your ming. that you would not concede 
or tittle of the directors’ 
Claim? Is that correct? A. Hardly, 
Mr. Whipple. 

Q. Well, was there anything in the 
directors’ claims that you were ready 
to doncede when you went there? A. 
I do not recall that there was. 

Q. Well, then— A. There may 


have been— 


Q. Then so far as you rémember, 
you went there with the purpose not 
to concede one thing with regard to 
A. Not to con- 
cede anything that was right. 

Q. Iam not asking about—you con- 
fine the directors’ claims with fight. 


Will you let me have — 


Dickey used with the. 


written statement expressing his view, | get some basis for an agreement? A. 


” 


was it your. 


x 
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tees were to comply with the By-Laws | Mr. Whipple—Oh, if it is that poor advertisement as a teacher is as fol- of you by the board or by the Deed of 
of The Mother Church. | $1200 automobile it is another one of:lows: “Adam H. Dickey, C. S. D..' Trust?” 
Q. Yes; and the directors to con- those trivial things. Teacher, 236 Huntington Avenue.”; In the next column: 
cede absolutely nothing? A. There The Master-—-The charge in regard A. Yes, sir. | “Q. Well, now, let me ask rou in 
don't you? A. Yes. each one is read, the place and para- was nothing for us to concede. _to the automobile was a charge of ex-- Q. That isn’t your home, is it?) the first place whether you have ever 
a. when you went to! graph that covers that claim? A. Not, Q. Yes, that is it. A. I could not, travagance, as I understand it. (A. No. | been conscious of not in every way 
| concede something that was against Mr. Krauthoff—Yes. | Q. That is your office? conforming to the rules which are re- 
the fundamental, basic laws of The: The Master—I think this question a building— ‘quired of a good Christan Scientist?” 
Mother Church. if proper in cross-examination on that. Q. That is your office, isn’t it? “Q. Have vou, to your knowledze. 
Q. Then what you say is that your point. ~ .A. That is a building where my Office failed to understand or recognize the 
visit was not for the purpose of get- A. The present salary of the di-,| is located, and also a hail until quite importance and necessity of promot- 
ting a basis of agreement, but to per- rectors is $10,000 per annum. recently wherein I taught, ing the interests of Christian Science 
| by following these directions given by 


— 


13 
& 


some time: there will be no agreement 
possible that it should be submitted 
just as it stands? 

Mr. Whipple-.We will agree that it 
shall be submitted as it stands, with 
our objections to be passed u pen by 
Your Honor without argument. and 
thus save a littie time, because sone 
of us want to take any more time than 
is necessary. and as His Honer is good 
enougo to say that he will read this 
out of hours, why can't it be done” 

Mr. Bates——Some of the rulings that 


| you may have the opin- ‘that you did not propose to concede? 
| right, it is not shared.| Point them out. Do you want to have 
will you answer my ques- them read to you as you just gave 

w what the directors’) them so that you can point out, as 


‘ ’ 
ww did you go with the de- | just now. A. That is 
that you would not con-' . Have you those _ sufficiently 
it the directors would not | clearly in mind so that you can repeat 
fthing from those claims? them and point out the paragraphs in 
, as I said 'this proposed agreement which cov- 


at lon. A. Yes. ered them? [| think there were six or 
ean be answered categoric-' seven of them, and I hépe you will gef 
f you want to answer it, the order as you had it before and give 
i ask you to do it. A. I\}us the paragraph. State each claim 
with the idea that we would and the paragraph. A. I think they 
— ‘are all embodied in this one para- 

I pray Your Honor’s ; graph. 

i . | Q. Well, read it. A. “It shall be 

IT think you ought to accepted in theory and demonstrated 
Ctly first and see then if|in practice that The Mother Church is 
ati on is necessary. 'one institution and that the responsi- 
not intend to concede any | ble authority for its direction in all of. 
ctors’ Claims based on the| its departinents is not divided but has 
* been definitely established in the 
A Christian Science Board of Directors.” 
h concession? A. No. Q. That is, all your demands and 
pple—-Yon have tacked on! Claims were incorporated there? A. I 
I will ask, if Your Honor | think that one clause includes every-. 
we that question answered thing. | 
¥ which I put. His Honor! Q. Why did you have all the rest of. 


i? 
H 
5 
‘ 


) negotiate with reference 


those things—three or four pages? 
es Yes, I will be glad to.; A. So that there might be no question 
p question, please? _in the future arising as to a disagree-| 
ie-—-(To the stenographer.) ment of what this clause might mean. 
aC that question again? | Did you explain that to the— 
| read as follows: “Q. | A. No. 

When you went to that in-; Q. -trustees? A. No. 
"you go with the determi-; Q. That was not by any chance 
Syou would not concede or camouflaged—the rest of it, was it? 
rectors would not concede! A. No, sir. no camouflage about my 

those claims?” ] .Visit. there at all. 
Q. I wasn't talking about your visit. 
[ was talking your paper. A. The 
paper was With me on my visit. , 
~ I supposed it was; you so tes- 
” tified. A. That was part of my visit. 
it those claims should rest Q. That would a : prevent your 
as Outlined in the paners being camouflaged, would it? 
Ak Mother Church.. | A. Yes, 

"you any conception or Q. Except your rectitude of pur-| 
tion or definition as to pose, and that sort of thing? A. 
Claims were? A. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Whipple. I am glad 

"Were they? The claims that you acknowledge that. 
described as based on Q. Yes. Well, I am very glad to 
acknowledge it and I wish I saw more 


ere 
piion of the Manual’? A. 
mat the directors should evidence of it. A. Well. you would if 
you knew me better. 


iors of the Christian Sci- 
icals, that they shoul 
oe Is at the) uld Q. I am coming to know you pretty 
Simess manager, that they ,. 4 pias op 
™ ; | * Well, and what is more to the point, a 
Wetermine the policy of 
AR | . lot of people are who never knew you 
| Science publications. | . ' 
ap ’ before. A. That-is true. 
mmeemere the right to dis- Q. That is it. Now, then, take the 
pcause that to them might, ... “The ‘attnlines 0 4 at ae 
Ment a member of the | eset ilisten oe th Ch ee . “hal 
y = + S “ sc y ‘- 
mstees, that they should p eaten Pe eee. See els 
Board of Directors and the Board of 
Trustees must necessarily be based 


ht to ask for the dismissal 
not upon single detached sections and. 


fon in the employ of The 
Cience Publishing Society “a : 

ay " sentences, You read that to the 
_trustees, did you? A. Yes. 


id therewith who was not 
& Q. You did not show this to them?! 


1 handed it over to them after we. 
it. : | 

words “Yes” and | 
Yes. 


o * A. Now the | 
e not sufficiently well de- | 
it time s0 that they were! 
| positive, except as we 


; y 
we 
JT g£0— 


ec, 


PT . 
A hose are), 


had discussed 

Q. With these 
“NO omit? A: 

Q. And then you wrote “Yes”? A. 
After the trustees consented to ac-' 
cept the terms of that first para- 
graph I wrote “Yes.” | 

Q. That is it. That is, you merely 
asked them if they would agree to that 
jand they said “Yes’? A. They said 
7; ee.” 

Q. And you did not agree to it at 
Ory A. I did not make any objec- 
tion to it. 

Q. Did you agree to it? A. 

Q. Then you agreed to it? A. Yes. 

oo. Tat it. 1 thought you said 
this morning that you did not agree 
to anything? You told Ms. Thompson 
50: A. No, this is what I told Mr. 
Thompson 

- NE 


ng else? 
ints, Mr. Whipple. 
tell us those that were not 
ase this is an important. 
| tf Want you to clear-up, 
not want you to think up 
think of something later 
Ve passed another mile- 
inquiry. 

iss—-What are the ones I 
med? May I have them 


ie) 


“e 
% 


; ertainly. (To the 
ry) Will you read them? 
iad by the stenographer.] 
lat under the by-law, that 
‘transact the business of 
"Church. The directors 
sible for a general over-. 
publication of the periodi- 
Mother Church. 

ig else? A. I think that 
Feeall just now. There 
thing else; I do not know 


Yes. 


1s 


I did not ask 
you that. I asked you, did you not 
tell him that when you wrote “Yes” 
it did not mean that you agreed to it? 
A. It did not mean 

Q. Pardon me, I am asking you 
what you said to Mr. Thompson. | 
Didn't you tell him this morning that 
when you wrote that word “Yes” it did 
not mean that you agreed to the para- 
graph indicated? Didn't you say that? 
A. Not with reference to that parti- 
cular one. I was talking about a!! 
of them, the whole 

©. Om I see. A. “Y@s. 

o. Tiat you thought 
vou about all the “Yeses”? 

In a general way. 
Q Well, pardon me a moment. 
Yes. 

Q®. Did you think, when he put the 
question as to whether you by writing 
assented to what was bracketed 
Opposite it, that what he meant was 
whole? A. He asked me 
| Pardon me; answer the 
won. A.§ NO. 

Q Now, then, is it true that when 
you wrote that word “Yes” you wrote 
it as indicating the assent to thar of 
the trustees and your own assent’? A. 
isa . That is true, that I agreed. 
eee 6} 6did not; @g pardon me. Will you answer that 
& in my mind that was question? 

- iting to — Mr. Bates—I think you should state 
which “Yes” you have reference to, 

a. Mr. Whipple. 
talking about the yy, Whipple—The one opposite Par- 


eee talking about acianh 1 is the one I am talking 
matte 41) | had in mind. apoyt. 


I will ask you what Mr 
Mat you had’in your jn, jt 
ot ee housht of Mr. Whipple—I had already done it. 
ys Mr. Bates—I did not so understand. 
we come back to where’ Q. Will you answer the question? 
®@a While azo: that when I did agree 
you had in mind the Mr. Whipple—-Pardon me, will you 
, and you went with read the question? 
Bet conceding one jot [The question is read to the wit- 
B those Claims; that is ness as follows: “Now, then, {fs it 
' A. Not the ones that true that when you wrote that word 
the Manua!. ‘yes’ you wrote it.as indicating the 
were ail you had in assent to that of the trustees and your 
A. Yes. Own assent?’’] ; 

Why couldn't you; <A. No, because you coupled my 
ition frankly and Bay avsent with theirs. I was assenting 
at there with certain to a different proposition tp what they | 

- mind with reference were assénting to. They assented and 
| had Getermined that gave their consent to that first para- 
Sempromise or concede graph. I assented to it as taking that 

A. Yes. -ovef to the directors as a basis of) 
It has taken quite agreement. 


pardon me, 


Ge what I would like to 
in is having you come in 
Orming to try to answer 
(lam now putting to you. 
her get all your answer 
Wanted a little while ago 
question I put to you this 
id that is not an orderly 
Will give you— A. But | 
8a, Mr. Whipple; 1 o'clock 
e suspended. 
the record will not con- 
Bwoof it. I think we had 
c u memory. However. 
mma now, not to answer- 
| oF that you think vou 
er thig forenoon, but the 
ay now Dut to you: If 
mk of any other claims. 
Se tO which you went to 
g determined that you 
oncede one jot or tittle. 
Pethink of anything else 
pple. 
ght. Now, w!)! 
claims were that 
ge, or had in mind, 
mich you were willinz, 
Wt to that interview, to 


, 


he asked 
Is that it? 


’ 
is, 


A. 


A 


“OY @c”’ 


the 


(). ques- 


you tel] 
the di- 


. 
% diy 
(a 
f 


, *” 


Bates Thank you for identify- 


A 


ot 


‘gance? 


will try. 


things. 


| lasue 


‘others 
and especially we might take as the 


suade the trustees to sign something 
which you wanted them to sign? A. 
That was the agreement; that was the 
basis of the agreement I went for. 

Q. That is all you went for? 
All I went for— 
Q. Not for the purpose of making 
constructive agreement that would 
give due regard to their views and 
those of the directors as well? A. I 
could not do that for the directors— 

Q. Pardon me a moment. But to 
impose.the will of the directors upon 
that board. A. Now, don’t go away; 
come back here. 

Q. Wasn't that it, sir? A. 
think it was. 

Q. You did not think it was. 


A. 


a 


I will 


was not. A. Let me hear that ques- 
tion again? 
Mr. Whipple—No, I think you have 
answered it. That is all. 
The Witness—Can’t 


I hear 


|again? 


Q. Do they give their time exclu- 
sively to the work as- directors, or do 
they have other emoluments? A. They 


have other duties and other emolu- 


/ments. 


statement of 


'the trust imposed by Mrs. Eddy. 


I didn’t | 


to give us a 
income was 
A. Do you 


Q. Well, I ask you 
what their 
from all sources from— 
want my private income? 
Q. --from Mrs. Eddy—oh, no—from 
A. 
Yes. 
Q. I do not care about your private 
income, sir, but what you are draw- 
ing from the fund which would other- 
wise go for the spread and develop- 
ment of Christian Science. <A. Yes, 


: ar. 


‘leave you to show if you can that it! 
tee under her will? 


Q. How much do you get as a trus- 
A. I would have 


_to compute that, because that is on a 


| Court. 
that 


Mr. Whipple—I think I have been. 


near you long enough. 


Q. Now, at some time you had a 
talk with the trustees at which you 
quoted something about 
A... Fee 
Can you quote that again? 

Q. Thank you. A. I said that it 
had been brought to the attention of 
the directors that the trustees had 
purchased a limousine. 

o. Ye A.\ For their use, 


ae 


Q. 


and 


i we— 


Q. Pardon me. 
subject, but I want to get that quota- 


| A. 


extrava- | 


' ence? 


Pk 
You remember the. 


tion that you gave with regard to ex-. 


travagance. That will make it 
shorter. A. What quotation are you 
referring to? 

Q. 
you said that you quoted to 
something from Mrs. Eddy’s writings 
about extravagance or 
of economy, ete. A. I did make ref- 
erence to 
conversation. 

Oo. Yes. 


again for is from 


it aa;.. sh. Fae 


| call it 


Why, in your direct examination | 
them | 


the necessity . 
that in the course of that 


: . ' profession? 
Well, now, will you quote | P 


the Manual and I would like to read’ 


it. 

Q. Was it from the Manual or Mrs. 
Eddy’s writings? A.* Yes. 
Q. Can’t you quote it? 

but J— 
Se ee 
read it from the book. 


A. 


practice of your profession?. 


fession? 


basis of percentage settled by the 
Q. 

A, 

ing it up. 


Yes, sir. 

Q. And let us know 
ing? <A. I will be glad to. 

Q. It is approximately $4500 
$5000? A. Perhaps $4500 is the cor- 
rect or nearly correct fizure. 
~ Q. All right. That comes 
money which was devoted by Mrs. 
Kddy to the spread of Christian Sci- 
A. Fes, sei. 

Q. 

That such. as you have 
described. 

Q. 
free, do you not, in the building owned 
by The Mother Church? A. I do not 
private. 

It is a rented office? 


is. all, 


Q. A. 


sir. 


A RO. 

Q@. And a secretary? 
right. , 

Q. And you there 
A. No. 
Where do you practice your pro- 
A. In my home. 

Well, so you devote time to the 
A. Not 


A. That is 


Q. 
Q. 


'very much; some. 


I could, : 3 
| es, | 
I am required to| Q. And get an income from it, do’ 


Q. The Manual requires it, does it?’ 


A. Our practice is to read 


those | 
When we are quoting from)! 


Mrs. Eddy’s writings, our practice is | 


to read from the book. 
Q. 
for people with infirm memories. 
Yes, that is a good thing. 
Q. If you can find it, let us hear 


thing you quoted in your direct ex- 
amination, that is all. A. “God re- 


I think that is a very good thing | 
A. 


'you read it, and be sure it is the same | 
for some time, haven't you? 


quires wisdom, economy, and brotherly | 


love to characterize all the proceed- 
ings of the members of The Mother 
Church, The First 


Q. That is Christian Science? A. 


Yes. 
A, 


you not? A. 
Q. What? 
Q. 

sult you for healing? A. Yes. 
Q. Now, you teach a class, 

don't you? A. Yes. 
Q. And you get an income from 
ans. &.. FOR. 
Q. That I suppose, you call your 
private income? A. I would. 


Q. Yes. You have been 


Yes. 


too, 


A. Yes. 
Q. So that you can command good 
returns for your services as a teacher? 
A. Ican’'t go beyond the requirements 


of the by-law, Mr. Whipple. 


Church of Christ, | 


Scientist.’’ I read that from the Manual | 


of The Mother 
Mrs. Eddy. 

Q. Well, I think the other day vou 
stopped at this point: 
wisdom, economy,” and 
add the “brotherly love”; 
what you meant to quote, 
thing? A. That is what 
originally. 

Q. Now, that ds 
members of The Mother Church, is it 
not? Just look at it and see. A. 
sir. 

Q). 
Yes. 

QM. Including the officers 
Mother Church? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you felt that that enjoined 
a duty on all officials, in respect to 
the administration of their trust? A. 
Yes. 

q. 
A. 

Q. 


you did not 
but that i: 
the whole 
I did quote 


That is the requirement? A. 


of The 


And the salaries they charge? 
Salaries they charge? 

Salaries they receive. A. Yes. 

©. And other expenses? <A. Yes. 

Q. It applied the directors as 
much as tothe trustees? A, Yes. sir. 

Q. And therefore you would not 
criticize anyone else without disclor- 
Ing yourself what you were receiving, 
naturalliv? A. No, indeed. 

Q. Well, now, in point of fact, at 
the time that you made that quotation 
as to economy, wil] you state what the 
directors were receiving from 
sources by way of emolument or com. 
pensation for what they were doing? 

Mr. Krauthoff—That is objected to 
as immaterial for the purpose of any 

in this case, : 

Whipple—-Well, 


ae 


all 


Mr. now, 


hecause of 


of 


so regard it, 
the standard that the heads the 
Churcn set themselves must have 
some effect upon those who are fixing 
the salaries of othera and the trus- 
tees’ salaries as well. You see, the 
question of economy is always cor- 
relative. What might be economy for 
one would he wild extravagance for 
another. We have got to have some 
sense of proportion about it, and in 
order to judge whether the trustees 
are getting too much, we muet have 
some standard of comparison with 
engaged in similar pursuits, 


We cannot 


standard parties who set themselves 
up as critics. ' 

Mr. Krauthoff—There js no contro- 
versy in this case about the salaries 
of the trustees. That was fixed by an 
order of the directors of The Mother 


Church, written by ‘a Christian Science director, you are 


| if Your 
Honor please, I will say just a word. 


; ; -of Mrs. Eddy undersher will? 
“God requires | 


Q. Exactly. So that in your many 
activities outside of what you do as 


one of those who administer the trust 
A. Yes. 

Q. And you also practice Christian 
Science and have patients for the pur- 
pose of healing, and you also have a 
class? A. Most of my practice is 


| gratuitous. 


required of all; 


Yes, | 


‘jnto your private affairs. 


| time? 


Church, and the trustees are drawing | 


You also have a class? A. I 


Q. 


practice your 


Q. But it is not your home? A. No. 
I said I did my practice in my home. 
Now, my teaching and my practice are 


| two different things. 


Yes, | any difference, what case it relates to. 


| A. 


i 


; 


‘ 
| 
| 


{ 


I couldn’t tell that without Jook- | 


! 


the direct examination of Mr. Dickey | 
to, 


Q. But this is your advertisement 
as a practitioner, isn't it? A. And 
teacher. : 

Q. Is it as a teacher? A. Yes, sir. ' 

Q. Oh, practitioner and teacher. | 
Well, how is a person reading it— 
It doesn't say the words “Practi- 
tioner and Teacher”; it says “Teacher.” 


Q. How is a person reading it who. 


wants to get your services as a 
teacher to know where your home is? 


‘ments taken from 
‘they? ’ 


A. They correspond with me at my) 
i 
' 


Office. 

Q. I see. Supposing they don't 
want to correspond, suppose they 
want to visit you, have they got to zo 
to your office to find out where your 
home is? A. No. 
‘Q. That is all. 


What did you receive last year?! find me without much trouble. 


: 
; 


| 


Mr. Whipple—Yes, evidently, if they) 
page: 


'want to consult you. 
Q. Will you look it up tonight? 
‘ 


Mr. Krauthoff—If Your 


Honor | 


please, on yesterday the direction of 
in the morn- 


the Court was taken with respect to. 


on the issues in the Dittemore case, 


and I assume, without going into the 
subject again, that any redirect exam-. 


from | 


What other sources of income? 


ination of Mr. Dickey which relates 
to the Dittemore case is proper in the 


Dittemore case at the time that the 


defense is put in in that case. 
Mr. Thompson—I think that is cor- 


‘rect, if you mean the usual redirect 
_examination in Massachusetts, limited | 
strictly to matters gone into on cross. , 

Mr. Krauthoff—I mean that have re- |; 
lation to the Dittemore case. 


Now, you have a private office | 


Mr. Thompson—That doesn’t make 


'self-assertive. 


Q. You do not pay anything for it? Lf it Ee Gee tere 08 Crone yor Reve - 
] } : 4 


; 


An income from people who con- | 


right to redirect on it. 

Mr. 
misunderstanding about that, if Your 
Honor please. In our opinion, Mr. 
Thompson has gone into a good deal 
On cross-examination which relates 
only to the Dittemore case, and as to 
that we shall not now examine on re- 


a : ‘made in the bill against Mr. Dickey? 
Krauthoff—I don’t want any: 


direct upon the understanding that in: 


the Dittemore case we have the right 


to go fully into everything that re-| 
lates to that case. : 


Mr. Thompson—No = such 


standing with me, sir. 


Mrs. Eddy in the Church By-Laws?” 


Mr. those, 
please? 

The Master—Page 139. 

Mr. Whipple—I have that. 

The Master—The third column. 

Mr. Krauthoff (reading): 

“Q. Have you been conscious of in- 
venting or adopting interpretations 


Whipple—-Where are 


of the Church By-Laws that pervert 


their meaning and annul! their effect?” 
Mr. Thompson—Those were state- 
the bill, weren't 


Mr. Krauthoff—I beg pardon? 

Mr. Thompson— Weren't those para- 

hrases of the bill itself? 

Mr. Krauthoff——No; those are state- 

ments. with respect to the resolution 

of dismissal. 
Mr. Thompson—I 


p 


~ 


understood they 


A. They generally were taken from your answer. 


Mr. Krauthoff—They are based 
upon the resolution of dismissal. Next 


“Q. Are you conscious of allowing 
a sense of self interest to interfere 
with the interests*of Christian Sci- 


‘ence, your selfish interest interfering 
interests of Christian Sci-. 


with the 
ence?” 

“Q. Are you conscious of having 
done anything, as a trustee or other- 
wise, except for the promotion of 
Christian Science?” 

“Q. Have you consciously become 
contentious, or dis- 
posed to make trouble without regard 
to consequences?” 

Mr. Thompson—Those the 
charges, weren't they? 

Mr. Krauthoff—No; 


were 


in answer to 


the charges made in the bill against 
Mr. Dickey, we are asking the ques- | 


tion as to what he is conscious of. 
Mr. Whipple—What are the charges 


Mr. Krauthoff—Well, I thought it 
was pretty full of charges: Arbitrary 
action, capricious action, and a desiré 
tO arrogate unto themselves power 
that they did not possess, in building 


up a great religious oligarchy, and I 


forget, there were so many of them. 
Mr. Whipple—Did you think there 


was any petition for Mr. Dickey’s re-., 


moval, with charges filed against him, 


-and a request that he be removed on 


under- 


t 


| Mr. Krauthoff—I am not asking you,. 
sir. 


The Master—That is a point that I 
this morning, if I recollect rightly; de- 
clined to settle at this particular time. 

Mr. Krauthoff—In order not to have 
any misunderstanding I shall now pro- 
ceed on redirect as to the issues in the 


, Ditlemore case, 


teaching 


would like to tell you about my prac-. 
i 


tice. 
Q. want to inquire 
You have a 
You are intimating that I 
emoluments from a 
which I do not receive 


I really don’t 


class? A. 
am receiving 
source from 
them. 
Q. am intimating nothing what- 
ever. You said you got a financial 
return from your practice. A. Yes. 
It is very small, but most of. my prac- 
Lice 
Q. Well, 


I 


is . 
me. I have not 
asked you about it because you said 
you did not Want to be. asked about 
your private income. A. I asked you 


pardon 


Mr. Thompson—Only such as I have: 
' would put the questions that you have. | 


touched on cross. 

Mr. Krauthoff—If Your Honor 
please, to be limited to what Mr. 
Thompson went into on cross-exami- 
nation in the Dittemore case would 
present this anomaly, 
be examining Mr. Dickey twice on the 
same things— 

Mr. Thompson—Perhaps I can clear 
it up in a way that will be satisfac- 
tory to you by making this suggestion. 
You some time will want to put this 


‘Charges against 


We would then’ 


those grounds? Because if there were 


I should quite agree that it was a par- 
have made certain’ 


allel case. You 


Rowlands and 
I 


Mr, 
attempted to remove him. 


or was guilty of any of those things. 
If it has occurred to you on account 
of the way that matters have turned 
that there is a ground for the removal 
of Mr. Dickey as to which he ought to 
defend himself, you very naturally 


Mr. Krauthoff—Certain charges are 


made against Mr. Dickey as a ground | 


for undoing his action. 

Mr. Whipple—Why not take those 
grounds and ask him if he is conscious 
of being guilty of any of those things? 


‘to ask him the question that I have 
just propounded. 


centleman on, if I am not mistaken, to. 


meet the testimony which will be in- 
‘roduced by Mr. Dittemore in his own 
case, 

Mr. Krauthoff—Yes. 


Mr. Thompson—When you do, of 


Mr. Whipple—That I think you will 
have to submit to the Court. 

Mr. Krauthoff—We are so submit- 
ting it. : 

Mr. Whipple—Your mere asserting 


‘it will not determine it. 


Mr. Krauthoff—We are so submit- 


ting it. 
The Master—When a similar ques- 


asked | 
him whether cons¢iously he had done. 


on 
will apply equally to other witnesses, 


and it 
it will be necessary to put this in. im 
order to obtain Your Honor's rulings. 


other 


and 


Mr. Krauthoff—We have the right) 


' 
‘ 


course the whole scope of the case will tion was pending not long ago—lI | 
be open to you and there will: be nos Ggon’t remember just when—my recol- 


if you wanted to know what my pri- 


vate income Was. 

Q. And I said No. A. 
I didn't want to be asked,- 

q). 
ring across the trail. Tell us now a 
little more about your class work. It 
takes some time, doesn't it? A. Yes, 

(). How many classes? A. One 
class yearly. 

Q@. One class yearly? A. Yes. 

Q. That is as much as any Chris- 
tian. Scientist who is not a director 
and who has not these other sources 
of income is permitted to take? A. 
They are all limited by the By-Laws 
of The Mother Church to one class 
yearly. 

Q. Now, do you 


I didn’t say 


indulge in any 


and do not answer it. 


Well, let us not get any red her- 


limitation of any kind on your exam- 
ination. I would suggest to you if you 


desire to defer the testimony of this’ 


witness in 
after Mr. Dittemore has put his case 
in and you are meeting it, I have no 
objection to that proceeding. 

Mr. Krauthoff—Well, that is  pre- 
cisely my understanding,if Your Honor 
please, but I did not want then to be 
met with the objection that I was ask-| 
ing about something that Mr. Dickey 
was asked about today on cross-exam- | 
ination. : | 

Mr. Thompson—TI do not want to be. 
unfair, and |.think that is a very fair) 
suggestion on your part. | 

The Master—I see no misunderstand-. 
ing at present. 

Mr. Krauthoff—Very well. 

Redirect examination. 

Q. (by Mr. Krauthoff)—-Now, Mr. 
Dickey, I have one question to ask you, 
Have you been! 


conscious, or are you now conscious, 


other activities in connection with the, 


Chureh that are income producing? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. None 
recall any. 
Q. 
existing by-law in the Manual, under 
Section 9, Duties of Church Officers: 
“The salary of the members of the 
Board of Directors shall be at present 
$2500 each annually’? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That was a salary fixed at the 
time the Board of Directors gave up 


whatever? A. I don’t 


of anything that you have done in this 
entire discussion with the trustees. 
upon the one hand and the directors 
upon the other, except a desire on. 
your part to sustain the Manual of. 
The Mother Church and the Deed of) 
Trust under which the trustees hold: 
their office?” 


Your Honor has repeatedly excluded. | 


| 
You are aware, of course, of the 


and I have now the questions that Mr. 


other sources of income which they 


had in church. work? A. Yes, 


(). 
A. Yes. 
Q. And was fixed as a result of a 


letter from her approving it, was it!) haven't the printed record here, 


It was @xed in Mrs. Eddy’s life-. 


; 
| 


Mr. Krauthoff—Now, if Your Honor | 
please, when [ asked that question | 
before Your Honor was good enough | 
to say that if I could find where Mr. 
Whipple did it you would let me do it, 
Whipple propounded to Mr. Rowlands. | 
“Have you been conscious during this | 
time that you have been’’-— 

The Master—Will you give me the 
reference? 

Mr. Krauthoff—-It is in the direct 
examination of Mr. Rowlands, I 


the, Dittemore case until | 


don me just a moment. 
‘down to the cler&'s office for a depo- 


lection is that you stated that 


Mr., and me 


Your Honor wil! be required to make 
the questions this deposition 


of 


is because of that that I think 


Very well: if tRat is 
the state of fac undou btedis¢ 

Mr. Whipple—Why not put on the 
witnesses and get the rulincs 
I will agree to submit this 
His Honor make the rulings 
any argument. [If you want 
them why cant you argue 
them when you put on your other 
witnesses, if the same questions are 
involved? It is merely to expedite the 
hearing. because I think all of us are 
conscious of the fact that we must oc- 
casionally speed up. ' 

The Master—Of course rou must do 
it by consent. and if they are not in- 
clined to consent we will have to hear 
the deposition read. | 

Mr. Bates——I fail to see how it econld 
be expedited, if Your Honor please 

Mr. Whipple—I withdraw it. 

Mr. Bates—-Because Mr. Whippte 
has objected. 

Mr. Whipple—I withdraw It. 

The Master—Probably we will cet 
along quicker if you read the depo- 
sition. 

Mr. Whipple—Go right along; just 
name our objections as you read the 
questions. 

The Master—Is that on interroga- 
tories filed? 

Mr: Bates—On interrogatories pro- 
pounded— 

The Master—On commission—taken 
on commission? ‘ 

Mr. Bates-——-Yes, Your Honor. 

The Master—And have you had it 
transcribed so that the answer fol- 
lows the question? 

Mr. Bates—Yes, Your Honor, it is 
so taken. It is the deposition of 
Septimus J. Hanna, Pasadena-— 

Mr. Whipple—If you will pardon 
me, have you a copy that you can 
furnish us, so that we can follow it? 

Mr. Bates—No, I have not. I have 
assumed you had copies. 

Mr. Whipple—No; you have never 
furnished us with one, and we 
couldn’t take it from the record. 

Mr. Thompson—The same is trues 
of us. 

The Master—I understand you have 
had it transcribed— 

- Mr. Bates—-We have, 

The Master— —so that the answer 
follows the question? 

Mr. Bates—Yes, Your Honor. 


The Master—Why don’t you let the 
other counsel follow in the deposition 
the questions and answefs as you read 
from the copy? 

Mr. Bates—Here is one copy of 
whole thing. 

Mr. Thompson—Personally I would 
rather take the original and let you 
read the copy, then we can see if any 
inadvertent errors have crept into the 
copy. 

The Master—Then we will know we 
have a correct copy when we get 
through. 

Mr. Bates—Well, I have no objection 
to your doing that. 

This transcription, if Your Honor 
please, in which the interrogatories 
and answers follow each other respec- 
tively, was made by the commissioner 
who took the deposition. (Handing de- 
position to Mr. Thompson.) Now you 
may take that if you like. 

Mr. Thompson--I am afraid, Mr. 
Whipple, it will be necessary for you 
to cooperate to a certain 


The Master. 


ts, 


there” 
let 
without 
to argue 


the 


Whipple had asked Mr. Eustace sim- | extent. 


iiar questions. 
Mr. Krauthoff—I was wrong about 


that. 


Mr. Krauthoff—Mr. Rowlands. 
The Master——Now it appears that 
these questions were put to Mr. Row- 


lands, to which you have just referred | 


me, and by his own counsel. It 

doesn’t appear that I allowed .them 

to be put against objection, does it? 
Mr. Krauthoff—No, Your Honor. 
The Master—So that 


/ precedent, is it? 


Mr. Krauthoff—I thought it was a 


judicial estoppel. 
The Master—Wouldn’t it have heen 


a good deal nearer precedent if I had 


permitted those questions to be put 
against objection? 


Mr. Krauthoff—Yes, Your Honor. 


Well, we submit that question upon} 


I suppose, after 
it, not 


the whole record. 
all, that is what determines 


the answer of any witness, on either. 


class of questions. 
The Master—I do not 
answering of the question 


think the 
would 


really add anything to the case; and 
Mr. Whipple—I really must object!! may say the same thing about the | 


‘to that, if Your Honor please. It seems | questions 
to me it is the precise kind of question | think. 


Mr. Krauthoff—We have nothing 
further to ask at this time. 

The Master—Well, Governor Bates, 
what will you do next? 

Mr. Bates—If Your Honor will par- 
We have sent 


sition. We did not expect to use it 
until tomorrow but I think we can 


| put it in now. 


Mr. Whipple—I did not catch your 
remark. 


the deposition of Judge Hanna. 


recess. 


asked Mr. Rowlands, I- 
Ls om | 


i 
' 
i 
‘ 


i 
i 


; 
i 


| 


is hardly a. 
' pened here? 


/ease of judicial precedent rather than | 
mus 


sir, on 
'before a notary public in and for the 
County of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia, whose name is so written that 


There 
stand up while reading it. 


Honor. 
can hear me a little better if I stand. 


before reaching No. 


Mr. Whipple—I will inspect ft. 
Mr. Bates—Will you give the date? 
The Master—I take it for granted 


The Master—It proved not to be thé the deposition has been duly opened 
' fact. 


and filed? 
Mr. Bates—Yes, Your Honor. 


The Master—There is no objection 
as to any matter of form. 

Mr. Bates—I was going to read 
those notations, but L had passed over 
the original, so I thought Mr. Thomp- 


‘son might read them. 


Mr. Thompson—Will you pause 
just a minute till we see what -hap- 
Here are the interroga- 
tories. 

The Master—Deposition of Septi- 
J. Hanna on commission, taken 
when and where? 

Mr. Thompson—This was taken, 
the 24th day of June, 1919, 


L am personally unable to decipher it. 


Can vou decipher it, Mr. Whipple? 


Mr. Whipple—It looks like Wright, 


With some legend in front of it. 


Mr. Thompson—Possibly the com- 


miission will indicate. 


Mr. Whipple—T. W. Wright. 
The. Master—Now you may proceed. 
is no need to require you to 


Bates—I don't mind, Your 
I think perhaps the reporters 


Mr. 


I thank you for the suggestion. 

Mr. Whipple-—-We have no objection 
9. We object 
from 9 to 33 inclusive, and 35, 39, 42, 


and 43; so you can read right ahead 
up to interrogatory 9. 
the stenographers will take the ques- 
tions and 
have this in the record. 
Mr. Bates—I said we had sent for) 


I understand 
answers so that we shall 


Mr. Bates—I so understand. (Read- 


| ; S ers . 
Mr. Thompson—We might take ae deposition of Septimus J. Hanna:) 


[Copy of Igeposition. ] 
“Deposition of Septimus J. Hanna, 


‘their salaries without criticism from not? A. Yes. | Mr. Thompson—You understand that| wr. Whipple—I was going to sex: | 
anybody. e Q. And that letter has been put in| we also interpose an objection to such gest, in order to facilitate a somewhat. 
The Master—-There is, however, a evidence; and I have read correctly | a question, as far as it relates to the long and weary trial, that we ZO on 
good deal of question, is there not, the provision of the Church Manual | Dittemore case. | with a living witness for a while, but | 
about complaints made by the direc- with regard to the salaries of direc-| Mr. Krauthoff—It is on page 139, in | i¢ you don’t want to I won't press it 
tors against the trustees? tors, just as correctly as you read that! the middle of the page, in the middle | Mr. Bates—-We have had a very 
Mr. Krauthoff-—-With respect with regard to economy and brotherly of the column. Mr. Rowlands was /| much alive witness on the stand 
Mr. Whipple—-For extravagance. Mr. Whipple—Yes 


'love, haven't 1? A. Yes, sir. asked this question: 
Mr. Krauthoff—-One item was that; Q. That is all, sir. Well, it has| “Have you been conscious during| them that way. 


automobile, wRich has nothing to do! been called to my attention that in. this time that you have been trustee! The Master— 
| The Christian Science Journal your | of neglecting any of the work required | have to hear it 


Esq., of Pasadena, in the State of 
California, in the matter of the suit 
now pending in the supreme Judicial 
Court fo: the County of Suffolk, Com- 
‘monwea!th of Massachusetts, between 
Herbert W. Eustace et als. as plain- 
tiffs, and Adam H. Dickey et als., as 
, he is, and we like “defendants. 

_ “J. State your name, residence and 
[I suppose we shall present occupation. 
read in open court, at | “Answer: Septimus J. Hanna, Pasa- 


iat, but it is worth it Q. I see. I thought you said that 
ve it You brought! you did not go there for the purpose 
r which has been of getting a basis of agreement. A. 
, Gidn't you? A. I said a basis of compromise. 

Q. Did you go there— A. I did 


’ fy 


: 

B form in which It now not go there-— 

penciling; is that Q. to get a basis of agreement? 

xe , ‘A. I did. 

iw, where do you find Q An agreement in which you 

i the claims which were to concede absolutely nothing? 
you had in mind/ A. An agreement in which the trus-| with the question before ue. 


\ 


ai 


| 
| 
| 
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i, teacher and practi-4an instrument or writing relating to 


Science. 


le , your occupations ter”? 
‘esidence previous to) 


inning with the year | dence. 
im 1 in the practice of latory 11): 
¢ SeC- ) 
‘Wiinois, and, third, at! 


i] Bluffs, Jowa, 


ado, down to and in- 
hy During these 
ther official positions, 
; County Court of 
Co nly, lowa, and 
= United States land 
) Colorado, under 
After 1890 I gave 
© Christian Science 


“¢ 7 
+ 


nainted with Mary 
Discoverer and Foun- 
Science? 


swer to the previous 
s in the affirmative, 
| met her and the 

umstances of meet- 


, t met Mrs. Eddy dur- 
1892. It was simply 
& at her temporary 
. Massachusetts. 
ne of the Christian 
Teenected with the 
> movement? ? 


ae 


’ to the previous 
in the affirmative, 
fhen it was that you) 
f said workers. 
ptember. 1892, I was 
mker Eddy to take 
rhe Christian Sci- 
Mding to the call, 
_@apacity until 1902, 
ited to the Board of 
apart of this 
of The Mother 
t Church of Christ. 
ston, Massachusetts, 
ies of service was 
ve ing discourses on 
Treading selections. 
“and ‘Science and 
» the Scriptures,’ I 
der in The Mother 
mS position for about 
S also a member of 
sad «by Mrs. Eddy 


J+, 
f 
ca 


of The Mother. 


i ‘First Members’ 
Bldbentive Mem- 
» years, also I was 
re in various ways) 


ta > movement and | 
Ablishing the vari- | 


; activities. 


e different positions | 
e Christian Science . 
that you held, 

State fully the 


your acquaint- 2 


on _with Mrs. Eddy. 


office of editor- | 


c istian Science. 
a? years. The. 


entinel was estab- | 


editor of the Jour-. 
le, then called the | 
eekly, was issued | 


ZS, 1899, it was 


resent name of. 
{tor of this publi- 
02. I was Pastor | 
in The Mother 
ct maFch of Christ, 
_ Massachuse'ts, 

i was a member 
reship from 1902 

a First Member 
Feb. 12, 1895, 

I] became a 
activities were of 
i cannot very wel! 
hey all occurred 


published 


sove-mentioned. | 
Mrs. Eddy as | 


dale, I saw her 
home on Staie. 


3 ire. and 


known as 

gz the earlier. 

D edftoria! work 

9 stervals in con- | 
r In the later 
so often, but 

ted with her) 
time of her | 


: Member and 
es aber of The 
# above stated. 


a question that 
eens inter-— 


'*Exhibit 1° a 

ffs ‘Bill in 

3 » 42 of which 
of Trust entitled 


following is 
t constitut- 
e Publishing So- 


the makine 


answer, Mr. 


7 PT?’ awe 
ie y 
aS 


if he answers it 
nts to that. 
t familiar 


r to the previous 
4 affirmative, 
il these circum- 


swer? 
waive the ob- 
ores ground of 
pnor will readily 
as the an- 
‘at least. outside 
the objec- 


ewer 


tances as 
were tha! 
ence with Mrs 
; { said Deed of 
al at least two 

a0f Trust 

ix to its 
i These 
s. Eddy's home 


} a " 


Try 


at about | 


said Trust 


state the times, circumstances, 


substantially the same subject mat- 


Mr. 
Mr 


Whipple 


Bates—-That is already in evi- 


“Anawer: I do. 

rad. 
terrogatories in printed form marked 
Exhibit 2, wnder the title, ‘A Gift 
The Mother Church, and a Grant 
Trusteeship,’ what purports to be 
copy of a letter by Mary 
Kddy to ‘My Beloved Students,’ also 
copy of an instrument signed and 
sealed by her and dated Jan. 15, 1898. 
Please examine this exhibit and state 
what it is, also state fully how said 
letter and said writing or instrument 
came to be printed, and whether or not 
they were published, and if not, why 
not.” 
The letter 
tion, Your 
as Exhibit 
pakke 2005 
ord. The instrument referred to is 
‘substantially—there was a littie edit- 
ing done apparently by Judge Hanna. 
It is‘almost exactly the same in word- 
ing as Exhibit 464, which is found on 
page 2007 of the stenographer's re- 
‘port. 

Mr. Whipple- 
jection. 

Mr. Bates 
terrogatory 

“Answer: 
hibit mentioned, and find the first to 
be a letter addressed, as I remember. 
to the directors of The Mother Church 
andthe First Members of said Church. 
The instrument I find to be a copy of 
a Deed of Trust prepared by Mrs. 
Eddy. Mrs. Eddy sent said letter and 
Deed of Trust for publication in the 
February, 1898, 
Science Journal, and in accordance 
-with her request I had said documents 
ge he for publication as indicated 
by Exhibit 2. Before the Journal wa 
sent out, I was requested by Mrs. Eddy 
not to publish said documents, 
prepare an article as editor, 
tlre substance of said documents. This 


of 
a 


referred to in that ques- 
Honor, has been introduced 
463 and is to be found on 
of 


-We will waive the ob- 


(reading answer to 


12)— 


NEGRO DELEGATE 


I waive the objection. 


(Reading answer to interrog- | 


Only One of the Eleven Chosen 


There is attached to these in-. 


to | 


Baker G. | 


the stenographer's rec- | 


in- | 


| 
I have examined the ex- 
| Department 


passports, 
‘and civilians 


/Wwas 


'groes, 
issue of The Christian | 


TELLS OF HIS WORK 


in the United States Who 
Actually Reached France De- 
scribes How He Got to Paris 


. 


ee ee 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — William 
Monroe Trotter, of this city, the only 
one of 11 delegates chosen by Amer- 
ican Negroes to represent them at the 
Paris Peace Conference who actually 
reached Franee, last night, at a public 
meeting in Tremont Temple, told of 
his difficulties in getting abroad, and 
gave an account of his work in the 
French capital. 

The 11 delegates were chosen at a 
national assembly of the Negroes of 
this country, held under the auspices 
of the National Equal Rights League 
in Washington last December. They 
were instructed to place before the 
Peace Conference the claims of the 
estimated 14,000,000 Negroes in the 


United States for equal rights and no. 


discrimination. All the elected dele- 


gates but Mr. Trotter applied for pass- ' 


them. 

the State 
them, Mr. 
said, in refusing to grant 
because, when soldiers 
were needed to win the 
of world democracy 
was accepted as 
genuine by the Negroes. The Ne- 
Mr. Trotter said, are practi- 
cally the only element in this country 


to receive 
felt that 
wronged 


and failed 
Negroes 
had 


ports 


The 


Trotter 


war, the promise 


held out and 


who are denied complete democracy, 


and therefore they need it. “To deny 
even the right of petition we felt was 
extraordinary tyranny,” he said, ‘“‘fla- 


grant enough to justify us in seeking 


but to, 
stating | 


I did, and the article appearing on the} 


Christian Science 
1898, was pub- 
had 


first page of The 
Journal for February, 
lished as a substitute for what 
been printed, as shown by Exhibit 2. 
That article, if Your Honor please, 
has been introduced in evidence as 
Exhibit 465, and is found on page 2011 
‘of the stenographer’s report. (Read- 
ing): 

“12. Did you 
in The Christian Science 


Journal! for February, 1898, beginninz 


to overcome it.” 


Got a Job as Second Cook 


Mr. Trotter took the money raised 
for his trip to Paris, after having 


‘arranged his own affairs, and went to 


difficulty 


| 


prepare the article!lodging house he gained, 


‘on page 661, entitled ‘A Gift to The. 
Mother Church, and a Grant of Trus- 


teeship,’ a copy of which is 
attached marked Exhibit 3?” 

Mr. Whipple—Objection waived. 

Mr. Bates (reading)— 

“Answer: I did. _ 

“14. If your answer to the preced- 
ing interrogatory is in the affirmative, 
state how you came to prepare said 
article.” 

I assume the objection is waived. 

Mr. Whipple—Objection waived. 

Mr. Bates (reading answer to S&gr- 
rogatory 14)— 

“Answer: I have already explained, 


hereto | 
,oock for 
opportunity 
| Trotter 

‘the crew 
iing, 


a seaport city, disguised, where he 


*/ tried to obtain passage wit*ont a pass- 
| port. 


This means failed, but to avoid 
violating any laws, he obtained 4 sea- 
man’s passport. He had considerable 
in getting a job on a ship, 
a course in cooking in a 
through his 
persistence, the sympathy of a Negro 
cook on a small steamship and was 
signed as second cook. The job hunt 
took six weks. 

On reaching Havre, 


but after 


the ship did not 
several days, but at last the 
came to go ashore. Mr. 
found that all members of 
were prohibited from land- 


but got a chance to go on the 


'wharf to mail a letter written by the 


| Havre, 


‘available till 


although he was in his 
he continued into 
no train was 
He had been 


cook. Then, 
working clothes, 
and found that 
morning. 


obliged to leave all his belongings on 


| 


in my answer to Question 12, as fully | 
' . 
‘learned that the peace terms had just 


as I can. 
“15. Did vou have any conversa- 
tion, or conversations, with Mrs. Eddy 


prior to the making of said trust in- | 
in| any 


strument, dated January 25, 1898, 
reference to her reasons or purpose 
in making it.” 

Mr. 
read? 

Mr. Bates—15. 

Mr. Whipple—-Objection waived. 

Mr. 
‘Togatory 15)— 

“Answer: I was present on at least 


Whipple—Which oné did you | 


heen handed Germany. 
;at about this time that 


Shipboard, 
money with him. 


but had a small sum of 


morning train to Paris, where he 


He also found 
the State De- 
partment had ruled against granting 
passports to American Negroes, 


'and considered his course thereby jus- 
' tified. 


! 


Bates (reading answer to inter- | 
/ 
at 


two occasions, when said Trust Deed | 


and its purposes and reasons for its 
execution were talked over. 
pated, in part, in sych conversations. 

“16, 
interrogatory the affirmative, 
occa- 


sions, and number of said conversa- 


is in 


I partici- | 
inewspaper 
If your answer to the prévious | 
'began my 
know 


tions and state fully what she said in| 


reference thereto.” 
Mr. Whipple—If Your Honor please, 
the answer is quite a long one and I 


des 


Mr. Trotter promptly sent 
to the Council of Five, and to General 
| Foc h, against the denial of passports 
to American Negroes, and against the 
failure to insert in the peace treaty 
clause guaranteeing them life and 
liberty. The protest charged that war 
pledges had been violated. He then 


presented copics of the protest to the. 
American 


Paris newspapers and to the 
offices in that city. 

“The next day,” said Mr. Trotter, “I 
work of letting the worid 
that the Negro race wants full 
liberty and equality of rights, as the 
fruit of the world war. The Journal 
D4éhats, L'Intransigeant and Le 


'Petit Journal] used the communications 


have never had opportunity to go over | 


until this afternoon. 


-stop now and 
to these in-- 


to in- 


it. I have never seen the deposition 
cursory review that some parts are 
objectionable and some are not. I will] 
look 
look- 

Mr. Bates—-That is agreeable; 
4 o'clock. 

Mr. Whipple—Perhaps as it has now 
reached ‘the time of adjournment I 
had better read the answers over dur- 


it is 


ing the evening. 


[Adjourned toi 10 . a. Friday, 


July 25, 1919.] 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER - 
SERVICE IS RUSHED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Western News Office 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Night 
day shifts are working at the muni- 
ripal docks unloading the cargoes of 
the barge fleets farrivine from New 
Orleans and southern ports. In one 
day more than 2,000 tons were taken 
from the incoming barges. The 
barges are loaded as soon as they 
are emptied and are making regular 
trips, on echedule, heavily laden both 
down and upstream. The cargoes 
arriving are largely sugar and coffee. 
The downstream loads at present are 
mostly flour and corn for Porto Rico. 
More than 49 carloads of corn are 
now waiting transfer to barges for 
Porto Rico. 

The shipments have suddenly be- 
come wery heavy and more freight is 
beine delivered here for water transit 
than tan be rapidly handled by the 
present equipment. More warehouse 
space is needed. There should he 
more dockage, and extra cranes and 
conveyors must be installed. A fleet 
of 49 barges is now being built, 


m., 


and 


| ceived 
I think from a. 


it over, or will | 


.and we are asking that we 
only 


ing that many 


‘ing 
'souri, 
them he 


‘large cities, 
tain cafés. 


Clemenceau. 


_ Nations, 


one | 


of them having been completed and /| 


en route for St. Louls. 
will be launched soon at 
where they will be laden with goods 


prepared iand sent bere. 


Several others 
Pittsburgh | 


I sent them. I sent copies bf the pro- 
test to every peace delegate and re- 
sympathetic acknowledgments 
from many of them. 
Jews Received Everything 
“The Jews have received evervthing 
they asked from the Peace Conference. 
But here, in the United States, is an 
ethnical minority denied equai rights, 
be accorded 
what every one else has. After 
the Memorial Day speeth of President 
Wilson, | prepared a statement recall- 
of the Amefican troops 
and, in view of a lynch- 
just occurred in Mis- 
that in justice to 
3s for a federal 
This statement 
in the French 


Negroes 
which had 
demanding 
ask Congres 
law against lynching 
was widely published 


were 


press and was cabled to thig country. 


Associated Press. 

colored soldiers in France 
charged that they had been discrimi- 
nated against in France. Leave was 
regulated by the color line, 
troops were restricted from visiting 
certain streets, and cer- 
The white soldiers spread 
damaging stories about the colored 
men, in order to make the French 
people fear them. All menial tasks 
were shouldered upon colored soldiers. 
I prepared & protest to President 
Wilson in behalf of the colored gsol- 
diers which was also widely printed 
in France. I also gave to the French 
press the facts about a particularly 
atrocious lynching in the south. 

“lI was unable to obtain an audience 
with President Wilson or Premier 
On the day that the Ger- 
mans signed the peace treaty I felt 
that my work had been completed, and 
on July 41] sent to Sir Eric Drummond, 
of the secretariat of the League of 
suggestions for amendment 
of the covenant in the interest of 
American Negroes. ! the nD returned to 
America asa passenger. 


by The 
‘The 


RT. HON. F. W. WASSEY ON PEACE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ita Canadian News Office 


VANCOUVER, (British Columbia 


Premier Massey and Sir Joseph Ward, 


‘on an equality 


He boarded an early | 


protests | 


and Negro | 


gas ig 10,000 cubic feet. 
time natural gas is estimated to con-- 


| 
Minister of Finance for New Zealand, 
arrived here on their way home from 


the Paris Peace Conference and sailed 


on the Steamship Niagara for Auck-| 
l Both addressed the Vancouver | 


and. 


Canadian Club before departure. The 


former, who was a member of the re-| 
-sponsibilities committee of the Peace) 
Conference, stated that he had no faith 


in the regeneration of the Germans. 


In reviewing the peace terms he paid | 


tribute to the members of the Big Four 
Committee. 
flicting views and 
they had achieved a great work. As 
far as human foresight ceuld-go they 
had muzzled German militarism. 
thought the most serious mistake 
made with regard to the conclusion.of 
peace was in not dictating the terms 
on German soil. He declared Germany 


could well meet the liabilities imposed | 


on her and he predicted that within 
a short time she will again. one of 
the leading 
world. 


FEDERAL CANAL 


CONTROL OPPOSED. 


| American prices up. 


Governor of New York Asks' 


Congressmen From That State 
Plan 


to Regulation 


Fight 


The Christian Science Monitor 
its Eastern News Office 


Special t» 
from 


NEW YORK,:New York—The at-, 
tempt in Congress to give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regula-. 
tion and control of canal transporta-| 
tion rates is opposed by Gov. Alfred | 


E. Smith of this State, who has asked 


the New York members of Congress | 
is based on)! 


to fight it. This action 
information from Edward S. Walsh, 
State Superintendent of Public Works, 


who says that if there is to be suc-. 
rehabilitate | 


the efforts to 
on the canal 
the rate-making 


cess in 
commerce 
this State, 


system in 


out any restraint or 
influence. 

If the attempt 
succeed, Mr. Walsh believes it might 


develop that 


interior points, or establish water 


rates at such a small! differential un-| 


der the rail rate that the traffic would 
be diverted from the canals. This, 
he adds,” would nullify 
tive influence of the waterway and the 
primary purpose of the people of this 
State in authorizing expenditure of 
$154,000,000 for construction of the 
New York State barge canal. 

Prompt completion of the barge 
canal terminals in this city, in order: 
that full advantage may be taken | 
of the facilities offered by the canal, 
is urged by 
tion. 
a dispute between city and State as 
to which -shall pay for paving the' 
streets leading to the terminals at 
Gowanus Bay, at Greenpoint and at 
Long [sland City. 


MILWAUKEE. 
DRY LAW 


- SHOWS 


from its Western News Office 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—Benefits 


of prohibition in Milwaukee have been | 


so noticeable as to cause wide com- 
Though many of the old bar- 
still open to sell temper- 


ment. 
rooms are 
ance drinks, 
ers is gone. 
ticeable on the street cars 
closing hour of the business day, 
dicating that men who _ formerly 


stayed down town for dinner and en-| 


tertained themselves afterward are 
now going to their homes. 

tut aside from general 
ances, facts tell the story. 


In 1918 


there were 2014 arrests for drunken- | 
the | 
ace | 


ness and disorderly conduct. In 
first 15 days of July, this year, 
cording to police reports, there were 
11 arrests 


orderliness. At this rate there would 


be only 264 such arrests before July 


..  20Ee. 

In fact, to thoge conversant with | 
this former center of the beer trade, | 
it is apparent that dry Milwaukee is | 
not the old. Milwaukee at all. It is) 
something different—finer, better, as 


In spite of the many con-| 
interests involved | 


He. 


industrial nations of the, 


power | 
must remain with the carriers, with- | 
regulatory | 


the commission could | 
order publication of rates via water 
with rail rates from ' 


the competi- | 


the Merchants Associa- | 
Completion is now delaved by | 


BENEFITS. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


the usual crowd of loaf- | 

Larger crowds are no-| 
after the /navy controls 85 per cent of the radio | 
in- | 


appear-. 


for drunkenness and dis- | 


BUTTER DEALERS 


Prices Not Sustained Because of 
Failure of Export Demand— 
Increase Shown in Amounts of | 
Food Staples in Storage 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Speculators in. 
butter stand a chance of taking a loss 
on some of their holdings in told stor- 
age, SO a government official inti- 
mately acquainted with this subject | 


tian Science Monitor. He said that! 
immense amounts of butter had been 
put away in the warehouses, partly in 
anticipation of a big European de- 
mand, that the butter had in large 
|part been stored at high prices, and | 
that the European demand had not 
developed to a point of holding the! 


creamery butter this season than last, 
and an unusual amount was 
in June. Federal statistics show 
some 58,000,000 pounds of butter put 
_away last month. Figures as com- 
|piled by the government from 
| warehouse reports are as follows: 
Opening of June, 1919, 29,285,220 
pounds in storage; close of June, 87.- 
851,371 pounds. The increase _ in 
creamery butter in storage on June 39, 
1919, over the same date the year 
previous, is calculated by the gov- 
ernment to have been 83 per cent. 
Stocks of American cheese, eggs in 
cases, and frozen eggs in cold storage, 
also increased substantially over the 
corresponding month a year ago. The | 
federal reports give the gain in Ameri- | 
can cheese as 24.7 per cent; in case 
egezs, 16.8 per cent, 
| eggs, 29.9 per cent. 
The size to which private 
storage companies have grown 
dicated 


of Illinois. One Chicago house re- 
‘ported foods in storage amounting ‘to 
39,442,792 pounds, of which 25,458,635 
pounds was beef. This, according to 
the management, is the biggest single 
‘cold storage warehouse under one 
roof in the world. Another great com- 
‘pany with three warehouses held 30,- 
047,911 pounds of food, of which 17,- 
586,000 pounds -was beef, 478,399 
pounds pork, and 5,103,000 pounds 
creamery butter. This 
held 589,353 cases of eggs. 
i the meats reported in private 
‘storage houses are government prop- 
‘erty, and some belong to the packers. 


me |e 


NAVAL RADIO FOR 
USE BY BUSINESS 


Secretary Daniels Proposes That 
| Facilities Be Put at the Dis- 


posal of Commerce 


Some of 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, 
—Commercialization of the United 
States radio facilities is recommended 
by Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, as a means of aiding American 
foreign business. He transmitted a 
bill to the House of Representatives 
yesterday, by the terms of which the 
naval radio service now being used 
for commercial messages under war 
powers would be open for such use 
after peace is proclaimed. 
Mr. Daniels points out that the 
facilities of the United States and that 
if commercial business is excluded 
from these facilities when the emerg- 
-ency law expires, 
will be affected disastrously. 
cable service is declared to be 
adequate for the volume of commer- 
cial messages now offered. 
Pacific Coast, especially, business men 


‘continued. They now send 
words a day, as the delay on cable 
| messages across the Pacific Ocean is 
seven days. 


During the last six months all the- 


naval radio stations have handled ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 words! of com- 
mercial works. The radio can gend 
djrect to Central, Southern and North- 
‘ern Europe, whereas cable messages 


though it has thrown off a great load | must be relayed through England and 


freeing itself of the | 
its development. 


it was carrying, 
thing that hindered 


OHIO NATURAL GAS 
IS TO BE CONSERVED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio -—- Conserva- 
tion of natura] gas is being attempted 
in eastern Ohio towns by new fran- 
chise ordinances which would - in- 
crease prices for gas in a _ sliding 
scale, the rates being raised for each 
thousand cubic feet used beyond 
normal minimum. As a result, gas 
virtually will be used only for cooking 
purposes. Such an ordinance has been 


passed in several cities and probably | 


a similar one will 
Youngstown council. 
“The natura] gas industry and con- 


be presented to 


sumers face a grave situation through 


the depletion of “known reservoirs,” 
said Charles E. Gallagher, manager 
of the Kast Ohio Gas Company. “The 
limits 


Virginia, from which pe get 80 per 


cent of our gas, have been defined, as. 
in| 
No new gas fields are being de-.| 


have those of the Clinton field 
Ohio. 
veloped and the new wells in the old | 
territory are very small producers.” 

Average consumption of artifict: 
gas per family has been 3000 cubic | 
feet, according to Mr. Gallagher, while, 
the average consumption of natural 
At the same 


tain twice the heating qualities of arti- 
ficial gas and the lower price of the 


natural product is regarded as an in- 
'centive to its waste. 


| Board. 


a 


of the Appalachian field in West | 


af first 


France, causing loss of time. 


GIANT OCEAN LINERS 


TO BE CONSTRUCTED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia} 
larger | 
de-! 
signed to cross the Atlantic in four’ 
days, are to be built by the Shipping. 
They will be 1000 feet long and | 
of 30 knots speed, and will be equipped | 


for use as commerce destroyers in the, nuance of the overseas trade regu- 


liners, 
and 


—Two gigantic ocean 
‘than any ships now afloat, 


event of war. 

Announcement was made _ yester- 
day by the board that plans for the 
‘ships had been completed and 
_work on them would be started soon. 
It is proposed to provide a special ter- 
/minal fer them at Ft. Pond Bay, 
Long Island, and two 
may be constructed later. 

The ships, 


partment, 
the Leviathan, now the largest ship’ 


of 55, 000. 


weer oe ae ee ee t—e 


CANADIAN GRAIN TRAFFIC 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
: WINNIPEG, Manitoba-— For the 
time in the history of the Ca- 
nadian grain trade, the exportable 
part of the wheat crop will not be di- 


os 


vided this vear between the United | 


States and Canadian shipping chan- 
nels. Everything sent to Europe must | 
|g via the St. Lawrence route. This 
is a big change in the,grain trade ex- 
port policy. In other years, about 60 


per cent of the Canadian grain has 


, 


FACING LOSSES: 


| it is very profitable, 


has told a correspondent of The Chris 


There was a larger production of! 
stored | 
its | 


‘plenitude of her 


and in frozen | 


is in-| 
in reports made to the De-| 

‘partment of Agriculture of the State 
in Congress should. 


house also} 


cold | 


District of Columbia‘ 


gone down the lakes to Buffalo, trans- 
shipped via the Erie Canal, and 
reached ultimate consumers through 
the Atlantic ports of the United States. 
Scareity of ocean tonnage this year. 
‘has caused the United States shippers 
to hold what they have for their own 
business, but Canadian grain dealers 
claim they can handle the traffic and 
for this year 
there is a wheat acreage in. western 
Canada of 16,085,000, 3 per cent more 


So last vear and an estimated yield 


75 per cent of 
Canada 
45.000 000 


'of 300,000,900 bushels, 
which will be exported. 
usnally consumes about 


| bushels and keeps for seed 35.000.900. 


‘CANADA AS AID 
TO EUROPE'S NEEDS 


ee a ee 


Mission in London Tosh Promi- 
nent Part in Lending Money 
to Pay for Coming Imports 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—Canada is tak- 
‘ing her part in the reconstruction 
efforts of the more developed or more 
nations to assist those 
‘countries which are needing their aid 
as a result of war conditions. 
much is etident when the work of the 
Canadian Mission in London is made 
|public, and it is also plain that, by 
‘assisting other countries from the 
ample resources 
Canada is at the same time benefit- 
‘ing her own people in a difficult 
transition period, and laying the foun- 


' productive 


seas trade of the future. 
The experience of war-time effort 


and organization has shown Canadian | expected 


| manufacturers of what 
| they are capable, and, 

of a member of the mission in London, | 
the country has found its feet. After: 
the armistice the prospect of a period | 
'of unemployment intervening before 


great 


their normal course 


gent problem. 


To Avert Unemployment 


employed should receive doles 


were inactive, and, 
taining great 


resources, 


The Canadian Government was not! 
in favor of any system by which un- | 


from | 
| here, 


State ing ! | 
the State during the period when they wheat from 


the country con- | 
it was ulti-!and uneventful that when the hatches 


-in behalf 


This‘ 


»' Minnesota, 


dation for an extension of her over-| 
‘sion of which 


things | ‘commission and 
in the words/| priation for its part of the organiza- 


| 


i 


i 
} 


‘Such cargoes 


LAKES TO OCEAN 
ROUTE IS PROMOTED 


——— a 


Movement for Deep Welerway 
for Large Steamers Gams so 
Much Headway That Ult- 
mate Success Seems Assured 


ee 


; “he raed *. Tor 


ence \yiontl 


Omce 
The meove- 
from the 
Atiantic 
and the St 
head- 
pre- 


s00n be- 


i to The 


from its Weeste: 
DULUTH, Minnesota- 
ment for a deep wat 
heart of the continen? 
by way of thé great 
has gained 


an 
\ a NN - 


erway 
to the 
lakes 
Lawrence so much 
way thar it 


dicted that 


now ia ronfidenti¢ 


the project ww! 
come an ished fact, and o¢ean- 
going ships will ply rerularly between 
ports of the lakes and Europe bearing 
full cargoes 

Eleven states have now. 
legislatures, memorialized 
of the enterprise, soon 
will do so, and four of them have 
made sufficient appropriations for the 
expenses of a preliminary organiza- 
tion. These eleven states Ohio, 
indiana, [llinois, Michigan. Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, and Idaho. The four 
that have made appropriations are 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois; and all these have appointed 
commissions: who are acting in con- 
junction and cooperation with a cen- 
tral Great Lakes Tidewater Commis- 
Charles P. Craig, of 
is executive director. . Obio is 
to create a similar state 
to make an appro- 


acom pl 


¢h 
neir 


Congress 


hy 


or 


are 


Duluth, 


ition and preliminary expenses, 


Small Ships Sailed 


The project is not considered a wild 


cold | | the Canadian industries should resume | one, nor does it call for any such sum 
spurred on the/ as 
authorities to devise some solution of! thought. 
what appeared likely to be a very ur-| 


seem probable at first 
For many years an occa- 
sional smal! ship has carried ‘a part 
cargo fron. the great lakes into the 
Atlantic and to Europe: the firat of 
Was some lo years ago, 
when one of the famous “whaleback’ 
ships, built by Capt. Alexander Mce- 
Dougall of this city, in his shipyard 
took an unbroken cargo of 
elevators of Duluth to 
The voyage was so calm 


might 


Liverpool. 


'mately decided that if she could par-| were opened for unloading at Liver- 


ticipate in supplying the sudden and/ poo] 


the footprints of the trimmers 


urgent requirements of the European | who leveled the wheat in Duluth were 


unemployment averted. 
The smaller nations 
where hostilities had chiefly 


where goods were most required had 


ing imports—in other words, 
were arranged. The Canadian Mis- 
sion in London, of which Mr. Lloyd | 


and the Rumanian, Greek, and Bel-! 
gian governments on the other, and/| 


the purpose of furthering the negotia- 
tions in connection with a loan of 
$25,000,000 to each of these three coun- 
tries. His efforts have been assisted 
by other gentlemen of great business 
experience, who are working in an 
honorary capacity in this public serv- 
ice on behalf of the needy nations 


American business | 
The | 
in- | 


On the, 
‘commodities which are not regarded 
are anxious to have the radio service | 
20,000 | 


and of their own country. 
With great care, in order that the 


advantages of their work might accrue 


to the greatest number, portions of 
the credits arranged were assigned to 
particular lines of trade. Food, raw 
materials, railway materials, clothing, 
boots, agricultural implements and 
tools, all figure in ‘the contracts, but 


as strictly essential have been barred. 


countries then the factories might be! still 
kept running and a large amount of; mass of grain. 


indentations in the 
Since that time many 


marked by 


'small cargoes have gone forward, and 


place were the ones most requiring use, 
Canadian products, but the countries | common. 


| 


Harris is the head, took a prominent; feet and a beam of 40 feet. 
part in the negotiations between the/ canals were not 
Canadian Government on the one hand, | passage 


} 


Mr. Lloyd Harris is now in Canada for) 


One instance of the latter was a large! 


tons, which the mission turned down. 
The allocation of orders and their dis- 
tribution to the various firms was 
carried out by suitable opganizations 
set up by the respective governments, 
in the case of Canada, at Ottawa. 


Removing Trade Restrictions 


Apart from the work already 
described one of the most useful at- 
tainments of the Canadian Mission in 
London has been in connection with 
the British trade restrictions. It may 
be recalled that in February last these 
restrictions on imports were removed 


that | 


as far as British dominions and col+ 
onies were concerned, and the mis- 
sion claims a good deal of credit for 


by the war upon overseas trade. 
soon*as the hardships imposed upon the 
dominions and colonies by the con- 


lations were pointed out to the British 
authorities, steps were taken to rectify 
the situation. 

Although considerable advantages 
have accrued to Canada as a result of 
the mission's work, the commissioners 
emphasize the wider and more im- 


similar liners | 


which are to be built! 
under the supervision of the Navy De- | gium, and, 


will be 50 feet longer than | 


afloat, and will have 
WwW ha a gross marital the mission 


perial aspects of their efforts. Al- 
though $75,000,000 worth of goods will 
be sold ta Rumania, Greece, and Bel- 


is going to Greece in addition, 
been pointed out again and again, that 
is no mere commercial 
traveler. To make a distinction, 
work is on behalf of Canada, not of 
Canadians. 


DENSMORE REPORT HELD UP 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


report on the Mooney case submitted 


|B. Densmore, special agent of the 


order for candy amounting to several | 


that slackening of the bonds imposed | 
As | 


—Printing of additional copies of the | 


in the areas : since the war and the construction of 
taken; many ships on the lakes for 


ocean 
the practice has been relatively 


But all these ships have been small, 


ra least money with which to pay/and could carry only up to say 3000 
for them. To tide over this difficulty, tons of load. 


money was lent to the bankrupt coun-!to use 
tries with which to pay for the com-/} around the Niagara obstructions, and 


credits | the Canadian St. 


They have been obliged 
the present Welland canal 
Lawrence canals, 
and all of these limit ships to an over- 
all length of 264 feet, a depth of 14 
These 
designed to afford 
to modern ocean going 
vessels. 

Is is now planned to so enlarge these 
connecting waterways that, in time, no 
ordinary ocean carrier will be stopped 
by their dimensions, and vessels will 
ply direct from all parts of the world 
to Chicago and Duluth and interme- 
diate ports. And it is for this purpose 
that the present Great Lakes Tide- 
water Commission and the several 
gtate organizations are formed. 

From Buffalo, at the foot of Lake 
Erie, to Duluth, at the head of Lake 
Superior, is a distance of about 1000 
miles. , Along this waterway there is 
now but one series of canal locks, that 
of the Sault, which lies at the foot of 
Lake Superior and almost half way be- 
tween the two ports. The newer Sault - 
canals have a depth of water available 
for ships of 24.5 feet. At Buffalo is 
encountered the obstruction of the 
Niagara River and falls, and there the 
Canadians have their Welland Canal, 
which debouches into Lake Ontario, 


Canal Partly Completed 


But the Canadians have half com- 
pleted there a canal that will give 23 
feet of water and whose locks are 
long enough for the largest vessels. 
Its locks are being built for 30 feet of 
water. This canal will soon be com- 
pleted. From the Welland canal there 
is unobstructed navigation for big 
ships to Kingston, at the lower end of 
Lake Ontario, where the river St. Law- 
rence is*entered. -On this river are 
many rapids and here the Canadians 
have constructed a series of six canals 
and locks, reaching Atlantic tidewater 
at Montreal. But none of these has 
more than 14 feet depth. It is by this 
way that have gone all ships that car- 
ried bulk cargoes through from the 
lakes to the sea. 

The present intention is to build 
deeper canals along the St. Lawrence 
so that ships of, say 21 or 22 feet draft 
can safely pass into the lakes. By the 
time this can be done the Canadian 
Welland work will have been com- 
pleted and these ships will then®*have 
a clear passage the entire length of 
the great lakes, even to the heart of 
the continent at Duluth and the Cana- 
dian head of the lakes, Port Arthur- 


| Fort William, the greatest wheat ship- 


é t 
ipart from these credits, ping centers of the British Empire. To 


a large quantity of wheat and flour! qo+his work it is estimated it will cost 


it has | 


$107,000.000. This by no means is the 


_ estimated cost of a waterway that will 


its | support the largest ocean ships, such 


ships as draw 30 feet of water and 
carry 8000 and 10,000 tons. but it wid)» 
be sufficient to bear not less than 56° 
per cent of the present qcean carrying 
trade. With. 24 feet of water such 

is now available in thé Sault Canal: 
the lakes could accommodate 75 per 


‘cent of the present ocean carrying ton- 


to the House on Wednesday by John | 


Department of Labor, has been held! 
the object will have been attained and 


up by the government printing office 
because of objectionable language in 
the evidence, Speaker Gillett was no- 
}tified yesterday. 


nage” But if 50 per cent can reach 
the Great Lakes and carry grain from 
Duluth &nd Port Arthur to Liverpool 


a tremendous incentive given to the 
world’s commerce. And that is all the 
commissions now expect to accomplish. 
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FACTS AND LEGENDS FUTURE PROSPECTS ECLARED 
OF AN OLD MANSE Buckingham, the Earls of Radnor, | OF AERONAUTICS ‘control. ; entirely for the protection | IS D 
) Ranelagh, Lindsey, Pelham, Sandwich, | 108 the majority of the people agate! 5. Order of Day. He Says He Is 


imported from and paid for in Amer- : ee: o | 
Specially es "Whe Chdlitiden Gelemnin Steutior' and Bristol, and others less brilliantly | Practical Value of Aircraft in ‘profiteers and adulteragors. The ruin- 
3 Fighting for Reestablishment 


ica,” said Mr. Heinz, adding that there | 

can be no peace in Europe until the’ "" | ‘notorious.” A dazzling company,| . ous effect of the policy is already ob- 
Levey ateh an old building with an anxious | surely, for the sweet riverside village, | Peace Said Far to Exceed |vious. The committee calls for a re- | ; 

in Russia of Public ‘Order 

Special to The Christian Selence Moniter 


people are rid of famine and regain’ ' 1: “to a ant . 

employment, and there can be no mie targa porate indinediie of anlaptaa- which sprung into being through Sir | Value as War Machine | establishment of the control. and de- | 
Thomas More, as the home of art, : , mands that the national functions of | 

LONDON, England—A recent comi- 

munication issued by the Russian 


peace in America until there is peace! tion. Count its stones“as you would jewels : | 
literature, and learning, and one which | By speofil correspondent of The Christian. the Ministry of Food in the matter of | 
Liberation Committee. reads as fol- 


>ROFITEERS 
‘KEY DEFEATED 


ae 
ai ig 


A a 


tribution of supply and the regulation | 
‘of prices by the Ministry of Food, a, 


KOLTCHAK POLICY 
control, in spite of admitted mistakes, | 


celebrities, including the Duchesses of | 
Mazarin, Ormond, and Hamilton, the 
Dukes of Beaufort, St. Albans, and | 


will be sufficient to meet all the re- 
quirements of a simple ration until this 
year’s harvests are available, but 
special food for the children must be 


tates Flour Distributor 
stantinople Forces Them 
ver Their Price After a 
wed Battle of Wits 


tn Europe. of a crown. .. .”’—Ruskin, “Seven Lamps 
must have awakened unaccustomed | Science Monitor | purity, equity of distribution, proper. 


“America must help Europe get of Architecture.” 
echoes in the river and quiet meadows. | LONDON, England the; Weight, and increased production of 


back on her feet by furnishing food, When Carlyle wrote to his wife in 
raw materials and extension of cred- | 1834 of the “parade” at the end of their But it is not only of the time of! world seething with , food should be greatly strengthened. 


With 


industrial and 


“This is 


its. Europe still needs America and 


road, he mentions the view across the|the Stewarts that Queen’s Houge} 


Christian Science Monitor 

s Kastern News Office 
New York—How the 
e: d profiteer was defeated 
68 methods was told by 
einz, of Pittsburgh, Penn-, 
90d Administrator for Penn- 
0 recently returned from 
pple. Turkey, where Herbert 
nt him to distribute Amer- 


we must answer her call,” he 
declared. 


' arrived there, it was said, 
being sold on the streets | 
inople at 55 piasters a) 
ster being then worth about | 
American money. The, 
bout twice the size of that. 
Americans are accustomed. | 


river, of “green, beautiful knolls of 
These, 


‘Surrey with their villages.” 


1e week after the arrival of | 
jour in the harbor at Con- 
, the natives were able to 
‘an bread for 20 piasters a| . 
0 s. Said Mr. Heinz: Lf 
Turks are great bread! 

. bread forms 75 per, 

r diet. When we arrived 
inople, the profiteers were 
bout 75 per cent clear profit 
read baking. So we called | 
‘into a conference to make 
istment with thent and at 
ime eliminate their unjust 
e told them we would sup-| 
: gur low-priced flour’ 
them ‘a Turkish pound,, 
, profit on each 100-pound , 
r, but that they must agree | 
fix the price of bread and. 
e r margin of profit. We | 
ulated that we would sell; 
one day's supply of flour | 
80 that if they did not live | 


’ 
* / . , — « ‘ 
ee re ee perme Re” 


ment, we could shut. 


terms of our proposi- 
sd to and in a few days 


ad was in the shops of | 


at less than half the 


f, the cleverness of the 
ifiteer soon asserted itseif. 
discovered that the mer- 
2 only selling one-tenth of 
through the front doors 
O at the price which we 
balance was sold through 
ore at the old price to the 


1} the help of the British 
lorities, we had the Turk- 
nent pass an ordinance 


egal to sell bread on the. 


il the oriental 


profiteer | 


DISCIPLINING DOCTORS 


WHO GIVE LIQUOR 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


a, 
|alas, have vanished now, or 


- 
on 
el 


Queen's House, Chelsea 


merged in a maze of chimney pots 


hecome , shrine 
and | once it 
factories, but a stroll down Cheyne | and it is built upon the site of the 
Walk, with the aid of a little imagina- | ancient 


| 


speaks, for’ its associations and en-| Political unrest, it is perfectly clear; no jonger sufficient. 


virons, if not the actual building, en- that a new and experimental industry 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


an older memory still. For 
was known as Tudor House, 


_| Hike aeronautics, which does not at. 


present concern itself with any of the. 


necessaries of life, will be able to do 
little more than mark time. 
hands one hears the remark, “Noth- 
ing doing this year.” 
course, peculiar to flying: it affects. 
many other things. And, no doubt, the 
Situation is much the same on both 
sides of the Atlantic.- It has not been 
found possible to make arrangements 
for the resumption this year of the 
classical Gordon-Bennett, and several 
other projects stopped by the war will 
certainly not be resumed this year... 
On the other hand, the Internatiénal 
Schneider cup race for seaplanes is 
to be held, and the trans-Atlantic, 
England-Australia, and America-Aus- | 
tralia competitions are helping to keep 
things alive. The weekly flying meet-. 
ings at Hendon, on the outskirts of! 
London, have begun again, and in the 


ll 
Os a oo food trusts, backed by the -huge' 


This is not, of’ 


‘Powers. 


The statement continues: 
ment, with 
Cabinet, of the International Allied 
Food Council places the people of 
Great Britain in greater peril of pri- 
vation than ever before. The Amer- 


accumulations of the United States 
out of the profits made during the war, 
are engaged in cornering 


lows: 


The abandon- 
the coneent of the War. 
, by 


the food) 


supply of the planet in order to make 


still larger gains when the scramble 
for faod is increased in intensity by 


the pressing demands of the Centra’ | 


Even British colonies are be- | 


ing drained of food by the action of, 
the. American food. trusts and their. 


agents. Unless immediate steps are 


‘taken to counteract this sinister ac- 
‘tion, prices will be run up to a level 


which will render food unpurchasable 
by a large section of our producing 
classes.” 

The Nationa] Socialist Party execu- 
tive committee “states plainly that un- 


course of a little while will no doubt Jess far more effective means than any 


regain all their former popularity. 


Prospects in England 


“Of what use are aeroplanes to; must 
me?’ asks the toiler in office or mill. | democratic 
The question is indicative of a preva-| amount of argument are of any avail 


| yet adopted by the government are : 
| put into operation, it is confident that | tion of which touches the great masses 


’ 


| 


} 


“Mr. P. Vologodsky, the Omsk 
Prime Minister. has been interviewed 
the representativer of the local 


press. 


“The Premier is an optimist. and 


firmly believes in the success of the 


work undertaken by the government, 
which grows more perfect as it de- 
velops. 

“The Siberian Army. numbering 
300,000 men, full of belief in its com- 
mander-in-chief, continues its advance 
with success. 

“It is hoped that in the autumg. 
Moscow, the heart of Russia, will be 
reached. 60 tl. the Conatituent ‘As- 
sembly may be c«. »voked there to de- 
cide the future oi the State Mr. 
Vologodsky is eccupied with a com- 
mission for drawing up the reguisa- 
tions for the election of the All-ltus- 
sian Assembly and also of the Siberian 
National Assembly. and in prepara- 
tions for the elections themselves. 


Importance of Transport 


“The principal question, the solu- 


domestic troubles will arise, which} Of the people, is that of transport. The 


to anarchy. 
and 


lead direct 


organization, no 


lent attitude based upon a deepening! when face to face with millions of 


sense of wrong, but based also upon! 


lack of imagination, Sympathy, and 
understanding. As well ask, “Of what. 


use are telephones, wireless, Atlantic | 


liners, and the Yerkes telescope?” In. 
England, however, county cricket and | 
Derby day have come back with all | 
their pre-war popularity, and there | 
need be no fear that the industry of | 


aeronautics, which concerns trans- 
pore and communications, and the 
livelihood of tens of thousands, will 
not survive the crisis and play its part 
in a world that has no intention of 
turning Bolshevik or doukhobor. 
Meanwhile rumor is busy. I have 
heard it suggested that the British 
Government (presumably with a se- 
cret understanding with President 
Wilson and Clemenceau!) is deter- 
mined to suppress civilian aeronaut- 
ics in all its forms. They are said 
to find that it raises issues too com- 
plicated, both legal and industrial; 
that it burns up petrol; and that it 


continues to fulfill only too efficiently | 


palace of Henry. VIII. The 


tion and some delving into old books,| garden is said to have been part of 


still conjures up a picture of England | the grounds, and 


LETHBRIDGE, Alberta—In an en-| under the Stewarts, which it is worth, and remnants of Tudor stonework in | 
‘the adjoining houses bear witness to| 


Sfied with the prevailing! deavor to discipline certain members, While to have seen. 


i tried to buy all the 
on hand. They asked us 
ur efforts to Constanti- 


ve them the coast towns scriptions, 
I told’ Council at a s 


pleased with. 


of the profession who have been too! 


j 


free in the granting of liquor pre-| 


' 


ey could sell their bread | 
ey wished and at any| 


I got there. 


ln 


Pa. i : 
s 
4 ‘ 
ur Mills 


And a very | 
of profiteers left my 


' 


. The profiteering whole- | 
@ strike of the flour mills. | 
@ mills were grinding’ 
wheat in Constantinople. 

ernment owned about : 


of last year’s crop. The 
also controlled bakeries 


—the poor man’s loaf— | pe requested 


pittance. | 


for a mere 
was the Turkish method 
» revolution 
‘Unfortunately it 
op unity for graft and 
q@ revolution instead of 


the. Lethbridge 


the following resolution unanimously: | 


“Whereas it has come t6 the attention. 
of this society that certain physicians 
in this Province have been prescribinz 
intoxicating liquor in excessive quan- 
tities and at too frequent intervals, 
thus bringing our honored profession 
in disrepute; be it resolved that this 
society deeply regrets such a state of. 


In some cases havoc has been played | this;- 
with the priceless architecture here,| brought to light interesting relics of | ™ 
| influ- | Tudor brickwork, | 
Medical ence, if not the actual handiwork, of|of the Water Gate and Water Stair- 
pecial meeting adopted | Wren, and we can trace the sacri-;| way, which stood here in the days 


which bears the unmistakable 


iron-studded doors 


while some recent excavations 


and the wreckage 


lezgious hand of modern improvement | when Chelsea with its stately manors 


at 
Ho 


recent years has been added. Never- 


No. 16, better known as Queen's | leading 
use, where a fine bay window of, known as the Village of Palaces. 


men of English architecture, and the) 


been privileged to see over it. 


affairs, and requests that the attorney- | 
general restrict the number of liquor! A Confusion of Dates 


prescriptions to each physician to 
fifty per month and the quantity on 
each prescription not to exceed six- 


‘teen ounces. 
> compelled to bake | 


The millers extracted 65) 


wheat, putting 


tna 
* 


UP | disobeying the Liquor Act, neverthe- 


s. Then the bakers took 


remaining wheat by 
The rest was fixed | 


tion of rye, beans, 
y ground clay. The 


rnment was apparently | 


remedy the situation. 


T| 


f the quality of other. 


| market was improved 
w lowered, vezika bread 
“80 much in demand un- 
roved its quality. 


ve Up 


§ to compel the Turkish 

buy our flour to supply 
®, and thus deplete our 
balance of the bakeries. 
jowever, that the United 
ment had numerous flour 
Y gave up their last ef- 
fre with the work from 
| Relief Administration 
W our boats arrive. By 


‘eonvention of 


“Further, that the attorney-general 
to furnish this society 


with the individual] monthly records 


i es of the physicians of this city during 
a ow | the past six months in regard to liquor 


prescriptions; also, that while this 
society recognizes that it is the duty 
of the attorney-general’s department 
to prosecute the medical men who are 


less this society recommends the 
executive of the Alberta Medical 
Council to take steps to discipline any 
member who in their opinion is act- 
ing unprofessionally in this matter.’ 


MASONS AND PROHIBITION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


CALGARY, Alberta—At the recent 
the Grand Masonic 
Lodge held in this city, the following 


oi resolution which deals with the pro- 
[ the profiteers in calling. 


hibition question, was adopted: “That 
the members of this grand lodge in 


‘annual communication assembled do 


unloading and in-. 


pmeiency of the bakers, 
©, within two months, 
m® the price of bread 
per kilogram loaf.” 

Ged that when he vis- 
April, he found that 


hereby affirm their adherence to the 
principle of the prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors for beverage purposes and re- 
spectfully urge upon the government 
of Alberta a more rigid and impartial 
enforcement of the Liquor Act, and 
further do recommend ‘that the Domin- 
ion Government continue in force the 
prohibition legislation which it en- 
acted and put in force during the 
period of the war.” 
centering around the resolution, there 


was no implication that the Alberta 


l been driven out of 


Caucasus by the 
neither food” nor 
Was but one man 


Government was not at the present 


time enforcing the act, though the res- 


olution asked for a more rigid enforce- 


/ ment. 


m the country and that 


to feed the children 


a broth from grass 


which, however, 
a away -in distaste. 
niidren, he said, whom 
is to feed with cocoa, 


‘ar and other sup-. 
proven a success, and a syndicate, 


giving them at 
a day. 


He found . 


ons prevalent in Ru-| 
, Serbia, Tzecho-Slo- 


itries. Local gov- 
were paying as 
toward this re- 


th | food supplies fur- 
e » Relief Admin- 
nt organization 


little 


The resolution was carried but 
not unanimously. 


OIL AS FUEL FOR SMELTERS 
Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN DIEGO, California —- Experi- 
ments with oj] as the fuel in the 


smelting of iron ores are said to have, 


headed by Mayor Louis J. Wild« of 
this city, proposes to establish a 
smelter in this vicinity. Plenty of iron 
ore is available, but the cost of coke 
has barred its use. Present plans. 
call for the erection of a 50-ton plant. 


In the discussion 


According to one of the many leg- 
ends with which Chelsea abounds, 
Queen's House was-once the dweliing- 


| 


i 


| 


| cretly, 


| 


place of Catharine of Braganza, the'| 


unhappy Queen of Charles II. The 
story goes that he built this house for 


again, Queen's House 


her, and that she lived here before her | 


retirement to Portugal in 1692. 
piece of evidence in support of this 


A settis. Swinburne and Meredith came 


is proudly shown in the initials said. 


to be hers, which are entwined in the 
massive iron gates, a feature in them- 
selves sufficient to attract the atten- 
tion of even the most casual passer-by. 
A fleeting vision of her rises before 
one as one stands there, as she has 
smiled down at us so often from the 
painted 
_browed, sweet-faced woman, handsome 
and winsome. Queen's 
a fitting framework for that picture, 
though no painter's brush has drawn it. 
* But alas for romance! 


House seems | 
| earnestly 


down to the Thames, was 


One historian of Old Chelsea, writ- 


theless, the house is a beautiful speci-|ing in 1889, speaks or having seen in| 


the garden of Queen’s House “a bit 


perfect proportions of the panelling,|of crumbling wall, and an arch within | : 

eakes em, 
doorways, and windows, are spoken of! which Spa akest of them, will die out 
with enthusiasm by all those who have | gate once hung,” 
was the very gate in the fields where | 


hinges whereon a 
and claims that this 


were old 


ueen Katherine Parr, in the days 

of her widowhood. used to meet, se- 
the Lord High Admiral Sey- 
whom she afterward married. 


these misty days of old 


mour, 
Leaving 


romance for the more tangible ones | 


we find that here 
is a veritable 
for in 1862 the Ros- 


of modern times. 
treasure-trove. 


to reside here as joint tenants. 
Meredith remained only for a short 


,period but Swinburne stayed on, and 
did much of his greatest work here. 
Eventually he left, and went to live 


at “The Pines,” near Putney Hill. 
After William Michael Rossetti mar- 


ried, Dante Gabriel Rossetti remained 


canvases of Lely—a _ black-.| 


on alone. 

Could those walls but speak, what 
tales they could tell us now—and how 
we would listen, since the 


mystery of the years has veiled their 


of London” tells us that the house was | 
erected in {717 by Mr. John Witt, and | 


in a few words effectually disposes of 


the legend of its ever having been a/ 


royal residence. The initials C. 


supposed to stand for Catherine Re-| (4 .) 


gina, are in reality but those of Rich- 
ard Chapman, the first owner, who 
lived there from 1719 to 1724. 


Ris! “were held those meetings, prolonged 


| 


Be that as it may, the tradition of 


Queen’s House has, like many others, 
become accepted history 
and it would never do to question too 
closely these dwellers by 


the river, | sioud—with his voice of indescribable | ualties 


| happenings! 
“The Survey | 
y | who have sent down to us some word 


We are grateful to those 


of their story. 


The House Pets of Rossetti 


“Here,” Mr. Joseph Knight tells us, 


until the early 


tain new explosive. 
hours of the/ will have no effect. 


, the r6le of providing a field for dam- 
‘aging criticism in Parliament. The 
latter, it may be remarked, could be 
| easily got over; but one must add, in 
fairness, that the air departments of 
all countries, no doubt on account of 
|the newness of the thing, have made 
‘mistakes and displayed inefficiency. 


| In England the rumors are the re- 


_flection of a former state of antagon- 


; 


|ism alleged between the private in- 
| dustry and the state aeronautical de- 
partment. A very small military 
aeronautical establishment is now re- 
| garded as necessary in peace time. 
This would keep the government de- 
| partment occupied, and meanwhile the 
firms, beginning with the 
Of 
| course, the whole thing is absurd; and 
it is merely mentioned here to illus- 
trate the present situation. Circum- 
stances would be too strong for no 
matter how powerful and presumptu- 
cus the single government or group 
of governments that set out to resist 
/Sso natural and inevitable a develop- 
ment as that of air traffic. 


Prohibition of Aircraft Favored 


In all countries there is a small 
body of opinion in favor of the total 
prohibition of the building of aircraft 
throughout the world, on the ground 
that by their means surprise war by 
any brigand power is facilitated; that 
their destructive powers, which stead- 
ily increase, are aimed against civil- 
ians as well as armed forces and mili- 
tary objectives; and, above all, that 
the means in,existence they will con- 
stitute an ever-present temptation. 
This contention has been brought 
forward at different times by two or 
three writers, including Mr. H. Pre- 
vost Battersby. 


' private 


If I am not mistaken, it was the les- 


son that Mr. John Galsworthy intended 
to convey in a recent letter, in which 
he called attention to the frightful 
powers said to be possessed by a cer- 
These counsels 
Apart from the 


morning which to those privileged to! fact that war will not cease till the 
be present were veritable nights and /heart of man is changed, there is the} 
feasts of the gods. Here, in the dimly / circumstance that the practical value|‘hrough the proximity of abundant 


lighted studio, used to assemble the| of aircraft in peace far-outweighs any | “@ 


j 
} 


‘ 


| Lake Kenogami. 


oped. 


| 
| 
| 


men of distinction or promise in liter- | conjectural and problematical war. It! 


in Chelsea, | 


ature and art. 


Here, Rossetti| could even be corftended that they 


himself used, though rarely, to read! (aircraft) reduce the horrors and cas- 


who will preudly show you the house. 


where Mistress Elinor Gwynn 


lived, 


the entrance to the s®cret passage by | 


which Mary, Queen of Scots, escaped, | 
and even a bit of the original forest | admired. 
3 some young poet, encouraged by his 


where Henry VIII wound his horn. 
Founded Home for Veterans 


power and clearness, and with a bell- | quicker decisions. We must always be | ada. 


of war, an@ bring ‘about 


like utterance that still dwells in the| ready for surprise by some brigand | 
mind—passages from the poems .he!| military power preparing in secret; 


And here, more frequently, 


sympathy, which to all earnest efforts 
in art was overflowing and inexhaus-* 


For the Merrie Monarch and his|tible, would recite his latest sonnet.” 


Court, Chelsea certainly had unde- 
niable attractions. 
“bathing in the reeds over against 
| Chelsea,” where within a_ stone's 
‘throw was hidden Colonel Blood, in- 
‘tending to sboot His Majesty, did the 
‘opportunity eccur. Again, ‘at the 
earnest pleading of Mistress Elinor 
Gwynn, the orange girl of 
Lane, we hear of him 
foundation stone” to that great monu- 
ment to his memory, the Royal Hos- 
pital for Army Pensioners, and last, 
but not least, of his establishing the 
King’s Highway, now the King’s Road. 


which, little more than a muddy track | 


in those days, he had made fit for 
traveling, and used as the royal route 


as the first unit, to be extended as the |t0 Hampton Court. 


business demands. The manufacture 
of pig iron will make it possible to. 
establish stee] mills and make use of 
the large deposits of manganese which 
are within easy haul of this city. 


One htstorian tells us that, “with the 
Restoration Chelsea rapidly became 
the most fashionable and gayest of 
resorts; the chosen residence of a 


host of royal favorites and political literary shrines of London, 


\ 


Drury | 
“laying the) 
breaking 


' 


; 


The roomé, in those days, must have 


We read of him | been a picture, with their old furni- 


ture, rare ornaments, and priceless 
collection of blue china. The garden 
must certainly have constituted a 
menagerie, judging by the strange- 
sounding names of’ animals that 
walked there: armadillos, the wom- 
bat, woodchuck, and a famous zebu, 
which one day created a diversion by 
loose and chasing Rossetti 
round and round his garden, providing 
an unexpected entertainment '_ for 
Whistler, who had just strolled in 
from his house near by for a pleasant 
chat. After this episode, we are told 
that Rossetti did his best to sell the 
zebu; but since no one seemed in a 
hurry to annex this strange pet, he 
made a present of it to a friend! 

So we pase on. These Cheyne Walk 
houses are full of memories—-could 
we but know. They are amongst the 


but that is not anything new, 
peculiarly due to aircraft. J 
Pa - - piaipenpnenelt 


or 


ON 


BRITISH SOCIALISTS 


AND FOOD CONTROL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—The National 
Socialist Party has submitted a state- 
ment to the Prime Minister, the War 
Cabinet and the Food Controller, 
calling their attention to the very 
serious dangers “which threaten the 
well-being of the people of this coun- 
try in the coming autumn and winter, 
owing to the world-wide shortage of 
food and consequently the very high 
prices for the necessaries of life.” 
They say the War Cabinet, notwith- 
standing the warning of the Food 


Consumers’ Council, has for some time 
past “been guided solely by whole- 
sealers, profiteers, and international 
Jews, directly interested in piling up 
riches for themselves out of the mass 
of our people.” 

They point out that the War Cabinet 


put an end to the control of the dis- 


' 
' 
i 


people, threatened with starvation, 
in consequence of the incapacity of 
the government which it will believe 
with justice is responsible for their 
suffering.” 


EXPANSION OF TRADE 
BY WATER POWER 


Special to The Christian Sciance Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


QUEBEC, Quebec—Provincial 
ernment engineers are authority for 


gov- 


the statement that in the Province of | 
Quebec there are 6,000,000 horsepower | 
of water power. Up to the present | 


No. 


| 


i 
; 
' 


solution is well on its way. 
“At the present moment at Khar- 
bin the assembling of the recently- 


received parts of locomotives has be- 


gun, and at Viadivostok there is a con 
centration of railway cars. and espe- 
cially of goods. The railway work- 
shops are being fitted up anew. 

“On May 6 Admiral Koltchak is- 
sued the following order of the day: 
‘At the present moment we are at 
war. with the Bolsheviki. We are fight- 
ing for the reestablishment in Rus- 
sia of public order determined by 
laws which will insure the inviolabil- 
ity of the person and the property of 
her citizens, so that every man may 
work in peace and enjoy the fruits of 
his labor. 

“*At present this can be given to the 
population only by armed force. The 
army fighting against the enemy must 
at the same time be an example of 


520,000 horsepower have been devel-! strict submission to the law, and show 


The provincial government has 
spent $2,000,000 on La Loutre dam, 
which will have the effect of doubling 
the water power of the river there. 
It is such water powers that have 
built up prosperous towns like La 
Tuque, Shawinigan Falls, and Grand 
Mere. Nor is La Loutre dam an iso- 
lated case. The Province is spending 
$600,000 on the St. Francis dam, and 
legislation was passed at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature authorizing the 
government to spend $1,500,000 on 
Another $300,500 is 
being spents on the Jacques Cartier 
River, and $200,000 on the St. Anne’s 
River. 


Canada’s Wealth in Water Power 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

OTTAWA, Ontario—A writer in 
Conservation, a monthly bulletin pub- 
lished by the Canadian Government 
for the purposes of the dissemination 
of information relative to the natural 
resources of Canada, says that few 
people realize the important relation 
which Canada’s wealth in water power 
bears toward reaping the full benefit 
from her numerous other natural re- 
sources. It is true that these other 
resources would not otherwise be en- 
tirely lost to the country, but they 
would have to be exported as raw 
material in its most primary state 
with a minimum return to it. The 
presence of cheap power which is al- 
most invariably found side by side 
with these other resources, facilitates 
their development, while their full 
industrial value is retained in being 
able to deliver them as a fully manu- 
factured product. 

It may be evefl permitted to predict, 
says the writer that this cheap power 
will soon attract raw material from 
other countries. For instance, the 
large aluminium plant on the United 
States side of Niagara Falls is oper- 
ating largely from hydro-electric 
energy exported from Canada. Had it 
been physically or economically im- 
possible to export this energy, as the 
question of power is of utmost impor- 
tance, these works would have doubt- 
less been attracted to use it on the 
Canadian side. In Canada, it is 
pointed out, the pulp and paper in- 
dustry has been greatly expanded 


ter power to its forest resources. 
A recent census bulletin on this in- 
dustry shows that there is a total 
of 524,252 horsepower installed to 


‘operate pulp and paper mills in Can- 


From other figures given it is 
fair to estimate that at least 475,000 
horsepower of this is derived directly 
or indirectly from water power. 
Considering pulp mills alone, the 
figures from the bulletin also demon- 
strate the important part which power 
holds in connection with this industry. 
The Canadian mills producing pulp 
exclusively are stated to have a yearly 
output of 490,615 tons, for which it is 
necessary to use 95,463 horsepower. 
In other words one horsepower will 
produce approximately five tons of 
pulp yearly. . This one horsepower 
usually costs from $8 to $10 with 
water power, while, if other sources 


‘of energy had to be used, the corres- 


ponding costs might be from $30 to 
$50. This would mean an increase in 
cost of at least $4 per ton, or, in all 


probability, if the water power had 


not been available, the pulp would not 
have been manufactured. 

ESTATE TO TWO COLLEGES 

NORTHAMPTON, Massachusetts— 
The will of Charles N. Clark, former 
treasurer and trustee of Smith Col- 
lege, which was filed on Wednesday, 
gives practically the entire estate, es- 
timated at $500,000, to Smith and 
Mount Holyoke colleges. — 


| 


the population that the army creates 
order, but does not infringe it. 


The Soldier as Protector 


“*The army should behave itself in 
such a manner that the population 
should regard it with respect and 
gratitude, seeing a protector in every 
officer and soldier. The army and the 
people should .regard each other as 
brothers. 

“It is indispensable that the army 
should consider the needs of the peas- 
antry and of the people in general; 
that it should spare their property, 
destroying nothing arbitrarily nor 
profiting by it, and still less should it 
infringe the personal inviolability of 
the people. 

““All should be done according to 
legal form, and, in case of need, ac- 
cording to the decision of a court or 
by the orders of higher commanders 
when this is called for by military 
necessity. All arbitrary acts by jso-- 
lated individuals are inadmissible. 

““*It is proper that all chiefs and 
officers should be the first to fulfill 
their obligations and serve as an ex- 
ample of a just and legal attitude 
toward the population, and rigorously 
require the same of their subordi- 
nates. This ordinance is to be read to 
all companies and detachments.’ ” 


A MODERNIZED 
SHOE STORE 


BETTER 
SERVICE 


ad 


Walk-Over Shoe Store 


Plankinton Arcade 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


e, . 
— s 


“Touch a Button” 


The Rutz Gas Range Lighter 


Lights one or all top burners with a 
simple “touch of a button.” 


Most modern ranges are equipped with 
a “Rutz.” ; 


Your gas company can tell you all about 
attaching one to your range. 


Illustrated descriptive matter sent on re- 
quest. 


MilWaukee Gas Specialty Co. 
2017 Clybourn St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


HONEST SHOES _ 
At Honest Prices 


KAUFMAN SHOE CO. 


1034 27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
“Clothing for Children that is | Different” _ 
We feature a 

complete line of 

Vanta gar. 

ments for babies 


; aa ee BLOCK 
MILWAUKEE 
For Reliable Electrical Work 
New and Used Motors 


CALL 


TRESTER ELECTRIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


| 47 Oneida St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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COLLEGE, SCHOOL AND CLUB ATHLETICS 


IN 
WOOD PLAY 


ms 2d and W. M. 
Defeat T. R. Pell 
Inman in Feature 


y England Doubles 


| ian Science Monitor 
chusetts—Fine prog- 


bas FE. DeLong, 
ir 
by 


yard all-round athlete, advanced to 
the fourth round by defeating J. 
| Fenno Jr.. 6—2,*6-—-3. The NBs 


_F. J. Sulloway of Concord, New Hamp- | 


| shire, surprised the gallery by winning . 
from A. 8. Dabney Jr., 6—1, 6—2. The, 
summary: 


« getapedegee SINGLES~-Second Round 


by default. 
Francisco, 
by default. 


Rerkeley, 
San 
San Francisco, 
Third Round 
Seaver, Longwood, 
tidwell, Longwood, 6—!, 7-——5. 
N. Williams 2d, Longwood, 
Delong, Philadelphia, by default. 
Craig Biddie, Philadelphia, defeated ©, 
B. Peterson, San Franciseo, by default. 


Pee, em, 
Peterson, 

5 Kinsey, 
ee 


R. 


e. KF. 


» in the Longwood 
d the New 
s on the courts of | 
icket Club at Chest- 
y and the competition 
Ma 

ig to get down to 
iss with the weaker) 


' 
ell eliminated. There | 
| 


_ matches yesterday, 
| receiving the most. 


/ 


h of the day was, 
with ma N, Williams | 
hburn, as one team. 
Ff. C. Inman as the | 
Pataged on the new !- 
ure and was well | 
It was the sec- 
y for Williams and | 
aving played W. E. 

. in the morning 
lato one, 4—6, 6—1. 
; match was not at. 
ds rd expected of two. 
lliams and Wash-. 
ing particularly | 
vi} ms doing most 
rhis team. Judging 


} winners played in ¢ 


b predicted that they | 
in winning from | 


oon, however, the 
combination was 
‘ent team and it. 
r of champions. 
id been very weak in. 
> a wonderful exhi- 
. It is doubtful if 
better advantage in 
only covered lots of 
round strokes were 
lly. His short vol- 
'y fine and he placed 
t accuracy. He was. 
pport by Williams 
vell at serving and 
ilHant gets. They 
ogether. 
x bination did not 
tations. At times 
tennis while at 
twhat off form. In- 
‘up to his best, his 
much and the final 
was a double fault 
XC *ption of the first 
| at 6—1, Pell and. 
| show at winning 
1bu and Williams 
AY sets at 6—0, 
latch by points fol-. 


Ingland | 


° . 
| O-3, 


ee. 


|i), 


R. be 


N. W. Niles, Longwood, defeated 4G. |! 
Garbe, New York, 6—1, 6—!1 

(* S. Garland Jr., Pittsburgh, defeated 
Willard Crocker, Quincy, 7—-5, 6—Z2. 

(;. I’. Gardner Jr... Longwood, defeated | 
B. Fenno Jr., Longwood, §—2, 6-3. 

KF. J. Sulloway, Concord, defeated A. 
Dabney Jr., Longwood, 6—1, 
kK, Yamasaki, Japan, defeated W. 
Warland, Boston, &—6, S—§. 

Josiah Wheelwright, Longwood, defeated 
Ih. W. Feibleman, Philadelphia, 4—46, 
6-—1. 

NEW. ENGLAND SECTIONAL DOUBLES 

First Round 
and W. W. 
and R. G. 


Ji. 


S.  — 
S. | 


- al 
i mY ‘ 


Rice defeated 


Kinsey, by de- 


A. Claflin 
#4 Gravem 
fault. 

Second Round 
Sulloway and R. C. Seaver, 
A. E. Kent and H. H. Bundy, 
,i—s 
Niles and 
Peabody and 
“3. 

Gardner Jr. and 

M. Hobbs and H. 


de- 
6—2, 


se a, 
feated 


Nicholl 
H. Godfrey, 


J. 8. 


F’. 


Di 8. 

Ss. 

, 6 

they 

| defeated 
fault. 

H. Swain and W. L. 

K. Shaw and R. N. 

B. C. Wright and I. Cc. 
(ollester and Horace 
§—2. 

. Claflin and W. W. Rice defeated | 

. Garbe and H. Bullock, by default. 
B. Bidwell and A. N. Reggio de- | 

J. S. Seabury and J. W Foster, | 
$8, €~¢3 6—0. 

K. S. Pfaffman and Willard Crocker de- 
feated J. D. Ewing and W. H. Abbott, 
5—7, 6—S8, 6—2, 6—1, 6—3.. | 

H. V. Greenough and Josiah Wheel- | 
wright defeated ™. B. Plimpton and H. B. | 
Plimpton, 6—3, 6—3, 6—3. 

R. N. Williams 2d and W. M. 
defeated W. E. Porter and Il,. 
4—5, 6—1,. 6—4, 7—5. : 

T. R. Pell and F. C. Inman defeated 
mm. Scott and S.'L. Beals, 6-—3, 6—4, 6—?. 
Richard Harte and G..C., Caner defeated 
Bray and G. F. Wales, 6~2, 6—2. 


56—3, 


Johnson 
by de- 


um. €. 
Guild, 


Jennings defeated 7 
Dana, by default. 
Wrisht defeated 
Taylor, 6—3 


| feat ed 


Washburn 
B. Rice, 


6-—-4. 
N. W. 
feated J. 


6—3, 6—3, 


Niles and A. S. 
B. Fenno Jr. and 
11—9, 
Third Round 
Peterson and F. H 
Swain and W. L. 


Jr. de- 
Helm, 


Dabney 
GG. wv. 


G. B. 
feated H. 
6—2, §6—! 

R. C. Wright and 1. .c. 

. Claflin and W. W. 


Goodrich de- | 
Jennings, 9—7, | 


Wright defeated 
A. tice, 6—1, 6—09, 
§6—], 

R. N. Williams 
burn defeated T. R. 


i—6, §6—f, 2, &—1. 

(, S. Garland Jr. and Craig Biddle 
feated (|. P. Gardner Jr. and H. «'. John- 
son, 6- 3-6, 5-7, 7—5, 7—5. 

H. V.' Greenough Josiah Whee!l- 
wright defeated W. Warland and K. 
Zamasaki, 6—°, 6—?, 6— 


M. Wash- 
C. Inman, 


°d and W. 
Pelland F. 
— 


de- 


and 
S 


KINSEY AND GRAVEM 


4—28--6 


O—16——2 


i~-33—6 
a 


612 


| of he Williams- 
mnman match, C. 
¢ ig Biddle took 
Ourt against G. P.) 
_C. Johnson, and 
ad a battle royal | 
to bring tary 
ee inners at ¢6— 
5. It takes only a 
D show how evenly 


al 


6 
‘ 
! 


G. C. Caner, 
te doubles cham-_ 
ond-round match. 

G. F. Wales in. 

, 6—4. 
as ©. Wright | 
@ going to be seri- 

e doubles cham-, 
wi two matches 
won them very 
must be admitted. 
lave such serious 

ams and Wash- 

ig they met C. H.: 
te Taylor in the 
bf Tuesday. They 
re at 6—3 in the 
r, and 2—-1 on the 
gehts won the sec- 
tL 6—2, 6—2 wit'- 
elves. 
hey faced A. A. 
fee. and they had 
mning in straigh' 
6 -1 Both the. 

eo ameir cut 
to perfection, 

. Their volley- 
| Beals Wright's 
re also powerful 
yy points follows: 


4—26-—5 
0—20—1 


4—-27—F 
1] ~—f) 


‘--27-—¢ 
1—10-—-} 
singles 
| ‘ki of Japan 
ton, and the 
7 86. He 
it exhibitions of 
en at Chestnut 


Be . 
P) 


Yale varsity. 
his match 
t of Quincy and 
Match was car- 
ay and Garland 
W. Niles also 
uncompleted. 
y at 61. 
» former Har-! 


€ t 


Wick 
|Wesbrook, 


ner, who took three out sets. 


CARO, 


PLAY FINE TENNIS 


, 
Lf) 


la) The Christian S: Monitor 
from its Wettern News Office 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—R. G. Kinsev 
and A. B. Gravem‘of California worked 
their way nearer to the tennis finals 
yesterday in a fast contest against. 
Raiph Oster and W. D. White, of. 
Cleveland, in the tri-state sectional! 
championship tournament on the Uni- 
versity Club courts under the auspices 
of the Cleveland Tennis Association. 
Gravem wore the Blue and Gold 
sweater of the University of California 
as he entered the courts. 

The Cleveland contestants played a 
strong, forceful game, Oster's service | 
being at times apparently invincible. 
The Californians were superior in 
placing the bal], however, and won 
the contest in three straight sets. 

R. G. Tewksbury and C. R. May, of 
Cleveland, were matched against H. C. 
Jr. of Cleveland, and W. K. 
of Detroit, Michigan. The 
former were strong,in volleying but 
seemed to lack the steadiness and 
cooler judement of Wick and his part- | 


=r : 
2 OK ‘ence 


Lucien Williams and James Weber 
of Chicago, repeated their good play 
yesterday, winning three straight sets 
over W. D. White and A. VanDuzen of. 
Cleveland. 

On Saturday, R. L. Murray and) 
Ichiya Kumagae, American and Japa- 
nese champions, are to give an exhibi- 
tion singles at the conclusion of this 
tournament. The summary: 

CHAMPIONSHIP DOUBLES 
First Round 


| % 


Lucine Williams and James Weber. Chi- 
eago, defeated Harold Barte! and Vinton 
Veron, Cleveland, 6 bn, 6-4 G5 6-9 

taliph and W. DPD. White, Cleve- 
land, defeated Milton Mooney and part- 
ner, and, by default. 

Henry Botten and Harold Hane, 
land, defeated G. F. Anderson and 
liam Bell, (leveland, 6-—-2, 6-—4, 6—2. 

Durand Wilder and Ashiey VanbDuzen, 
Cleveland, defeated Sherman Manchester 
and K. A. Vaniladau, Cleveland, 3— 7 
§—8, 1|--6, 6-—1 

F. B. Alexander, 
Voshell, Brookiyn, defeated J 
Eddy Henzerg, ‘‘leveland, 6--%, 6---1, 

A. BB. Gravem, terkeley, and (7 
Kinsey, San Francisco, defeated F. E. 
Watkins and W. A. Budgeman, (leveland, 
6-1, 6—1), 6G a 

Charlies ‘(arran 
Cleveland, defeated W. Cabell 
F. Thorword, Cleveland, 6-—2, 

H. «. Wick Jr., Cleveland 
Wesbrook, Detroit, defeated R 
bury and ©. R. May, Cleveland, 


4, 


(inter 


Cleve! 
("les ff « 


W il- 


and & 
hliice 


H 
and 


6—2 


New York. 


Benton, 
and B 
6—3, §—2, 
and W. K., 
(>. Tewks- | 
5-2, 6—], 


and t*harles 


Ss 


Second Round 
Kingey and A. B. Graven, 
defeated Ralph Oster and W. 
Cleveland, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2 
lien Williams and James Weher. Chi- 
defeated A. Vanlbuzen and W. Dp 
‘‘jeveland, 6-4, 6 4. 


REDS BUY SCHREIBER 
HARTFORD, Connecticut 

Schreiber, shortstop of the Water-' 
bury club of the Fastern League, has) 
heen sold to the Cincinnati Nationals. 
He left the Waterbury team and 
|joined the Reds in Pittsburgh yes- 
) terday. 
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D 
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fornia, 
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Henry 


'PHELPS REACHES 
THE FINAL ROUND 


' 


Philadelphia, defeated A. | 


defeated | 


defeated R.|| 


defeated 
| Special 


Phelps 
the winner 


It 


'} Knoxville player. 


‘show his opponent a 


Phelps 
‘than any 
‘here and he is gaining 
each day. 


dell, 


feated 


fight 


Orleans player 
in defeating the young Augusta player, | 
‘Capers putting up a very good exhibi- 


finals 


Vv 


Defeats Ee Mansfield in the ; 


Semi-Finals of the Pe BY 


ay. 


Tennis Championship Singles | 
at Asheville, | North Carolina | 


re 


from its Southern News Office 


ASHEVILLE, 
the finals of the soutbern champion-. 


ship tennis tournament approach Es- | 
| mond Phelps still maintains his splen- | 
'did playing and is the decided star of | 


the tourney. His playing in the first 
match of the semi-finals late Thursday 
afternoon in which he defeated E. S. 


|Mansfield of Atlanta. was a masterful , 
_ exhibition of the 


game. 
of the match was by far the best of the | 


da’, the Atlanta player winning this 
| by 
'slackened up in their 
ing long 
/the heat 
of the stars was at his best and Phelps | 
| was : 
' game, especially 
racy. 

defeated | 


The players | 
offensive play- | 
match was over, 

great. Neither. 


a score of 13-—L®d. 


before the 
being very 


playing a poor: 
regard to accu-| 


as 
in 


considered 


defeat of 


in the finals. 


The Mansfield plaees 
He will play | 
of the match scheduled | 
for today between C. M. Rodgers of | 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and J. W. Er-| 
win, of Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
is thought that Erwin will be de-| 
by the stronger and older | 
Rodgers has shown. 
better form than the South Carolinian | 
‘and local fans are backing him for. 
the finals. Phelps, however, is con- | 
sidered the favorite for the, singles, 
and it is very probable that he wil 
hard fight. 
Authorities on the game who have 
been watching the playing on, the’ 
country club courts’ report that | 
averaging a better game! 
man who has ever 


feated 


is 
played 
more admirers 
Each match in which he 
participates attracts the attention of 
the entire audience. 
The chances of F. of 


W. Thomas, 


Asheville, for winning a place in the. 
‘finals were lost 
‘he was defeated 
the third round by Rodgers, the score | 


this afternoon when 
in the last match of. 


3. 2 
firsb 
Was 
resulted 


6, 6—2. 
round of the 
beeun Thursday 
in two matches 
by very one-sided scores. 
in which Mrs. D. C. Wad- 
defeated Miss P. R. 
Potter, of this city, was the best of 
the day, the score being 2—6, 6—2, 
§6—2. In the semi-finals Miss L. R. 
Todd, of. Louisville, Kentucky,. de-— 
Mrs. Alan McDonald of ‘this 
city by scores of 6—1, 6—0. 

The defeat of Rodgers and Ware 
by the Capers brothers in the semi- 
finals of the men’s doubles in the last 


being 6 
The 
singles 
noon and 
heing won 
The match 
of this city, 


women’s 
after- | 


match of the day eliminates the Knox- 


ville team and leaves the doubles to 
be played in the finals between the 
Capers brothers, Rutledge and Frank 
V. of Augusta, Georgia, and the 
Winner of the match between J. K.' 
Orr and E. V. Carter, both of Atlanta. 
and k. S. Mansfield, and J. D. Hunt, of 
Atlanta. The Orr and Carter vs. Mans- 


field and Hunt match will be played 


this morning, this being the last dou- 
ble match of the semi-finals. It is 
probable that the winner of this match 
will play the Capers brothers late in 
the afternoon for the championship. 
The two players from Augusta are the 
holders of the South Atlantic cham- 
pionship in doubles and their playing | 
Thursday afternoon was so good that 
local followers are predicting a hard 
in the doubles for the winner of 
the semi-final match today. 

With the defeat of Rutledge Capers, 
the holder of the South Atlantic | 
title, Wednesday, Phelps again bet- 
tered his chances of winning the 
finals of the southern championship 
tennis tournament, The popular New | 
had no little trouble) 


tion of the game. -Kennedy, the A'*- 
lantic player who was picked by some 
as a possible winner of the finals in 


singles, was eliminated by/Rodgers. 


The Kennedy-Rodgers match held 


the attention of the spectators during 


a hard-fought battle, and the score in- 
dicates the fact that it was an inter- 
esting contest, Rodgers winning 5-—-7, | 
6, 6—-3. 
Kennedy took the first but in 
the other two the older plaver from 
Knoxville settled down to consistent 
playing and took the match, although 
he admitted at the end that it was a 
hard battie. Rodgers is a _ record 
holder at the game and has been 
awarded several prizes. With his 
brother Cowtan Rodgers he captured 
the southern championship in doubles 
in 1917. 

The chances of Phelps and Kennedy 
winning the doubles were lost In the 
match of the day late in-the afternoons 
when E. 8S. Mansfield and J. D. Hunt 
Jr.. both of Atlarita, defeated them in 
a loose match, the score being 6—9, 
6—3. It is thought that the elimina-. 
tion of Phelps on the team for the 
will better his present good 
for the singles. The sum-,. 


eet. 


chances 
mary: 
MEN’S Round 
defeated 
4, 


SINGLES—Second 
Rutledge (“apes Augusta, 
W. Quillian, Wilmington, 
Third 

m= & Manesfie!d 

VeMillan, Atlanta, 
Kemond Phelps, New Orleans, defeated 
Rutledge Capers, Augusta, 3-—~6, 6-—1, 6-—1. | 

IW. Erwin, Spartanburg, defeated J. 
R. Todd, Louisville, &—6.°6—4. 

C ™M. Rodgers, Knoxville, defeated F.. 
W. Thomas. Asheville, 6—-3, 2-—6, 6—~2. 
Semi-F'fnal Round 

defeated 


Eemond Pheips, New Orleans, 
E. S. Mansfield, Atianta, 6—2, 6—3, 13-15, 


_ 
a 


W . , th, | 
hiound 
Atlanta, defeated W. 
6.7, 


2, 6—4 


Round 
Mansfield, 


POUE LES—First 
and Ek. 


M ENS 
D. Hunt MJr.., 


* 
~ 
ae 


J. 


to The Christian Science Monitor 


North Carolina — As | é 
| defeated C. 


-M 


The third set | 


| defeating 


against 


New 


| é to 2. 


| Detroit 


’ Great 


_ team 
forces in Germany won a match game 


with 
son, who has refused to play with New, 


. Riggert, 


| Attanta, defeated Eugene Jones and A. 


Asheville, 6—2, 6—3 
Second Round 
E. V. Carter. 
F. W. Thomas and 
Asheville, 6—2?, 6—3. 
Rutledge and Frank V. Capers, 
gusta, defeated J. W. Erwin and W. 
‘ary, Spartanburg, 6—3, 3—6, 6—4. 
M. Rodgers and Allen Ware, Knox- 
defeated R. M. Cleveland and Ww. 
Quillan, Greenville, 6—j, 4- 

(. M. Rodgers, Knoxville, oe A. 
|'M. Kennedy, Atlanta, 5—i, 6-—3. 
s. DD. Bent Jr. and =&. 
Atlanta, defeated Ksmond 
rleans, and A. M. Kennedy, 
6—-0, 6-—3. 


'K. Orr Jr., 


Orr and 


 eetiiches ee 


| Porter. 
Au- 


5-6, 
S. 
Phelps, 
Atlanta, 


Semi-Final Round 
Rutledge and F. V. Capers, Augusta, 
M. Rodgers and Allen Ware, 
Knoxville, 6—8, 5—7, 6—4, 6—4, 6—40. 
WOMEN’S SINGLES—First Round 
Mrs. aor (*. Waddell, Asheville, defeated 
Mise R. Potter, Asheville, 2—6, 6—2 
6- 
ars. R. 
Ry i tee 


Asheville, 
§-——0, 


Johnson, 

Asheville, 
Semi-Final Round 

Miss IL. R. Todd, ' Louisville, 

Mrs. Alan McDonald, Asheville, 6—1l, 


CHICAGO GAINS IN 


}? 


Coxe. 6-—0, 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 

(lub W on Lost 
(Chicago 29 
(‘leveland 35 
New York $3 


ov 


| Detroit 
i St. 


Louis 
Boston 
Washington 35 
Philadeiphia 19 
THURSDAY'S RESULTS 
Boston 4, New York 3 
Washington 1, Philadelphia 0 
Chicago 1, St. Louis 0 
Detroit 4, Cleveland 2 
GAMES TODAY 
St. Louis at Chicago 
Detroit at Cleveland 
Philadelphia at Washington 
New York at Boston 


~ 


9° 
coer eerneemeeese * 0 


Atlanta. | 


L. 


Mansfield, | 
New | 


defeated | 


defeated | 
§—0, | 


P.C. | 


| gles. 


BIG ATTENDANCE 


IS PREDICTED 


International C Golf Match Be- 


ada to Take Place Today 


|Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
HAMILTON, Ontario — 
are that there will be a record gallery 
present today when the first ball 


ee ee 


\the United States and Canada is 
‘driven off at 9:30. Both United 
|States and Canadian followers of the 
same are coming to Hamilton in 
‘goodly numbers for the event. 

The majority of the Canadian play- 
ers were out playing practicing games 
ye esterday, but there was nothing in 
any one of the rounds to call for 
special comment. They just played 
‘ordinary scratch golf. There was 
nothing brilliant in the play, and if 
Canada hopes to claim the odd points 
in today’s matches there will have to 
be a very decided improvement. 
course a long night journey from 
_Montreal, four of the team came from 
that city, may account for a certain 
amount of slackness in their per- 
formances. But when 
play is put into comparison with that 
'of the few United States players al- 
ready here, old followers of the game 
after summing up the situation give 
to Canada only four games in the 
double series of foursomes and sin- 
Such an estimate just about 
summarizes the merits of the two) 
teams. Should W. J. McLuckie, the 
Canadian amateur champion, come up 
against J. D. Travers jt will be the 
one outstanding game of the meeting. 
Both men are similar in their meth- 
ods. Travers has more experience 


specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, 


the American League baseball cham- 
pionship race Thursday aft®rnoon by 
the St. Louis Browns in a} 
hard-fought, ll-inning game by a-§ 
score of 1 to 0, while the Cleveland 
team was losing to Detroit 4 to 2,‘and 
New York, 4 to 3. Washington won 
the other game played in this league | 
defeating the Philadelphia Ath-.| 
letics, 1 to 0. 


RED SOX WIN 4 TO 8 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 
ton Red Sox won an uphill fight 
the New York Americans 
Thursday, winning 4 to 3. The score: 

Innings— ] t&s3é¢732 2s BE | 
Boston 0 808606026 2 wwe FT CS 
York 00110000—3 8 |] 

Batteriese--Pennock and Schang: Shaw- 
key and Hannah. Umpires—M*oriarity | 
and Hildebrand. 


CHICAGO WINS IN TENTH 

CHICAGO, Illinois—It took the Chi- 
cago White Sox 10 innings to put. 
across their only run in Thursday's) 
contest with the St.*Louis Browns, | 
but this lone run was sufficient to win. 
a victory, for the Browns were held 
scoreless. The score: 

Innings— -32¢48678 910 R 
(Chicago 7 O00°'0 0600 1—~) 
St. [Louis nn noOdndnnnnad HO | 

Batteries—Cicotte and Schalk; Sothoron 
and severeid. Umpires—Chill anu Dineen 

WASHINGTON WINS, 1 TO 0 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


si) ») 


~ 


H EF. 


-The Philadelphia Athletics were de-' 


feated by the Washington Senators on 
Thursday, 1 to 0, in a well-played 
contest. The score: 

Innings eke es ta we ae. 
Washington LO NN HANA ym] 
Philadelphia AHO HOH AA HH 

Batteries-——Johnson and Picinich: 
ney and McAvoy. Umpires-— 
kKivans. 


Hk 
7: * 
Bee 
Kin- | 
-Naliin and 


a a 


DETROIT WINS EASILY 


CLEVELAND, Ohio The Detroit 
Tigers batted the offerings of Covales- 
kie, the Cleveland pitcher, freely on 
Thursday, while Boland held the 
locals to five hits and the Tigers won, 
The score: 
Innings— 


Cleveland 

Batteries——Boland and 
leskie and ©'Neill. 
Connolly 


GREAT BRITAIN WINS 
THE EMPIRE SHOOT 


The (Christhan Science 
ts Muropean News Office 
England (Wednesday). 
Britain won the Empire shoot | 
today. The scores were: Great Brit- 
ain 2112, Australia 2040, New Zealand 
1979, Canada 1936. | 

At conclusion of yesterday's shoot- 
ing the scores were: Great 
1043 points, Australia 101, 
987, New Zealand 959. 


fi 8 
4) 0 
] 10O—2 § 11 
mith; Cova- 
Owens and 


7 

] 
f) 
Ains 
l’mpires- 


Spectal cable to 
/ 
Monitor from 


BISLEY, 


Britain | 
Canada. 


AMERICA WINS AT POLO 


BONN, Germany (Tuesday)-—A polo 
representing the American, 


Monday from a four made up from. 
the British tenth corps. The score! 
was 5 goals to 1. The American team) 
was made up of Maj. Donald Hender- | 
son, Maj. Terry .Allan, Col. John, 
Montgomery, and Col. B. Margetts. 
CUBS GET ROBERTSON 
NORFOLK, Virginia—David Robert | 
son, former outfielder of the New York | 
Nationals, announced here Thursday 
that he had signed a two-year contract 
the Chicago Nationals. Robert-) 


York for two seasons, said Chicago} 
gave Pitcher A. W. Douglas in ¢x-! 
change for him. 


— 


BOSTON SELLS RIGGERT 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—-Josephi | 
an outfielder, has been sold. 
hy the Boston National League to the | 
St, Paul Baseball Club of the American | 
Association. He will report at St. 
Paul tomorrow. 


e 
— oe we ee ee ee 


‘of the Oakmount | 
and Charles Hyde, of Buf- | 
'falo. are the latest United States en- | 


‘ 
'trants. A record entry for this event | 


, Cincinnati 


Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 


‘no difference 


| Was 


Cincinnati 


and Moran. 


to 


' Clark ; 
w neat. 


Se 


until the ball is in the last hole. The 


following five United States players | 
are expected to arrive here early this 
/morning: 


J. G. Anderson, of the Siwanoy 


Country Club; M. R. Marsten, of Bal- : 
_tusrol; 
Pe 
the Boston Red Sox were defeating. 


Oswald Kirkby, of Englewood; 
D. Travers, 
and KE. M. . Byers, 
Country Club. 
According to Capt. W. C. Fownes, 
all the members of the international 


of the Allegheny 


‘team will participate in the Canadian | 
‘open championship on Tuesday 
Rowe, professional | 


Wednesday: C. H. 


Club, Pittsburgh, 


and Paul 


is being received. 


LEADERS WIN IN 
THE NATIONAL | 


New York Giants Defeat Boston 
Braves While Cincinnati Reds | 
Beat the 
NATIONAL 


(“lub 
New York 


LEAGUE 
Won 


STANDING 
PC. 


649 
(“hicago 


Brooklyn 
Roston 
St. Louis 


RESULTS 
Ve seaskiee a) 
Boston 6 
Pittsburgh 1 

GAMES TODAY 
Boston at New York 
Brooklyn at Philade'phia 
Cincinnati at Pittsburgh 
(hicago at St. Louis 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—There 
in the margin between 
first and second places in the National 


THU RSDAY’ 
Philadelphia 
New York 7, 
Cincinnati 3, 


League baseball championship stand- 
s both the New York Giants and | 


ing 
Cincinnati Reds won their games yes- 
terday. The Giants defeated the Bos- 


ton Braves 7 to 6, while the Reds won) 
Philadelphia 
the winner of the other game. 
played in this league, defeating Brook- | 
in a splendid ll-inning game, 7) 


from Pittsburgh 3 to 1. 


Ivn 
to 6, 


CINCINNATI WINS, 3 TO 1 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania—-The 


Thursday, 3 to l. 


Innings 


'(*incinnati 


- *” 


Pittsburgh 
Batteries 
Cooper and 


—1 7 
Ruether ana Rariden : 


Schmidt. 
GIANTS WIN EASILY 
NEW YORK, New York—-The Boston 


Braves made a desperate effort bee 
overcome a big lead that the New Yo 

Giants obtained in Thursday’s con- | | NI 
but failed and the locals won, 7'|° .. . 


test, 
6. The score: 
Innings— , 
New York 
Boston 
Batteries—Barnes and (Gonzales: 
and Wilson. Vmparee- “Kiem and Emslie. 


PHILADELPHIA WINS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania— 
The Brooklyn Nationals and Phila- 
delphia Nationals battled for 11 in- 
nings Thursday before the Phillies got 
across the winning run. The locals 
got 7 runs to six for the visitors. The 
score: 

Innings 
Phila 
Brook 

Batteries—Packard, 
Cadore, Smith and Krueger, 
Umpires—O'Day and Quigley. 


FENWAY PARK 
Today at 3:15 


RED SOX vs. NEW YORK 


Phone Beach 1660 


re 
- —— 


Seats at Shuman’'s 


, 


tween United States and Can- | 


Indications | 


in | 
‘the international golf match between. 


Of 


the Canadian. 


than the Canadian, but McLuckie is a/| 
great golf general and is never beaten 
Massachusetts—The Chi- |; 


cago’ White Sox made another gain in| 


of Upper Montclair, 


and | 


Pittsburgh Club'| | 


684 | 


56 


2 | and, 


is | 


Reds defeated Pittsburgh | 
Ruether and Cooper | 
engaged in a pitcher's battle but Rue-. 
ther had better support than his rival. | 
|The score: | 


Umpires—Rigler || senger Tickets must be purchased in advance. 
! 

| 
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‘OPENING OF THE 


STADE PERSHING *:hv'e 


es ee ee 


Enormous Crowd Adkosabtes to 
Witness Imposing Spectacle at 
| Joinville, France, June 22 


By special correspondent of The Chrietian 
Science Monitor 


JOINVILLE, France — The opening 
of the Stade Pershing—the magnificent 
athletic stadium built and presented 
by the American Army France 

duly took place at Joinville, just out- 
side Paris, on June 2 : 


to 


2, and presented 
a most imposing spectacle. 

| The stadium, which is built of con- 
crete, is supposed to hold 20.000 spec- 
tators, but fully 50,000 people were 
|present, while large numbers were un- 
able to gain admission. The enormous 
crowd, despite a good many counter 
attractions, was largely due to the 
fact that in conformity with the Amer- 
‘jean High Commissioner's desire, ad- 
|mission was entirely free. Invit 
cards were to he had without 
‘charge, on application at one 
‘list of 20 or 25 -appointed 
(mostly big hotels spread over 
town.) 

The ceremony, itself took the form 
‘of a formal handing over of the sta- 
‘dium as a gift to France, and an in- 


of a 
places 


troduction of all the athletes about to. 
sporting | 
third with 
was expressed at the inability of Pres- | 
Poin- | 


in the fortnight’s 
Considerable disappointment 


'take part 
features. 


‘ident Wilson to attend, but Mr. 
caré was there, and presided over the 
| semi-military, séemi-civilian review. 

| At 3 o'clock, the French President, 
‘accompanied by Madame 
‘arrived. Then followed Mr. 
'Minister of Marine, who 
‘the government; General 


Leygues, 
ershinz; 


‘dor: Mr. Jusserand, Mr. Lansing, Mr. 
Hoover, Henry Paté, president of the 


tee: Mr. Carter, director of the Ameri- 
iean Y. M. C. A.; Generals Bliss, Pau, 
' Alby. Dubail. Berthelot, and Ministers 
Massey (New Zealand), 
' (Greece) and Pocondes (Portugal). 

The introduction of the athletes fol- 
lowed. 
the American and French armies, 
(1500 athletes due to compete in 


the 


running track. They comprised 
most impressive spectacle 
‘in their different-colored running 
clothes. The Australians in sky blue, 
the Belgians in red, the Canadians in 
white, the Tzecho-Slovaks in red and 
i'white, the Greeks in their national 
colors, blue and white, the men of the 
| Hedjaz in. the costume of Arabs of 
‘the desert, the bronzed sons of Italy, 
the Serbians in Hussar dress, with 
plumed hats, and lastly the Ameri- 
cans, whose physique created a great 
impression. The English 
| Forces were not represented. Each, 
‘detachment was preceded by banners | 
'showing their national colors. 
A few offfcial speeches follewalis 


sented a 


Gen. John J. Pershing declared the. 


|stadium open, and formally handed | 


country he represented. As director 
of the American Young Men’s 


in the name of the French Gov- 
‘ernment, Mr. Georges Leygues duly 
‘thanked the American Army for this 
truly splendid present. 

A remarkable aerial 
the American and French airmen 
‘brought the day’s proceedings to a 
close. 

The scene 
from» every point of view. 


was a memorable one 
The re- 


ee -— << 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES, INC. 


| NEW YORK 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 

VIA CAPE COD CANAL $5. 65 
Lv. India Wharf’ Daily and Sunday 5 P. M. 

|| 6 Trips 


ete BANGOR, $5.18 


Lv. India Wharf every day a Sundays, 
at 5 P. To Bangor and Intrmediate 


Landings. 
Connections at Rockland for Rar Harbor, 


Rrooklin and intermediate landings, every day 
except Mondays. Connections at Rockland 
for Blue Hill_on_ Thursdays and Sundays. 


2Tivn PORTLAND, $2 


leave Central Wharf = every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday at 6 P.. oS a 


2 tin ST. JOHN, N. B., $9.72 
Also EASTPORT & LUBEC, MAINE 


Central Wharf. Mon. & Fri. at 10 A. M. 
Stateroom and Passage Tickets must be pur- 
chased in advance. 

BOSTON & YARMOUTH S. 8. CO.., Ltd. 


y Ed YARMOUTH, N. Dey $8. 64 


Mon., 
Stateroom 


arse 


Thurs. 
and Pas- 


Central Tues., 


at 


Lv Wharf. 
and Fri PrP. 
au Tickets and Information—Wharf Offices, 
4300 or City Office. 
Fort Hill 4828. 


rel, Fort Hill 332 


Washington St., 


oe ee ee 


HUDSON RIVER NIGHT LINES | 
NEW YORK—ALBANY—TROY | 


Daily sailings from Pier 32, N. R. foot Cana! 

People's line daily 6 P. M. Night Express 
line, week days, 7 P. M.; Sundays and holi- 
days, 9 P. M., 1324 St. ‘all steamers) 
half hour later. 
morning. Direct rail connection at Albany 
all points North, East and West. 
Canal— 9000, 

Express Freight Service. Autos Carried. 


HUDSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 


P tl 


tel. 


St. 


West 


LY MOU 


THE ALL DAY SAIL 


Round trip $2.00. Dining Saloon. 


and | 


steak dinner, $1.50, Staterooms reserved. Daily 


Boston 


DAILY EXCURSION TO 


PROVINCETOWN 


_,; aad Sunday (except Saturday) 10 A. M. Satur- 
'day atl P. M. Steamer from Rowe's Wharf, 


Atioa | 
any , 


the. 


Poincaré, | 
represented | 
Mr. Wallace, United States Ambassa- | 


|all had 71s. 
National Physical Education Commit- | 


Escorted by detachments from | 


Imperial | rape 


it over to France. as a gift from the) 


Chris- | 
,| tian Association, Mr. Carter added a 
3|few glowing words about the cement-| 
| ing of Franco-American friendship | 


ana, 


‘sixteenth 
“** strokes is no lead to bank on, particu- 
Politis | 


round. 
the. 


games were marched round the new, 
rep- | 
resentatives from 18 nations and pre-| 
| in. 
‘and five 
'on his card was the ninth, which was 


exhibition by | 


| Travel Points. 
les, 
-Chaleur, Gaspe, 


markable kaleidoscope of color 
formed by the varied costumes of the 
military waniforms oc 
nations, and the wonderful 
frocks worn by the French Women, 
made a vivid ard exhilarating con- 
trast between the joy of peace and the 
recent depression of war 


the 
many 


an 


BARNES MAINTAINS 
LEAD AT CLEVELAND 


M Barnes 
hia lead in 
championship 
par i 


CLEVELAND, Ohio-J 
St. Louls maintained 


roif 


of 
the western oper 
Thursday 
the 

total of 

George Sarg 
mer national 
with him, took 
C. Hagen, national 
a 72. totaled 143 

iis Fellier had a 77. 
154. 


acoring 

making 

for the 56 holes 

nt of Minneapolis, for- 

champian, w played 
4 


morning, 


for second 18. holes 4 


129 first 


oO 


sk) * 
- is 


champ 


Lo making his 
total 
Monit 
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Mn “= or me 


rn New 
J. 
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: “nr 
\A “et 


Ohio 
ub 
the 
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v, 
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Cla 

fr 

CLEVELAND. 
the Sunset Hill Cl! 
proved the star of 
play in the western 
pionship 
when he shot LS holes in 69, one 
under the new course record. T. L. 
McNamara of New York, was second, 
with 70. Five other golfers tied for 
71. 

W. C. Hagen. the national and met- 
ropolitan open champion with @ 7 and 
[wo 5s on his card. could do no better 
than = 71. Willie Kidd, another St 
Louis professional, turned in a 71, it 
being the fourth time since Monday 
that he scored 71 or better. Charles 
Thom. of Long Island. New York, 
Fred McLeod of Washington, District 
of Columbia, and Leo Diegel, a young 
professional from Detroit, Michigan, 
Only five strokes separate 
leader, Barnes, from Flisworth 
the Cleveland boy who is 
in line with 74, and five 


yor 


Barnes of 
St. Louls, 
opening days 
open solf 


Mayfield 


( h imi- 
over the course, 


" 
tne 


the 
Augustus, 


larly with 54 holes to be played. 
Hagen, playing with R. G. McDon- 
ald. the Chicago professional, had a 
gallery with them during all their 
Hagen was in trouble on two 
holes—the ninth and eighteenth—and 
as a result he found himself trailing 
Barnes’ 69 at the finish. The cham- 
pion had 36 going out and 30 coming 
His card showed nine holes in par 
under par. The worst hole 


played in seven. The champion topped 


his drive into the creek, sent his third 
‘into the opposite fairway, 


was forced 
to play back, reached the green with 
his fifth. and was down in two putts. 
He sliced into the rough at the 
eighteenth, put his midiron second 
into a trap, was on in three and down 
in five. which is good golf considering 
trouble he was in. His card 
2 71—86 

2 5—35—71 
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travel 


T'S like unwinding Nature's play- 
grounds before your joyous vision 
to visit any one or all of Canada’s 
The Canadian Rock- 
La Baie de 
and 


Matapedia Valley, 
Cape Breton, 


along the ocean shore of Nova Scotia 
'—everywhere inspiring beauty fills 
the four horizons as far as the eye 


| vacationist. 


‘an reach. 


“9 Ideal Vacetiealll 


In the wide lands of Canada, thou- 
sands of happy surprises await the 
Joy and new pleasures 


abound in the delightful atmosphere 
of Cape Breton, Prince Edward Is- 
land, St. John River Valley, Muskoka; 
historic facts glow with the vitality 
of circumstance—ancient backgrounds 


recall 
| Montreal, 


the storied past—in Quebec, 
Halifax and their environs. 


‘A Vacation Planned to Meet 


thriving 
Due Albany 6 o'clock following | tins 
to | 
"Phone | 


| such places as Jasper 
| Park, 
| toba, 
| Nipigon, 
| Algonquin Park, 
| Ontario, 
| tides, 


| Seotia. 


Every Detail 


Chicken or | 


| that will 


' Nationa! 


Your Needs—Choose! 


Bren x limited vacation of a few days can he 
made rich and memorable by a visit to Muskoka. 
Sparrow Lake, or the Maritime Provinces. The 
unlimited resources of Western Canada. an 


peg and many other 
free 


cities call the 
Wishing to 
Our Art Booklet ‘9 
ros Vacations.’ 


business and 
Tramping, 
In it you "ll find sug- . 
that will 


or canoe trips 
their bert in 


pleasure. 
camping 
are at 


Eastern Mani- 
Rainy Lakes, 
Ogoki River, 
New 
The Lauren- 
Quebec, New 
Bruftiewick, and Nova 
the address below | 
for your copy. It's 
sols = C0 paatmacs obli- 


Planned! . 
The Canadian 
Rail- 
Wars hare col- 
lected facts 
about Canada 
hein 


You plan any 


| 100-mile round trip to CAPE COD on the large. | 


wireless equipped, iron steamship 
DOROTHY BRADFO 
Fare—Round trip $2.00; 
cluding war tax. 
—. paws Beg = 


A. - Sundays aa and 
STATEROOMS 
Tel. Fort nT = 


Atlantic Ave., 
MENIS’ 10. 


RD 
one way $1.75, in | 
daily | 
MUSIC 


' 


i 


kind 
tion. 


of vYaca- 


C. K. HOWARD, Gen. Act. 


294 Washington St.. BOSTON. MASS. 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE AND’ INVESTMENTS 


NEW YORK STOCKS! COTTON SELLING SUMMARY OF WOOL'LABOR UNREST AND | —_—_— DIVIDENDS 
Thursday's Market AT HIGHEST MARK SALES IN LONDON THE STEEL MILLS | The Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 


ae ee oe | | 7 pany declared a dividend of $4 4 

Am Beet Sug ..... 41, 96 93 ee , RR ee * ae ae: share, A ec- 
Arh etaie 3 hea 120% 126 120% 122 BOSTON, Massachusetts—Cotton has | | NEW YORK, New York—The peed | od Jae oa Aug. 1 to stock of rec-| 
reached the 36-cent level, or nearly ; ‘bility of a strike at iron and steel The Edwards Manufacturing Com- 

double what it was early in the year. | Slight Changes in Prices Noted in works has loomed up in the past pany has declared a dividend of 4 per 


Am Can 61 61 59% 59% | 
Buying orders from all quarters sent | the Third Series of Auctions week, says the Iron Age, but it has Cent, payable Aug. 1 to stock of rec- 


Am Car & Fy .....120% 121% 118% 118% 
Am loco 92% 90% 90% 
» ord July 24 
options into new groun Ww - ‘not slowed down buying, and new a 
a0 S vig went | yin The American Glue Company has 
day’s trading on the New York Cotton 


Am Inter » 112% 109% 109% 
Am Smelters R7%, 86 86 
Am Sugar 14044 137%4137% ‘ | 
a T&T 104% 103% aa8% France Is the Chief Buyer business in a number of important geclareqd a semi-annual dividend of 
tetas tea (5% 75% |Exchange. Prices’reacted slightly at from the Continent | products is still going on the books at $4 a share, payable Aug. 1 to stock of 
pone, chee. “ a rate considerably exceeding current record July 19. 

This rise of $80 to $91 per bale of | 3 ' _  |output of the mills. | The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cor- | 
ig, |209 pounds is attributed to the fifth | nashaeage to The Christian Science Monitor| The fact that Labor unrest is world- | poration has declared a quarterly div- | 
1901, | Poorest crop in as many seasons, and| BRADFORD, England (July 8)—The wide has made the decision reached |idend of 2 per cent, payable Aug. 11 

315 |an extraordinary world demand. Ship-/third series of London wool salesjat Pittsburgh for a strike vote in 24/to stock of record Aug. 6. 
163, |ments abroad during the war ware | closed on July 4. Changes in values! unions represented at iron and steel| The Bancroft Hotel of Worcester,’ 
113% | very low for want of bottoms, but con-/Wwere slight, except in the case of/| works more threatening than it would |Massachusetts, has declared a divi- 
./ ditions are improving rapidly. ‘medium and low crossbreds, which | ordinarily be. The great majority of|dend of 5 per cent, payable Aug. I to| 4... /., - 
? | The world demand for American | were weak from the start, and closed! steel workers are not members of | stockholders of record July 25. | $42,481,700 stock under federal quar- 
50 be 49% | cotton is estimated at about 17,000,000 |at about 10 per cent below the May unions. | The Massachusetts Cotton Mills antee in 1918. All of this company § 
9414 92% |bales, compared with an estimated |level—a decline which puts them on a| Apart from some organized blast} have declared a regular quarterly div-. stock is held by the Reading Vompeny. 
138% |supply of 16,500,000 bales. Europe level with government issue prices. In furnace employees and the Amalga-jidend of $2.50 a share, payable Aug. The net railway operating income 
‘°°2 must not only supply its normal de- |sliped crossbreds the decline was less'!mated Association, which takes in/11, 1919, to stock of record July 24, for ae year ended May 31 was 4.- 
'mand but make up decreased stocks. | marked, but it may be placed at from| workers in iron rolling mills, and a; 1919. a compared with $8,847,389 in 
18% | Herewith are presented Wednesday's _° tO 742 per cent, except on the finest) portion of the sheet and tin plate mill The directors of the Lyman Mills 191! typos the —e standard return 
170% |record prices, with the year’s low|sorts. The following comparison of! workers>the unions in iron and steel| have declared a regular dividend of of goes Other income, in 1918, 
pin prices reached in January and Feb-,the closing rates of this and the May/works are chiefly those of black-|3 per cent, and an extra of 3 per cent, ad bestest re aghvorme pap meee 
ruary: ;series is issued by the Committee of!smiths. machinists. molders, carpen-| both payable Aug. 1 to stock of record | " uctions in I: 18 were va,0e 293, but 
Option Wednesday Lowest Advance | London Wool Brokers: Merino, £00 | ters, electrical workers and other aux-| July 23. of this $320,100 was for federal in- 
ee ere 19.15¢ 16.55¢ | combing, par to 5 per cent dearer, | jliary trades. Numerically all such | The American Brass Company has | come taxes =_— $1,518,210 lap over” 
net niger ie average, unchanged, faulty, and short, ‘workers, union and non-union, are a | declared a regular quarterly dividend \'°™s — 1! oe which — wn be 
+, aetna —— ‘90 | 2, Der cent dearer; crossbred, fine, un-! relatively small part of the total of| of 14% per cent and an extra one of 1% oo mats \ the period 7 er rev 
| <jgh FP 20.15 changed, medium, 19 per cent lower; /iron and steel works employees. In| per cent payable Aug. 15 to stock of ~ io = tet ave any in- 
oy hacen ) ee neg mnsceaR ase 56 sigs |coarse, 744 to 10 per cent lower: The/ cases where the workers are well or-| record July 31. | tome no lente ahareel of $5 621, 
| appreciation of short and faulty mer-' ganized, trike by them might close} The Bates } vane aan lems wi : ¢ “s 5.621,- 
; STOCKS TURN WEAK inos (carbonizing sorts) was due 16 aaane Oe ee departments. Bates Manufacturing Company 974, against a gross income of $5,043,- 


5 ( has declared a regular semi-annual | on 
AFTER AN ADVANCE. the greater activity of continental] The present outlook is that R a/dividend of 6 per cent and an extra an. ancve aeneic at $e7e all come 
Leah ES buyers, chiefly French and Belgian. (strike is voted it will not be gen-| one of 5 per cent, payable Aug. 1 to! : wider. i 
The Fe | | pares with a net profit of $8,510,462, as 
) quantities allocated for export eral or serious. At the same time! stock of record July 24. | reported for 1918 und tandard re- 
‘Se were: France, 20,000 bales; Belgium, | some producers are recognizing anew; The Harmony Mills has declared a/,., 4vi5 Under sta 
New York Stock Exchange were very |15,000 bales; Italy, 4000 bales; and hazard in planning for the last quar-/ regular quarterly dividend of 1% per’ 


turn, or an annual loss of $9,088,773, 
sending ‘irregular at times. Some of the spe- | Canada, 5000 bales. France and Bel-/ter of the year. cent on the preferred stock and 2 per) sce Ce Reading Compe ee 
| escurna cent on the common stock, both paya- 


public in placing its . 
re Royal Dutch . ce pe be tnt oht to their limit incur on the hypothesis that the eub- 
of Europe for'nrep Iron & Stl ... 98 X, 965%, | cialties were active, indulging in wide; &!um probably boug up rtm i sidiary was being operated for its own 
ses is an essential S° Pacific 7% 106% price variations. Stromberg Car-| but Italy and Canada did not. York-' NEW COMPETITION ble Aug. 1 to stock of record July 24. | a.count. 
The directors of the Montreal Light, 
Heat & Power Company Consolidated 


Sinclair Oil ........ 615 ‘shire users operated with consider- | 
| 8 buretor was a striking feature, at one : ably more reserve than in May, as’ IN AUTO MAKING A 
have increased the dividend rate from DIAMONDS BY PARCEL 


01 tinued efficient co- Stromberg 91% 
| -war-stricken a | oe eoaxer 112 time fluctuating violently within a | stocks had already been accumulated | 
range of 13 points. Some notable | nearly equal to the capacity of the LONDON, England—A large British | 4 to 5 per cent per annum by the dec- POST FROM HOLLAND 

| laration of a regular quarterly divi- nents 


; , hae 
mount business prob-| | °*85 ©? - sna : 
now is the effi- | {-nion Pacific 132% ins were recorded during the ses- | combing machinery for the time being,| Rae 
ion of her credit re-|U Ss Rubber 127% 127% Pong but’ in the late nem a weak |and the trade had received during | “7®eerins company has graham of 1% per cent. 
‘ se of financing U S&S Steel cade, ‘tendency developed, aided largely by |June substantial government alloca-|its entry into the fleld of movor car; ‘The Standard Milling Company de- 
ises of materials for) or nr ee: eae ithe suspension of Bethlehem Steel’s;tions both of “ops and wool, production with a model which is| clared the regular quarterly dividends 
d reconstruction NE rls nouns 57 7% |extra dvidend. This stock had a net} The quantity offered during the! onenly regarded as an attempt to meet | of 1% per cent on the preferred and 
e recovery. Both cred-— ‘loss of 4 points for the day. U. S.| series was 128,092 bales, made up aS!American competition by adopting | 2 per cent on the common stock, also 
ities must be supplied. Steel, which earlier in the session follows: New South Wales, 52,271! American methods of mass production. an extra dividend of 2 per cent on the 
| had a gain of 2 points, closed with a bales; Queensland, 1444 bales; The company hopes to put 20,000 cars | common stock, all payable Aug. 30 to 
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‘PHILADELPHIA & 
READING DEFICIT 


Net Loss Compares With a Net 
Profit of $8,510,462 for 1918, 
Under Standard Return 


et ee oe eae 


i 


iscussed for the Pro- 
z Money for Pur- 
4 i ) tion 


NEW YORK, New York—On the ba- 
sie of operations: in the 12 months 
ended May 31. last, the Philadeiphia & 
Reading Railway Company would 
have earned, had the road been oper- 
ated for its own account instead of 
(under government. compensation, 90 
per cent of its rentals, interest, and 
other charges, as reported for 191%, 
compared with 20.93 per cent on its 
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Atchison 101% 100 100 
CE a Pre 173% 172 
Bald Loco 116% 112 
B&O 46% 46% 
Beth Steel B 106 100 
sim T 32% 315% 
Can Pacific 163 162%e 
(‘en Leather 116% 113% 
(handler 258 258 
Chi M & St P 4814 
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York—Plans for 
f the American public 
me ney to Europe for 
re outlined in a state- 
y by James S. Alex- 
be the National Bank 
n New York, who de- 
di that, both finan- 
“respect to products, 
me Europe's needs. 
wer, that “there are 
fad” unless a compre- 
s is adopted fer organ- 
¢c edit for the purpose. 
; the allocation of 
jes and the coordina- 
nand for them arising 
s European countries. 
r is a member of the 
ed committee of bank- 
work out ways and 
nee Europe. His state- 
| in the August issue 
onthly, is in part as) 
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(uba Cane 
Cuba Cane pfd 
Endicott, John 
erie 

(;eneral Electric 
(;en Motors 
C;oodrich 

Max 

Int Mer Mar 
Int M M pfd 
Inspiration 
Kennecott 
Mex Pet 
Midvale 

Mo Pacific 
N Y Central 
i eS ae ae  . ee y, 
No Pacific 

Ohio Cities Gas .... 594 , HRY | 
Penn . , | 
Pierce-Arrow 
Pan-Am Pet 
Ray Cons 
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117% 
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Factor Price movements yesterday on the | 


tection for the Amer- 


wr 


NEW YORK, New York—Two small 
packages arrived in New York re- 
cently by parcel post from Holland. 
These unimportant-looking bundles 
contained $400,000 worth of cut and 
polished diamonds and $25,000 worth 
of rough diamonds, shipped from Am- 
sterdam to two jewelry firms of this 
city. It was the largest single ship- 
ment of diamonds entering the United 
States since the European war was 
declared. 

This importation would have cost 
around $275,000 before the war. The 
war advanced the price of the gems 
on an average of 331-3 per cent 
throughout the world. The diamond's 
popularity has grown with its price, 
and dealers are unable to supply the 
demand. The importers of this consign- 
ment had to pay a high rate of insur- 
ance because of the risk of floating 
mines. This insurance wili add to 
the price of the gems in this country. 


KEYSTONE TIRE | 
SALES INCREASE 


NEW YORK, New York—The Key- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company reports 
gross sales of $5,570,120 for six months 
ended June 30, °1919, compared with 
$3,000,672 for the corresponding period 
in 1918, and $1,658,494 in 1917. Gross 
Lusiness for the first half of this year 
is almost equal to the total sales of 
$6,172,291 of 1918. Before allowance 
for federal taxes net profits for the 
first six months of this year were 
$725,935, compared with $442,404 for 
the similar period in 1918, and $317,- 
788 for 1917. 

At present the company operates 129 
subsidiaries, and thus far this year 
cash retail business has aggregated 
about $50,000 a day. From funds de- 
rived from sale of new stock recently 
authorized, the company contemplates 
great expansion. It plans to have de- 
veloped by the middle of next year 250 
retail selling organizations under full 
control of the parent company. 
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BOSTON STOCKS 


Thursday’s Closing Prices 


$ 4 ' 
” 


4 Ry 


C 
(‘reek com 
Isle Rovale 
Lake (‘copper 
Mass (as 


'May-Old Colony 


North Butte 
Old Dominion 
Osceola 

' Pond Creek 


Compiled 
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*New York quotation. 


COTTON MARKET 


(Reported by Henry Hentz & Co.) 
NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
prices here Thursday ranged: 


Dixon 


-— 
— 7 


——— 


Essex. 
United 


S. Smith; 60 South St. 
©. Barton, of McElwain 
Touraine. 
Leffley, 


Gasoline Engines. 


- Drag Saws; 
Circular Saws, 
Grinding Mills,ete. 

Send for descriptive Catalog 

LUNT MOSS.CO: 


of The Fair; 


Open High Low 


- - 
. 28.00 wO.ae 


as 


BOSTON,MASS. 
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: Auctioneers 


STOCKS 
| Pennsylvania— $ 
me of the leading is- 
| exchange here yes- 
Ship 193, Elec 

lalt com $4, Lehizh 
erior 22%, Phila Co) 
fd 35%, Phila Elec 
ar 27%, Phila Tract | 
t 39%, Union Gas 


Low 
34.690 
34.65 
34.65 


High 
25.07 


°$5.24 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT 
LONDON, England—The weekly) 
statement of the Bank of England 
follows: 


United 


July 24 United 


£27, 885,000 
78,894,000 
RRO 20 O00 

. 81,863,000 


Total reserve 

(jirceulation 

' Bullion 

‘Other securities 

Other deposits.......122,013,000 

{Public deposits...... 19,666,000 

'Gov't securities . 49,822,000 
*increase 


.* 
i 


$1.85 51.80 
34.62 34.47 


-——— 


at the rooms of the Shoe & Leather 
Association, 166 Essex Street. Boston, 


‘BAR SILVER PRICES 
NEW YORK, New York—Commer- 


WillymeOver 36% 
Total sales 1.608,700 shares. 
ica, and when we con-| Vic- 
it of credit that must. nt fractional loss. Crucible lost 3%, torian, 15,326 bales; South Australian,' on the market in the first year. This | stock of record Aug. 20. 
Lib 99.40 General Motors 2%, U. S. Food 4%, ‘car, says the American Chamber of | The Seaconnet Mills Company de- 
e nsive public co- | South African, 1116 bales. The next 
ye required. LLib : 94.02 American Locomotive 2%. Stromberg series will begin on Monday, July 14,| which is to sell at £298 (approxi- | of record July 22. Two per cent was 
Lib 95.18 had a gain of 3. ‘mately $1490). |paid last quarter and 5 per cent the 
| ae 000 bales will be offered, of which . 
—. | FOREIGN BONDS zona 1%%. 51,500 bales will be merino (38,000 ‘in putting it on the market in the’ The directors of the B. F. Goodrich 
ey | Open Low | /quantity necessary to make. the esti- | Rubber Company declared a quarterly 
‘and the remainder scoured and slipe). 
Bt  eiicy to cy Se al ote nae About 14,000 bales are to be offered atij; produced. Although the makers! holders of record Sept. 19;' also a 
Lift itn 02° vei J5% ‘ Ms 
W | ? ‘concern of wide experience, t ) . 
or t i i h W NE YORK CURB Wool com are wools which have been imported | is still largely a paper car. Onlv one stockholders of record Nov. ov. 
ng so atitr “ “ iat Biock through Hull, whither buyers wil The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
| Europe needed a . Aa Z 
Zine pfd 3 ae is | 
| . ; . ; , hed tie of 1144 per cent on the A and B com- 
Arizo ‘om ., ool | Stand: ‘almost 30,000 miles and is reported | ; ; ; 
i arn | Beth Motors sien eget No Results on Standard Clothing | 'mon stocks. No extra dividend was 
great credits, Boston Mont 
i firmly on such | Boston & Me | wet heen te |'cent extra was ‘ordered to be paid. 
Sa dain standard clothing scheme ) *y 
et on . 462 : | 1 
“ ities S Bnkrs Ctfs aM lal & Hecla Saas atdiseie kas soon wee floated for this purpose was Stocks were on a regular 272 per cent 
made. ' , 
ia “6 effin! : | 'is ublic is eagerly awaiting the) . 
% nt Refining Kast Butte isa P Se Pe ‘clared an extra dividend of 2% per 
: iwi , itio he low- 
Emerson cera assistance in smoothing them out. A) will meet the competition of t 
d 2 a stock, payable Sept. 8 to stock of rec- 
4 ,000 acres of wheat Fiske Tire it will have to be enforced with ‘this connection that all American car 
; n stock will be paid on Sept. 2 to 
. duty c. i. f. to their sell- | ™° 
with a general Goldfield Cons | import tariff y 
dustry, but on the distributing and mah: 
Houston Oil Raa 
0 of oats. The! SHOE BUYERS 
d * being found that the retailers are GERMANY IS HIGH 
nter Petrol : 
irgi 4 Lake 
sown on virgin Kerr “ake 7 : . . Among the boot and shoe dealers 
..| acquired the habit of making the pub- 
, McNamara just before and 
1,000 acres of wheat, Marconi Atlanta, Ga.—C. W. Butler, of J. K. Orr 
while Saskatche- *!to lower their prices now that the ex- Shoe Co.; Lenox. 
a Nat Aniline jtreme scarcity has passed. No doubt | tions. It is assumed this cost dis- 
~" N Y Shipping ' ae ane mi Md.—W. parity, favorable to this country, is 
od in — ae (Omar Oil an accumulation of goods in excess of | sartlett Shoe Co.:; Touraine. 
& been hot and dry; | otis Stee! 
cain ead ld 1 | eee owing to Germany’s loss of principal | 
Ns ~ he pail — ee ae WOM me Oe et eee , fuel sources, and to the fact that; 
'materially improved okioan Tire celerating the transport of wool and) Chicago, Tl—W. 
§ not yet too late for - 
| 11l.—L. According to the federal figures, | 
| Part of these prov- Savold Tire ‘l'an error in the statement made by Sir! Essex. ; 
@re more favorable. S4voy, ©! Arthur Goldfinch to the Wool Coun-| Chicago, Il—B. Hamburg; Essex. Sie minene COR 5S Ste Te 
Sinclair Cons a ingen, by him the present output) Gpicago, Il.—J. and coke in Berlin at that time was 
Throughout a!! Sinclair Gulf in »°5 of tops per week should have been) Catalogue House; Eseex $7.08, compared with $3.07 in Con- 
be found locali-. per 
Submarine Boat Riianints # ices iaG a vie ; | Havana, Cuba—J. Albors; United States. 
. bet h Swift Int (Special to The Christian Science Mon- and actual and possible consumption. Los Angeles, Cal.—E. Olcovich, of Olco- and $7.46, compared with $2.20 and 
se better than a $3.04, Pittsburgh. 
| Trans Cont! Ol adie ‘yalorem on the existing duty on & Co.; Touraine. 
nited Carbide NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Cotton | combed or carded wool (including mo- | New Berne, N. Cr. B. Marks, of.0. 
‘nited States Stm . ec ' Rosenberg & Sons; Lenox. , 
‘nited Verde Ext an prices the tariff no longer affords the| New York City W. W. Bowman of AT UNRESTRICTED AND UNPROTECTED PUBLIC SALE 
», 21 | protection that its framers designed. 
States O & ¢ op OO THE GABLES—AND ALSO THE FOX COTTAGE 
White cnet ‘og . : ‘and fabrics), it is stated that. in view ee y oe ock ; nited | 
CHICAGO BOARD diagonally across from the Oceanside Hotel and on the opposite corner from the 
and in view of the very large imports States. Charles H. Bull cottage. The Fox cottage is on Lexington Avenue—next south 
3 which have taken place since the war, | Pittsburgh, Pa.—G. H. Helligan ; 
a Corn— Open High Low Close six hundred feet of the water, be it east or south or west. These two complete 
a 195% 1.94% 1.94% summer residences are substantial and nice-looking and in strict keeping with the 
States. 
°o00\of the industry have been consulied.;| San Francisco, Cal.—D. L. Arronson, of out, all windows have shades and fixtures and screens, and th i 
- m% i ie rut, : S sc Ss, a ere is : 
. _ Rubber Company RO, 79% 33.900; On tile account (he present decres throughout. Both houses in recent years, with the exception ‘oa the NS ton 
Gay to vote on an 80% .79% Williams-Marvin Co.; Touraine. \ 
5,228 000 Spokane, Wash.—G. E. Bergland; United and ready for occupancy, There is a land area of 10,337 sq. ft. wit 
5,132,000 | on the subject is in contemplation. ; having a frontage of 92 ft. on Lexington Avenue and 712 a: and alae Gables— 
stock and one- 
Ten million in. 5 St a Hart, of Hart Shoe each avenue—the Lexington Avenue front has more frequently than otherwise been 
‘serve to liabilities is now 19.70 per; dyed, and 27.50 francs per 100 kilos, wees occupied as a summer home of a family (six successive seasons by one family), and 
‘dyed. 
— ee and two bathrooms and open fireplace and an abundance of closet room—on i 
7 | | y ‘AR’ Carthy Co.;, Essex. floors, with dining room and kitchen i i Oa ! Sm Saree 
ER IN LONDON from 17% to 17% per cent the cor- AUTOCAR’S CAPITAL Leicester, England — S. H.. B. Living- ~ y en i 2 light basement, also a laundry and a toilet 
' a & 
ts—A London) responding week last year. Clearings| PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
} and broad balcony on two sides and broad veranda at the entrance, on the first floor; 
opty EE eomthe’ a Barrows Co., Lid.; Avery. | has four rooms and two bathrooms and toilet room (on stair landing) and two open 
. for . Mercantile paper 54@5%. Sterling, ‘Montreal, Canada—H. Sauve; United | 
at £116. This | 60-day pill Ve te patie ial ea chee £ 604,790,000 last week and £379,375,-| the authorized capital stock from $2,- | 
y 8 4.544%, commercia y | 00 the c di ie 000.000 to $10,000,000. Stockholders | and there is an abundant of closet room on each floor. The Fox cottage has:—on 
000 the correspon ng week last year, | ; 0 , , . TS OF | first floor three large rooms and large reception hall and two open fireplaces and hath- 
ng @ fortnight ago (4.39% ge a : 
' ‘ +14, ; rancs, demand 7.05, cables ‘ and hall and large storageroom: in the basement a large room, teolroo 
[a 7.03. Guilders, demand 37%, cables 38. | BOSTON, Massachusetts—The com-|t0 59 per cent of their present with set tubs and stove, toilet room. and also an excellent cellar. The ocouiinny soit 
ATCTIONS bined net earnings available for divi- 


LIBERTY BONDS 
‘this year alone, it is- x bales; New Zealand, 43,637 bales; and 
“Lib 94.90 troleum 34, American Woolen ‘horse power, five’ passenger Cubitt|4 per cent, payable Aug. 1 to stock 
ad Be 09 98 'days excepted). Approximately 130,-| 
o ory ~5 JIS! 91/ ‘ ; , , 
ere re) victory ton, Stewart 2%, and Calumet & Ari-| ‘makers of this car will be successful | Tate, formerly, was 1% per cent. 
5 oT ‘bales crossbred (47,000 bales greasy 
able to do so; it is Anglo-French 5s 97 97%_ 9% ‘prove satisfactory in service when it | ferred stock, payable Oct. 1 to stock- 
oe) at Bradford on July 11. The latter | he ear, the common stock, payable Nov. 15 to 
accomplishment. 
Zine j yj 
in ‘testing purposes. It has been run) declared the usual quarterly dividend 
Allied Packers 
her because to in- 
Boston Elev ‘tory performance, but no others have declared and six months ago 1% pér 
engaged on the resuscitation of the , 
Brit Am Chem 
ad participation. Cal & Arizona is nee hes The issue of stock which the com-. 
2 appear that ’ ; : 
Ou , <a uickly oversubscribed and the Brit- 
CROP ontl Candy ea win-Tha ly | & : | The Manati Sugar Company has de- 
iaahen & Co sag Reapers ‘trade as a whole is disposed to lend | 
mon stock at par, on the common 
nitoba — Western | 
Federal Oil , , ’ ticable, and if compulsion is applied | Chamber of Commerce points out |! 
: dividend of 2% per cent on the com- 
tted, ranging from (Gjenrock all | 
‘branches of the manufacturin 
| 6 ‘ing price in Great Britain. 
irly 3,000,000 acres of Hecla Mining | PRICE OF FUEL IN ~ 
| In the matter of profiteering it 1s 
ye Jnter Cont Oil 
June being unusual, Monitor, July 24 
facturers and wholesalers. Having 
Louisiana Co were much higher in Germany than in 
anticipated. . _— following: ‘the United States, 
scarcity, they are not at all inclined | 
“ Midwest Refining war, according to federal investiga- 
on Brothers; Essex. 
provinces range | Baltimore, A. Dixon, of 
Pee . dicated, if not substantially greater, 
est way of righting matters in the | Birmingham, Ala.—W. T. Cox; 
crop damage, but “ Parry 
; sai Barton Co.; much in Germany as here. 
Sapulpa Ref connection it 18 necessary to correct | Chicago, 
10 Vahver King , rhe figure of 17,000,000 pounds | Roebuck & Ce.: & Peart S compared with $2.20 in Pittsburgh; 
r condition and mak- be | given Schmahl of “enicago 
d > », Gown 35 points. a Sh, i san ‘ 
3 Spencer Pet other figures cited as to past output | Shoe Co.; Touraine, coke prices were, respectively, $5.72 
| the country as a 
Texas Ranger change via Henry Hentz & Co.'s private | imposed a surtax of 5 per cent ad Memphis, Tenn.-—-H. C. Yerkes, of Goodbar 
Taltad Bf of Mex | age ier fie “ge OFFICE LOWELL MASSACHUSETTS 
last owing to the general increase in. 
W States O& G As regards manufactured goods (yarns AFOet. 
The Gables comprises the southwest corner of Lexington and Hesperus Avenne— 
these products in French industry, tuffin of A. Wright Shoe Co.; United 
(Reported by C. F. & G. W. Eddy, Inc.) unless it be a location on the ocean front although the two properties are within 
Racine, Wis.—Albert Yiebrick; 
£372,909 | @ decision until the representatives 
> holders of the 167% 1.65% 1.66% part. Each is in good repair (particularly inside), is electrically lighted Sena 
San Francisco, Cal.—G. R. Weeks, of 
°9,391,000) oards these goods, but an early decree per season) and occupied by guests of this hotel — each house is furnished 
1,000, of whic . 
r on Me 100, BO ees, nea. ft. on Lexington Avenue and a depth of 112 ft. The Gabl 
The proportion of the bank’s re-| W00l is 25 francs per 100 kilos, un- ich av ag’ more froamentie’ tage on Sntcenes ae 
, officials said. m3 Auburn, N. Y.-C. W. Ross of Dunn, Me- side. The Lexington Avenueend of The Gables has nine rooms and two square halls 
3 / week, and compares with an advance’! : 
Avenue side of The Gables has four rooms and two bathrooms and two onen firen! 
2 copper (cast- 1 rk ON London, Eng.—William Box, of pe epiaces 
5 NEW YORK,+New York (July 24)— Be aire | ' 
were £542,590,000, compared with; pany have approved the increase in’ 
haliway on the third floor; together with two rooms in light basement. also a cellar: 
ee The Christian Science Monitor Is on file 
than standard day bills 4.34 | : 
| day 34, demand 4.38%, cables lias : 
d % MASSACHUSETTS GAS 000,000 of the new stock, to be issued room and three open fireplaces, front and rear stairs: on the third floor two rooms 
ing the day of sale. Fifty per cent of the purchase money can undoubtedly remain 


upon mortgage. The sale will take place upon the premises regardless of any condi- 


et Europe’s exigencies 11.708 bales; West Australian, 4590 
Lib 93.60 Texas Company 2, Pan-American Pe-| ‘Commerce in London, is the 16 to 20. clared a regular quarterly dividend of 
be's Need Li 9) gen ‘and last till Friday, Aug. 1 (Satur- 
‘* eM SAS - 4-e° “4 Fairbanks gained points in Bos- There is no guarantee that the| first quarter this year. The usual 
4. ‘bales greasy combing) and _ 78,000 
hot a question ad wor Sec ba ..99%8 9948 ‘mated price possible, nor that it will dividend of $1.75 a share on the pre- 
Liverpool on July 10, and 11,500 bales |. : : quarterly dividend of $1 a share on 
. : , , are an old established engineering 
» the most effective. ‘ 
Bosch ‘has actually been built and this for | 
Br eats ~The | Aetna Explos have to go to inspect them. 
| Booth Fish : a av iv horoughly satisfac- 
fe The committee of the Wool Council | to have given a. en" 
Boone 
inspire universal pub- Butte & Sup have held) ' Previous to that time the common 
one or two meetings, but 
es ‘olonial Tire Copper Range quarterly basis. 
The subject bristles with diffi- 
culties, and if cannot he said that the : 
if , ‘ons Copper >, wna appearance of the first models which . 
CTS VARY Hast Mass | 2PP ‘cent in cash and of 5 per cent in com- 
4 . | pric ican cars. e American 
Elk Basin gg voluntary scheme is scarcely prac- | P™! ed American cars. Th 
ord Aug. 28. The usual quarterly cash 
The condition ,. ; gt a 
* General Asphalt | oe ‘ - er cent 
» enera orous impartiality, not only on builders have to add a 33 1-3 p 
, but in- | stock of record Aug. 15. 
Ts promises well. ‘iuffey Gillespie os 
. retail trades as well. 
Howe Sound 
this province, for The Christian Science 
even more to blame than the manu- 
ath ‘tama Loco NEW YORK, New York—Fuel costs 
‘conditions are fine, | | , and leather buyers in Boston are the 
-- | lic pay in excess during the time of : 
hina wate ‘after the opening of the European 
slarian . 
‘of wheat and 5,000.- | Baltimore, Md.—Nathan Sachs of Sachs 
itheir hands will be forced in time by | 
! now fully as great as in the period in- 
‘the demand, and probably the s peedi- Baltimore, Md.—W. Rosenstein; 
| and grasshoppers Overland Tire 
: ; | Chieago, Tl.—S. labor cost likely has advanced as | 
Galt Creek ‘increasing the output of tops. In this | | 
be of Pate Bemeouaeti _7 —<- uarter of 1915, was $6.55 a ton, 
moisture and the | Shell Tran: cil. | Chicago, lll.—Thomas Webster, of Sears q 
. an 0.8 +4 ’ oles ot + ; ‘ ; A ie A bs o > * 
or d h aeeprenern roc month, and similarly with the | Cincinnati, Ohio—A. Cohen of Dan Cohen | pojisyille. In 1913, Berlin coal and 
Sweets of Am 3% \itor from the New Orleans Cotton Ex-| A French presidential decree has vich Shoe Co.; Essex. 
By J. E. CONANT & CO 
. , ' ‘ IVE Ss e S . T i . 
Biee Rastern prices here Thursday ranged: ‘hair, alpaca, etc.), on the ground that SNe oo 
‘nity Gold 34°73 Charles Williams Stores; 21 Columbia 
- 
, AT MAGNOLIA MASSACHUSETTS 
of the important position occupied by | petersburg, Va.—H. E. Wright and W. A. 
Thursday's Market 
from The Gables. The location of the two properties is unexcelied at Magnolia— 
aiid ian | it has appeared desirable to postpone scppapesg 
TRE CAPITAL 195% 1.94% 1.95% 79 -summer setilement and environment of which they are an exceptionally desirable 
Cahn Nickelburg & Co.; Touraine 
542,990 | aoes not make any provision as re- seusous, have been leased by the management of the Oceanside Hotel (for $3150 
jon from $15,- B3% B1% 
States, 
| The present duty on combed or carded and there is a land area of 9218 sq. ft. with the Fox cottage— having a frontage of &2 
ill be sold at once to’ marist . 
il : EATHER BUYERS the rooms of the Hesperus Avenue front have been occupied b 
! cent compared with 20.54 per cent last. : aet tee ae 
room and a cellar: and there is a 12 ft. veranda at the ent ce, 
: ston, United States. rance. The Hesperus 
aon , 
through London banks for the week| The stockholders of the Autocar Com- | Samuel — 
fireplaces and balcony on two sides, on the second floor: has five rooms and broad 
States. 
cents a pound, pills on b 7 
2 anks 4.34%, commercial 60-. : i 
% ‘record July 22 may subscribe to $1,- room (formerly butler’s pantry); on the second floor five-rooms and hall and bath- 
oe : be thrown open for examination and i . 3 
Lire, demand 8.54, cables 8.52. Gov- y nspection daily for the six days next p 
Prices moved 


auction sales 
bent bought | 
and coarse 


Time loans strong, 6 bid. Call money 


ernment and railroad bonds irregular. 


steady, high 6, low 5%, ruling rate 6, | 


closing bid 5%, offered at 5%, last! 


loan 5%, bank acceptances 4%, 


dends of the Massachusetts Gas Com- 
panies for June were $306,541, a de- 
crease of $165,565, or 35.06 per cent, 
compared with the corresponding 
month a year ago. 


4 


LONDON, England—The Bank of 
England's minimum discount rate is 


cial bar silver $1.07%, up %c. 
LONDON, England—Bar silver was 


unchanged at 5 per cent. 


| 5-164. higher yesterday, at 547% d. 


’ 


tion of the weather on Friday, the first day of August, nineteen hundred and nine- 


teen, commencing rromptiy at four a. 
purchaser of The Gables mnust deposit wi 


eers $1500 just as soon as the 
cottage must do the same 
the auctioneers. 


n the afternoon with The Gables. The 
or satisfactorily secure to the anction- 


property is struck off—and the purcfiaser of the F 
with $1000. All inquiries must he made at the office of 


FRANE D. SOMERS. 
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Flower for 
tting 


101 them are 


shades that it is difficult to make an 
arbitrary rule. Combinations of many | 
flowers, however, should be léft to the | 


| expert, and it is a pretty safe plan to. 
6 flowers which seem. avoid uniting different forms of the | 


jigned especially for, 
| such | 


same flower. When combinations are | 


used, 


s BWeet peas, nastur- | disappointing, and it is well to remem- | 


, bride, asters, gladi- 
Other flowers, which 
‘ less | 
‘montbretias, godetias, | 
rkias, annual mallows,| 


| / 
corative but 


, and Buddieia, All’ 


Wand worthy a place. 


tias are somewhat 
each bulb 
‘ in succession, in- 
e spike. When placed 
Owers last a remark-'| 
id even the imma-. 
The spe- 
rivals as a deco- 


lioli, 


yp and open. 
d every bud will open, | 


are placed in water. 
ne shrub known 


| “are better known. 


> © 
|. 


. 1b 


kers give over a. 
' gardens to flowers | 


cut blooms, and. 
Then they can) 
nltivated, 


bination with other 
a but few leaves. 
bys breath, and 
| suited to this pur- 


os a cloud of fine, 


P that go well with, 


ners 


much more difficult to serve, 
the firm slices could be taken on the} 
The solid cakes are | 
really much nicer for the purpose for, | 


as 
new, but is certain | 

9 when its many. 
though they 
all it the butterfly, 
attracts these insects | 
far. It is sometimes | 
too, as the blos-| 
mble those of the. 
sh m= very free, 
eat profusion of blos-— 

"ted from July until | 
blossoms are splen- 


ber that foliage is of great value in’ 
| Setting off bright-hued blossoms. 


Cakes of Yesterday 


In old-fashioned days, it was con- 
sidered quite a breach of good man-|. 
to serve layer cakes with ice. 
cream. 
proper thing, 
ing. 


with or without frost- | 


on trays, the cakes, 


so popular. The soft layers, 


ing extra dishes, 


ice cream plate. 


are rich, they are not 
over sweet and soft 
which, after all, 
dessert cakes 


fruit. 


to serve with fresh 


and do not dry or spoil, as bakers’ 


cakes do. .A stone croc 


keep cakes at their best. 


In cake-making, remember to follow | 
use only the. 
like vege-| best ingredients, fresh milk and but- 
> crop of flowers ob- ‘ter, good eggs, pastry flour or a light, . 
em should be a few! smooth flour, 


instructions carefully; 


sifted well, Put 
cake in warm 


pans and, above all, see that the tem- 


perature of the oven is right, before, 
starting to bake them. A rising oven) 


is the best for cake. Obedience to al! 
these points should insure success, 


ny other flowers. | even to the least experienced baker. 


farieties of browallia.| 
e and the other blue 


‘generous amount of 
ves lemon verbena is 


. which combines | 
| baking 


kK ads of cut flowers. 
matter to display 


© best advantage, yet | 


Make one mistake 
ly be avoided—they 
wers in a vase. Half 
‘: properly arranged, 


n five times that. 
sugar. 


nto a small holder. 
Peature's open book 
ich flowers as sweet 


Sturtiums, and ram-. 


een; bloom in | 
rs. beater. 
stir in the juice of 1 lemon and the | 


grated rind, and sift in 1 cup of flour. | 


S. may be so placed 
Beales. dahlias, and 


mt a ridiculous ap-.| 


“mt 


ec swded. The nat- 

the flowers is to be 
Ra 8s may be charm- 
wl, but eladioli 


le question of vases, 


ep found in endless | 
fet are often useless. 
Thowever decorative When creamed, add beaten yolks of 4 
ems eggs, % of a cup of rich milk, 


Ives. The most 
are made of clear 
, brass and copper. 

he cut flowers are 

slv. They need 
a thongh. Indeed, 
4 ; often be obtained 


netimes the china’! 
enough of the mixture to fill it three- 


quartets full; 


| several delightful 
“may be used, A 
r, for example, will 
’s or a few pot 
an expensive 
f flowers look wel! 
blue flowers are 
| holders. 
, with a few sprays 
are charming in a 


atts 
t 
eée + 


which is just the| 


well to. 
spatula. 


beating each well, 1 


a st is 

ir, that yellow is a 
night. 

Pe displayed to 
than in a smal] 

t 19-cent store. 
a holder, they form 
e for the breakfast 

h nl welcome in 

is well, as a rule, 


vai 
wae 
5 


they are not at all 
one flower with 
sonably well is the 
' an flowers which 
tems show best in 
a 

ls have become 


3, the plan of using. 


qd from the Japa- 
e@ a systematic 
arrangements and 
the art is taught. 
s offer no support 
Howers are held in 
f china, glass, 
) which the stems 
loWers with long, 
‘displayed in these 
lly handsome ef- 
on iris, lilies, 
Santhemums. Fre- 
miess flower, per- 
§ allowed to float 
eincial goldfisi 
‘0 the bow). 
See emient giase 
amed flowers, a 
fitted’ over the 
thrust through 
a simple matter to 


| Selle 


wire cloth, and | 


ntageously in 

' different kinds, 
if to have such 
A d violets we!! 


ore, it in wise 

| or colors, except 
deration. White, 
led in almost any 
yhila is excellent 
arit reds, and a 
of the valley are 
4@ to a bunch of 
yellows usually 

y together, but 
many different 


i frosting. 


112 


‘ and 
tirely different kind 
= pans. 
frost, as desired. 


spoons 
spoons of baking powder sifted with 3 
cups of flour. 


30 minutes or more: 
'A chocolate or marshmallow frosting 


Blue | 
of grated unsweetened chocolate, % 


‘teaspoon each of nutmeg and cinna- 


'moderate oven for % 


| straw test shows it is done. 
ums very near | Until the straw t 1iOWs it is d 


grate a large juicy orange, 
_ pulp, 


‘in 1 pound of matzoth meal, 
variety which 


/ready a 


Or: 


Pound Cake—Cream together % of 
a pound of butter and 1 pound of 
powdered sugar. When creamed, add 


the beaten yolks of 10 fresh eggs, 1 


pound of sifted flour, % teaspoon of 
powder, and the egg whites 
beaten very light. Pour in a square, 
greased, shallow pan, and bake in a 
medium oven 1 hour. 


Glow Sponge Cake 
into a 


Golden 
fresh eges 
with 2 
Set the bowl into a pan of 
boiling water over a flame that will 
keep the water at boiling point for % 


bowl, 


hour, while the mixture in the bow] is | 


continuously beaten with an egg 
Remove from the range and 


Pour in buttered chimney pans and 
bake about hour. Test with a 
broom splint. When done, invert the 
pans over plates and allow the cake 
to cool, before removing it from the 
Dust with powdered sugar or 


ly, 
| he 


Coconut Cake—Cream together % 
of a cup of butter and 2 cups of sugar. 


2 tea- 
of vanilla flavoring, 2 tea- 
Beat well, add % 
more flour and then the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs. Last of all, fold 
in a cup of freshly grated coconut. 
Pour in a greased chimney pan 
the rest may be used 


for little cakes. 
test with a straw. 


is good with this cake. 
Solid Chocolate Cake— 


y% of a cup of sugar, a large half cup 
lL, 


mon, and add to them % cup of soft 
butter. Beat to a cream with a wooden 
Add 3 eggs, one at a time, 
level sifted cup 
of flour with 1 teaspoon of baking 
powder, a salt spoon of salt, juice of 
half a lemon, 1 tablespoon of orange 
flower flavoring and % cup of finely 
chopped pecan nufs. Pour into a but- 
tered and floured pan and bake in a 
of an hour, or 


and 
skin and 
Add the 


Orange Cake—Wash, wipe, 
into a cake bowl. 
volks of 8 eges beaten well, a pinch 
of salt, and 2% cups of sugar. Sift 
the fine 
.comes for this use, 1 
teaspoon of baking powder and the 
stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. Have 
cake pan, thickly buttered 
with % cup of unsalted butter; pour 
in the cake and bake in a rising oven. 
Test with a broom splint. Dust with 
powdered sugar or use an orange 
frosting. 

White Fruit Cake--Make the foun- 
dation the same way as for coconut 
cake and, instead of adding 
nut, add % cup of blanched and 
chopped almonds, % cup of seeded 
and chopped raisins, % cup of well 
washed currants, %4 cup of choppéd 
angelica or citron, and 6 chopped 
fresh dates. 

Walnut Cake--Again use the same 
foundation as for the coconut cake, 
adding 1 cup of chopped walnuts, or 
hickory nuts, and frost the cake with 
lemon soft frosting. 


Uses for Indian Head 


One housekeeper has 


Satisfactory fabric for towels, espe- 
wears 
toweling, 
This 


the moisture rapidly, 
than the usual variety of 
and sheda no lint on glassware. 
last factor makes it 
valuable to most housekeepers. 
made into everyday napkins, Indian 
Hiead is practical, since it launders 
beautifully and 
makes attractive aprons, 


floss. 


This custom may have origi-: 
nated from the fact that refreshments | 
at all functions were usually passed | 
sliced, being ar-' 
ranged in the silver cake baskets then | 
need- | 
would have been. 
while | 


like the dayers, | 
are only suitable for. 


These old recipes will be found re- | 
liable and, though the quantities may. 
seem a trifle extravagant, yet remem-| 
ber the homemade cakes keep well. 


‘k or tightly | 
covered cake box should be used to) 


the. 
greased and floured. 


Frost with soft 


Break 
large mixing 
cups of sifted powdered ' 


| tury, 


way 


| Chippendale 
(has been made for certain 


'gances, from which, 
cup. 


3ake in a rising oven | 


Sift together . 


i that, 
jing 


the coco- | 


‘geen in his chairs. 


ito a 
“Gothic” 
collector, 


' Indeed, 
discovered | 


that Indian Head is an exceptionally. 
_bypaths 
clalily as dish toweling, as it absorbs | ype 
longer | 


particularly | 
When 


has durability. It. 
when fin-: 
ished with a touch of color in piping’ 
or simple embroidery of mercerized | 


| Chippendale Chairs 


By special correspondent of The Christian | 


Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—The term “Chip- | 
_pendale,” 


the weaker colors should be a certain style, has become a house- | lines are straighter. 
used most freely, or the effect will be, hold word. and the cabinetmaker of ;@0eS not appear on 


St. Martin’s Lane has achieved the 
distinction of giving his name to a 
| period. Many persons, however, talk 


glibly of “Chippendale” who would be | 


| Senerally either plain 


| reason for the appearance of “Chinese 
| Chippendale.” 


There are certain points of re- 
‘semblance between Chippendale’s 
“Gothic” and “Chinese” chairs, al- 


as applied to furniture of | though the latter are severer and their 
The cabriole leg | 


the “Chinese” 
The legs on these chairs were 
uprights or 


pierced and fretted uprights. Some- 
times there is a pierced bracket, just 


chairs. 


‘puzzled if they were asked to give at the top of the leg where it meets 


‘an accurate description of the char-‘the seat. 


acteristics of that master craftsman’s 
designs; while, on the other hand, a: 
great deal of furniture goes by 


Martin’s Lane. 
the 


the workshops in St. 
Thomas Chippendale, 


his | 


Occasionally, one of the 
front legs is pierced and the other 
plain. 


Other fine chairs, designed by Chip- | 
The solid cakes were the’ name which, certainly, has little kin-, pendale, go by the name of “Ribbon- | feed— ‘a returning regiment of dough- 


ship with that which emanated from | 
of the back of the chair consists of a/| 


back.” and in these the center slat! 


greatest ‘design of elaborate bows and ends of 


Reproduced by courtesy of the directors of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


Chippendale’s balance and beauty of line 


of English cabinetmakers 
ture designers in the eighteenth cen- 
was responsible for many dif- 
ferent classes of articles of furni- 
ture, tables, beds, bookcases, mirrors, 
and so on; but it is, perhaps, espe- 
cially as a designer of fine chairs that 
he is famous. Nor js this in 
surprising. There is something 
eminently satisfactory about a 
chair. After allowance 
extrava- 


SO 


it can hardly 
denied, certain of the styles effected 
by Chippendale were not 


free, there remains that success in 


‘adaptation of means to an end which 


is one of the hall marks of the artist- 
craftsman, and the whole design 
shows a balance and a completeness, 
combined with a beauty of line, which 


is lacking in so many of the designs | 


of Chippendale’s followers. 


Appreciation of Chippendale’s work | 
in, 
is strikingly | 
illustrated in the case of the splendid | 
chair in Sir John Soame’s museum | 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which is now | 


in a marked degree, 
This fact 


has increased, 
modern times. 


rightly considered one of the glories 
of the collection. Yet, when Sir John 
Soame presented his home and its 
contents to the Nation, this chair was 
not considered worthy of a place in 
the catalogue of exhibits, but was 
merely handed over with the rest of 
the household furniture. 
Chippendale designed chairs in sev- 
eral different styles; but through 
them all run certain broad character- 
istics, which help to determine the 
authenticity of a chair’s claim to 
the honor of being a “Chippendale 
chair.” He wrote of his own designs, 
“in exceeding many of the draw- 
s, my pencil has but faintly copied 
out those images which my fancy sug- 
gested,” This, one is tempted to 
think, may possibly have been all to 
the good both of Chippendale and his 
customers and followers; for most 
people will agree that it is not in 
his more exuberant designs, but in 
those marked by restraint and 
briety of imagination, that Chippen- 
dale’s greatness lies. 
Chippendale gathered 
far and wide. Dutch, French, Chinese, 
and “Gothic” influences are all to be 
Of the last-named 
style, it may be questioned whether 
the eighteenth century really ever un- 
derstood “Gothic,” or whether its 
Gothic was not always rather of the 
“Strawberry Hill Gothic” order. The 
design of a noble Gothic window 
scarcely seems suitable for adaptation 
chair back, and Chippendale's 
chairs will appeal to the 
rather than to the artist 
fine as Chippendale’s designs 
one is tempted 


ideas from 


can hardly fail to be, 
to regret he ever wandered into the 
of “Chinese” and “Gothic” 
influences, In the mid-elghteenth 
century, almost anything Chinese was 
fashionable; hence, probably, the 


and furni-' 


any | 


he | 


entirely | 
of both earlier and later 


SO- | 


ribbon. It certainly says something 


for the art of the master designer that | 


chairs are both beautiful and 
yet no one who knows them 
that such is the case. 


these 
dignified, 
Can deny 
all that, 
of relief from 
“Ribbonback,”’ 
designed chairs which are so emi- 
nently satisfving to the eye, and are 


at the same time so well adapted to fill 


“Chinese,” “Gothic,” and 


_their purpose in the scheme of house- 
The writer possesses | 


hold furniture. 
a set of four 
placed beside 


of such chairs, and, 
English fur- 
niture makers, it is easy to see at a 
glance how the Chippendale design 
holds its own, and, indeed, stands out 
by its intrinsic merits. 

To gain a real 
“Chippendale” chairs, one needs 


produced them, with all its dignity 
and also its artificiality. 
will probably agree that, 
furniture has not been 
there seems no reason, 
greater appreciation of what js in- 
volved in zood design, and good work- 


manship, why the twentieth century 


its 
but 


hitherto, 
equaled; 


should not produce chairs as beautiful: . ‘ ee 
(sion on me that I tried a similar ex-'|§ 


| periment on my own family and the! 


and well made as Chippendale’s, 
without that touch of artificiality 
which just mars some of his work. 


as 


Conserving the Sugar 
Again 


Although sugar is 
almost any quantity 
United States at present, the United 
States Food Administration is re- 
minding housewives that conservation 
is still necessary, inasmuch as Euro- 
pean countries are asking even more 
than ever since production there has 
decreased. When the canning season 
arrives, housekeepers will need a gen- 
erous supply of this commodity, and 
for this reason the Administration 
urges that sugar be used econom- 
ically throughout the country. 


obtainable 


When Picnics Are a 
Pleasure 


The privileged caller opened the 
screen door and walked in. The front 


a 


| eon?” asked the caller, 
the well-laden table and discovering 
all sorts of goodies that she had not 


ee 


‘must confess that I 
| preparations that I do not get much 
| pleasure out of the picnic itself. 
‘the others all 
| have a car and can go off to woods or. 
seashore so easily, we ought to have! 
‘them frequently. 
‘too, go off in your car often. 
| you find it a great deal of work, your- 
self, to put up a luncheon?” 


For | 
one may turn with a feeling | 


to those more simply | 


specimens of the work | 


appreciation of | 
to | 
' know something of the century which | 


Most persons | 


given as 


in | 
throughout the. 


ieee 


-—~ ee ae 


rooms being apparently deserted, she. 
/made her way back until she reached 
There she found the mis- | 
tress of the house, standing before a. 
side by 


the kitchen. 


big table flanked on either 


loaves of bread, a bowl of eggs, let- 


tuce, butter, jars of jam, packages of. 


crackers and cookiés and a variety of 
other eatables. 

“Whatever are you doing?’ she ex- 
claimed, 


| boys?” 

| “No,” was the somewhat weary 
'reply, “I am just preparing for a pic- 
hic for our family and a few guests, 
but it is a lot of work and nobody 
seems to have any time to help this 
morning. There is so much else going 
on; the older children have gone to a 
tennis tournament at the club, and I 
do not like to summon Mary from her 
regular upstairs cleaning, with so 
large a family as we have at present. 


regular schedule of household affairs, 
when it can be avoided.” 
“But why such an elaborate lunch- 


noticed before. 


elaborate,” returned the hostess: 


but I 
the 


the mere necessities of a picnic, 
so dislike 


think that, 


I know that you, 


“NO,” said the caller, who had laid 


| aside hat and gloves and begun to but- 
ter a heap of slices of bread. 


“T used 
_to do just as you are doing, until I dis- 
covered how disgusted I was getting 
‘with what should have been happy, 
restful times. Then I stopped, not the 
‘picnics, but the preparations. Now we 
frequently take our supper out in the 
car, but we-do not make great prep- 
'arations for it. Shall I tell you how 
I learned to make a picnic a pleasure? 


| “One afternoon, not long ago, I went 


out to ride with some friends, far out! 
were. 
| hand. 


iin the country, where there 
| honeysuckle hedges along the broad, 
| tree-shaded roads. 
| came, we left the car in a little lane 

and walked over into a beautiful daisy 
fold where we found an ideal picnic 
| place, on a little knoll, with views on 


every side, over which the artist mem- | 
embroidery, 


bers of the party were most enthusi- 
!astic, 
curious as to what we were to eat. 
| Also I was quite hungry. The hostess 
‘had her sketching materials along 
with her, in a rather large straw bag, 
‘and presently she drew from its 
depths a loaf of bread, a pat of butter, 
_a jar of anchovy paste, and a glass of | 
jelly, also a part of a 
| bread. 


-erous supply of milk. The hostess cut 
the bread, another member of 


the anchovy 
A small box of 


‘some slices with 
'and others with jelly. 


| candy offered a finishing touch to the. 
There were paper cups for the. 


/ meal. 
milk, and the supper, so quickly and 
easily prepared, was eaten with a rel- 
ish and also with keen appreciation of 
ithe beautiful surroundings, the lovely 
lengthening shadows on the distant 
hills, purpling against the sky and‘on 
the varied greens of the summer 
foliage. The supper, which was de- 
licious and plentiful, did not assume 
/undue proportions in the interest of 
the occasion. 

“That picnic made such an impres- 


response was most gratifying. Some- 
times we take along lemonade 
'vacuum bottle, sometimes we take the 
| bottle empty and fill it with cold water 
‘at a spring; often we buy milk along 
the way. We take our loaf of bread 
|and pat of butter, our jelly or tin of 
sardines, paste, or anything of 
sort, also some fruit, 


gingerbread, cookies, or doughnuts; 


not a great variety of things nor too) 
much, just enough for a good supper. | 


Sometimes we take hard-boiled eggs 


to go with our bread and butter, but. 
we do not take the time or pains to' 
The; 
seems quite content with the) 
new régime and we all feel a delight- | 


stuff them, as we used to do. 


family 
ful freedom about our picnics. We 
just decide to eat our 
somewhere, and it does not 
any time to get together a 


‘} 


UNUSUAL IN FLAVOR ~* 
AND FOOD VALUE. 


Grape-Nuts 


differs from the usual 
prepared cereal in form 
and flavor. Besides that, 
its extraordinary worth 
2 nourishment makes it 
doubly appreciated. 


“Jhere'’ss a Reason 


‘of bread, 
other simple things we want; 


,in some 
“Preparing to entertain—or- 


' sandwiches, 


' rocks to eat. 


‘ment’s notice, 


I do not consider it wise to upset the. 


glancing over. 


Chine, 
“My family does not consider this | 


“they think that these things are just. 


Yet | 
since we_ 


'white blouses on hand, 


Don’t; plan to tint some of these in the pastel | 


‘they 


' menting 


When supper time | 


'to purchase 
prices. By tinting these at home, either | 
| with the prepared soaps or a boiled | 
'dye, and then adding a touch of hand-, 
one may obtain an attrac-| 
'her time on the beach is ‘usually in- 


' 
There was no lunch basket in| 
| terested in bathing accessories of all 


sight, and I confess that I was frankly | 


‘Removing the Ready- 


7 spend 


loaf of nut | 
Another member of the party | 
strolled over to a neighboring farm-_ 
house and was soon back with a gen- | 
those clothes which somehow, 
the | 
| party buttered it, while a third spread | 
paste | 


SN —— 


in ai 


that | 
if we want it, or 


supper out | 
take | 
loaf | 

| 


the butter and what few 
and, 


we have not enough in the house, we 


‘Can stop somewhere along the way 
Already we have our. 
‘favorite places for obtaining chocolate | 
80 | 
when dry in the shops. 


and buy more. 


cake—when we want anything 
elaborate, doughnuts, potato salad, 
and various other simple delicacies. 
And.we always take along a book of 


verse or some other interesting bit of 


reading, to enjoy together. 

“Our wearisome preparations are at 
an end; we have supped most happily 
lovely spot on bread and 
cheese, gingerbread and milk, and 
every one has enjoyed each moment of 
the outing with no lingering memories 
of tedious preparations. If we want 
we make them for our- 
selves, as we sit down on grass or 
Just try our plan some- 
time and see how easy it is. 

“Picnics ought to be pleasures. not 
occasions for extra work, we believe: 
and I am quite sure you will agree. 
when you have tried our way. Then 
you will be free to start off, on a mo- 
and just enjoy every 
moment you are out.” 


Bringing the Blouse 
Up to Date 


blouses of today are glorious 
whether they be of crépe de 
georgette, organdie or linen. 
Dainty afternoon blouses are being 
made of figured chiffon or other sheer 
materials, stamped with curious pat- 
terns which remind one of the Orient. 
end are being made with apron fronts, 
peplums, or in Russian blouse and 
other loose: effects, belted 
narrow sash of the same material 
which may be tied at the back or side. 

When one has a generous supply of 
it is 


The 
in color, 


shades which are in vogue at present, 


‘for in this way_one feels that one has | 
several | 

on the market which color as | 
are used, and which have been | 
cotton | 


a new garment. There are 


soaps 


satisfactory for 
girl who enjoys experi- 
in odd moments, selected 
wardrobe a white cotton 
blouse which had little character 
its present state, tinted it a rich tan 
and finished it around the collar and 


found 
goods. 


very 
One 


from her 


cuffs with simple handwork done in 
brown and burnt orange worsted. The, 
‘blouse 


Gainty, when 
cents to 


was unusually 
finished, and had cost but 10 
transform, since she had the 


Now that colored waists are 


in demand, it is quite often 
white ones 


tive blouse at a smal]! figure. 


Made Look 


is 
with 


woman who 
much time 


One 


find ready-made clothes that fit her, 
nevertheless manages to find a few 
minutes, here and there, in which she 
may add little finishing touches to 
simple 
as they are, take away the ready- 
made look and add an air of distinc- 


tiveness and individuality to the gar-) 
-ments that make them quite her own. 
the blue serge dress, | 
she bought} 
‘one day—just exactly the thing she} 
fit- | 
to order, | 
wide at the end,. 


instance, 
in black, which 


For 
braided 
for the most part, 
though made 


needed, and 
ting her as 
had a sash, rather 
made of the serge, 
plain, untouched by the braid 
so attractively elsewhere on 
gown. After a few moments’ 
of the problem, she decided that what 


but absolutely 


the 


it needed was a touch of the fringe so. 
she | 


inches of, 
silk fringe of just the, 
width to be in proportion to the sash, | 
It | 
was a simple touch, but it proved to/! 
be the one thing needed, for it removed 


Accordingly, 
a few 


popular these days. 
set forth, bought 
pretty black 


and sewed it upon the end of it. 


all tinge of commonplaceness from 


the gown ard helped make it a satis-| 


os — 
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THE LEE ‘BROOM 


Happy and contented em- 
ployees build ZEDA, the 
broom that wears longer, 
sweeps, looks and is better. 
Say ZEDA, not “a broom” 
when ordering. You must be 
pleased or money refunded. 


LEE BROOM & DUSTER COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. Davenpart, Iowa Lincoln, Neb. 


4 


in with a. 
.checked silk trimmings, 


a good | 


in | 


floss on | 

to match, 
so much) 
possible | 
at reduced) 


too busy to, 
dressmaker | 
and tailor and is fortunate enough to. 


used | 


study 


= The New Bathing Suits 


In the selection of a bathing #uit, 
one should always be guided more Dy 
the actual purpose to which it will 
be adapted than by its appearunce 
For, failing 


tO make a wise choice, the woman 


who enjoys swimming will find her- 
self seriously handicapped in the 
water. The bathing suits on dispiay 
are usually made for several types 
of bather—for the woman who swims, 
for her who bathes, or rather wades, 
and spends most of the time on the 
heach. and for the woman who is just 
learning im. 

The woman who awims and who 
knows how to select her costume 
frequently chooses a suit of wool jer- 
sey, made in the simple slip-on style, 
without collars or cuffs, so that there 
no opportunity anything to 
become detached whiie she is in mo- 
tion. Many of these costumes have 
the tights attached to afford addi- 
tional security and comfort. These 
suits are obtainable in a wide variety 
colors, but black is usually the 
most satisfactory. Knitted swimming 
suits are also practical for (the 
swimmer. Black fiber silk jersey. 
hordered with a color, is also being 
used the swimming because 
it clings and offers littie resistance 
in the water. 

The woman 
uously may select 
ety of materials, 


to sw 


? 
is ior 


oO; 


e a > 
ror Suli 


who bathes less stren- 
from a wider vari- 
and can indulge in 
more accessories and trimmings. 
Satin or taffeta. silk. tricolette, or 
poplin are being used for these suits, 
which are finished with a ruffle or two, 
a broad sash, 
bloomers, and even little 
as one desires. Although 

is being used for bath- 
ing purposes, one should remember in 
selecting this material tiat it is very 
apt to ravel when exposed to hard 
wear. 

This season's bathing suits are be- 
ing made in smart straight up and 
down effects, many of them having a 
rather long. loose waistline, in con- 
trast with the exaggerated high waist- 
line of the past season's garments. 

Some of the taffeta suits are in 
navy and purple, besides black, with 
sash-tied bodices and cuffed bloomers 
bound with black silk braid. Others 
are untrimmed, except for tucks and 
an effective girdle, or with jet but- 
tons. Black and white checked taf- 
feta, combined with solid color taffeta 
is particularly effective, 
when finished with a smart bow at 
the side and, perhaps, a deep border 
of the solid material at the bottom, 
One variety has a full bloomer effect, 
which ends in turn-back cuffs at the 
bottom and is worn without a skirt. 

The woman who spends much of 


pockets, 
sleeves, 
tricolette 


kinds. The caps this season are 
widely varied as usual; and, in addi- 
tion to the soft type bordered with 
ruffles, many turn back smartly from 
the face and end at various angles, 
as their wire foundations suggest. 
The water parasol, of bright colored 
rubber, is another attractive accessory 
to the bathing costume, and may be 
selected to match a smart little rub- 
ber bag which is convenient for hold- 
ing various articles one needs on the 
beach. 


Genuine 
Navajo 
Indian Rugs 


Baskets, Beadwork, 
Jewelry ‘ 


and Indian 
Pottery, 


Pure American Artwork 


Attractive and Useful—Wonderfully Durable 


Send for our free descriptive booklet 
‘“‘The Indian as an Artist’’ 


Southwest Arts & Crafts 


Julius Gans 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
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De and Pipeless 


BUILT TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION 


Please Ask for 
Catalogue B 


Deaters: Our heating 
engineers co-operate with 
you—turnaces are guaran- 
teed. White for terms. 


THE XXth CENTURY 


HEATING AND VENTILATING CO. 
Akron — Manufacturers — Ohio | 
= [0x4 


—— 


14 cup Lowney’s Cocoa 


2 cups sugar 
| scant tablespoon butter 
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At your grocer’s. 


for Home Candy Making 


LOWNEY’S COCOA CREAM FUDGE 


Heat cocoa, 
boiler. 
spins a thread, stirring constantly. Add 
butter. Stir in well. Take from fire and 
add vanilla. Beat. till creamy. Pour into 
buttered pan and mark into squares. 


It's best to lock this safely away if 


you want to save it for company. 


In flavor-tight tins. 


| teaspoon vanilla 
16 cup milk 


sugar and milk in double 
Then remove and cook till it 


10c to 50c sizes. 
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ams of Michigan 
yerals Who Assert 


3e Attained Under, He is a mechanical genius, and he | 


Constitution 


ad 
ry Lm ed 
My i iy 


News Office 
w York—Is it neces- 
jw the present form of— 
} United 


is 
yp 


» that ful) realiza- | 


| tarian. 


‘Stand, that 
Sian Science Monitor | 


States in| 
on a form which will | 


ligent judgment. 


true democracy is cut. 
racy depends on faith. 

“As a matter of fact, 
reactionaries. Hear how they are 
railing at Henry Ford right now. 


him very much. 


a high place as a humani-' 

What difference, really, does 
it make whether he thought, on the 
Benedict Arnold was a 
writer, or that Schleswig-Holstein 
was a new breed of cattle? He 
| superlative in his own field. But hear 


holds 


how he is baited by the reactionaries, | 
every one of whom is more ignorant. 


than he is. 
“I don’t believe that it is conscious; 


geracy which liberals 4 i. rather, instinctive that reaction- 


9st? The man who | aries play their parts as they do. Their 


crassness seems to me to be 


radical or as an 
aries seeking to dis- 
sewers this question. 
But the best liberal | 
intry answers it in| 


Beast this is the ~4 


sentative of The 


unbe- 
lievable. Let me give you an exam- 
ple. 

Now Was Their Chance 


“In January I spoke before the Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers Association. 


¢ Monitor who has in-| had recently read a speech by the 


4 it of these interviews . 
th representative by 
rles David Wil- 
Protestant Wpiscopa! 
gan. The first part 
a already published. 
vocacy of the institu-, 
irtite copartnership | 
abor, and the public, 
partner would receive 
doing away with 
jtocratic system by 
n top, and Labor, un- 
the public, in be- 
s; and also avoiding 
ic merely inverts 
Mtuting the autocracy 
for the autocracy of, 


id 

iy , 
a : 
a on 
5. 


> (a 


Seek te D 


stitution 


ns ‘was asked whether. 
that such a change 
ht about under the 
he United States, and 


¥. I do,” he replied. 
it about by evolution, 
i}, under the Constitu- 
is coming, I verily 


point, and let me! 
emphasis. The 
nks that the dan- 
present situation 
Pike 1. W.W. That 


really dangerous) 


4 reactionaries who 
le safety valve while 
es are being kindled 
| Such repression 
at least nowhere 

| to go. 

© the fact, or rather 
ve, for a lot of 
. now, 
public discussion. 
cussion is like sit- 
y Valve. Look back 
mad see whether re- 
prevented an explo- 
‘sion lets off the 
ent the explosion. 

1 from my own ex- 
pressure agains! 
us. We see it in 
al my aristocratic 
nds in the Episco- 
ve dearly, has said 


a 
*, 7 


a tly worship the 
, but we are al! 


the golden calf | 
‘or certain people, 
ice. 
; 
ds of people who 
en a discussion of 
© vital to every one 
« about it, they say, 
rs discuss it. They 
nd, instead of keep-| 
ight, where every-| 
‘profit by it. Look. 
sondon, the safety 
_ Anybody spouts 
ts to. Here there. 
t to stop up all the 
nl signs. The 
its pace. There 
ijustment prin- 
} Federal Council 
st in America. 
hed Over a bit by | 
» nce it was origi- 
ven now it says. 
years ago would 
very radical, 
to say. There 
8 of the commission 
of Canterbury and 
radical. The 
tists have said lib- 
id there is the re- 
® of the Roman 
some of which, sur- 
S. consciously or 
rable to Socialism. 
ly clear that 
must be per- 
at That is the 
h a minority 
ity, and unless a 
bans to do that we 
real democracy. 
the mere counting 
will, the force of 
much more pow- 
fe Pallot Roose- 
¥ . John Smith 
‘going to get true 
‘through free 
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"me make this as 
do not zet free 
Our newspapers. 
B the facts. And 
if we are 
judgment on 
We haven't 
about Riissia. A 
“me that his 
le information 
B paper could not 
contrary to its 
"y of a news- 
§, the truth. One 
way in which the 
that the people. 
0 form an inte}- 


wan 


We've got. 


‘that there. 


in that direction. 


can 


consequently 


‘graduates from attendance 


es 00 the | president of the International Iron’ 
He said, prac- | 


Founders Association. 
tically, that now was 
the impertinent 


their chance; 


thousands of sol- 
diers were coming back to look for 
jobs; soon ‘we would have Labor just 
where we want it. We would be able 
to smash it as we pleased, and each of 
us could assert himself as boss in his 
own business.’ 

“Imagine that kind of talk. 
| told the boot and shoe men that we 
had fought the war to make the 
world safe for democracy, but that 
democracy in the future would not be 
satisfied with camouflage that hides 
autocracy as rigid as the Kaisers 
under a surface pretense of democ- 
racy. I told them that the industrial 


| realm would have to be democratized.' ~ 


“What happened? I was followed 
by James M. Beck. He said the bishop 
had talked about ideals, which was 
the bishop's business. Ideals were 
useful on occasion. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, for instance, had talked 


get ideals and get down to practical 
things. Ideals had done a tremendous) 
lot to help win the present war. Now 
that it was won, it was to be hoped 
that the gentlemen at Paris would) 
forget all those irridescent 
and get down to practical 
Then, as I remember it, 


rose and cheered. 

“It does not seem to me that ideals | 
mre mere things of expediency, that 
they can be used to arouse the people 
to fight for things worth fighting for, 
and then dropped the moment the 
fighting is over. But, as I have said, 
the crassness of-the reactionaries is 
unbelievable. 

“Mr. Wilson has said that the light 
streams on the pathway ahead, and 
nowhere else. There is hope ahead 
for proper readjustment of economic, 
social and industrial conditions, 
through orderly public discussion, and 
under the Constitution. The reaction- 
ary should not deceive himself. Re- 
pression will not stop this evolution. 
Permit the safety valve to work and 
hasten the day when the problem may 
be solved for the benefit 
cerned.” 


STREET TAX FOR 
MOTOR TRAFFIC: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN BERNARDINO, 


Automobile passenger and freight cars. 


using the public highways for hire 
soon may have to pay a license: fee 
for use of the highways according to 


type of machine used and the volume. 


of business handled. Sentiment along 
that line has been crystallizing for 


some time in this section and the su-| 
pervisors have taken action looking 
As a basis for the! 


action it is urged that freight and pas- 
senger automobile lines should pay 


a license sufficient to keep in constant | 
repair the highways built out of bond 


issues by the counties and State, es- 
pecially as their business comes in 


direct competition with the railroads. 


which are required to build their own 


lines and are at the same time subject 


to rigid regulation. 
i et 
legislation places al] 


mission. the entire matter will be 


urged —— that body. 


ee 


OPPOSITION TO 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
is | 


—Opposition to woman suffrage 
vigorous in some quarters and prom- 
inent among these adverse factors are 
corporate interests, 


1o a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor recently 

As regards the reason, she said that 
some of the corporations seemed to be 
fearful of women and investigations 
which they thought 
the vote, might give support to. 

“As a matter of fact,” said the suf- 
fragist in rejoinder, “the women are 
conservative and home loving, and 
they know the neces- 
sity of maintaining business. Opposi-. 
ion on this score is absurd, because 
if corporations are doing a legitimate 
business, women will help to maintain 
them, because good business means 
good homes.” 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE. Massachusetts 
Neither business interests nor 


~~ 


— 


long 


distance will keep the invited Harvard | 


‘at the 
three-day summer schoo! session con- 
ducted especially for them. 


When confidence in. 


the people is lost, another mainstay of | 
For democ- 


there are no. 
blinder people in thé world than the | 


L 


know Ford personally, and I admire. 
He is just God’s tool. 


is. 


interference of the; , 
government in private enterprise was 
coming to an end; 


Well. | 


ideals. | 
But as soon as the War of the Revolu- | 
tion was won our fathers had to for-. 


dreams | 
matters. | 
Mr. Beck paid | 
a glowing tribute to the Constitution | 
of the United States, and his ere 


of all con-, 


Cailfornia —' 


should develop that recent ~~~ 
these matters in 
the hands of the State Railroad Com-. 


observed one of 


the foremost suffrage workers in the 
country 


women, having 


Most of: 


ADVERTISING, CLASSIF IED BY CITIES 


FOR SALE 


PLAYER PIANO. high oe: 
rolls; reasonable. SKUPKE, 1229 Webster Ave., 
169th St., Bronx, ew. York City. 


A i te ee ee 


__ HELP WANTED—MEN | 
‘tows about high ‘school age to 
ribbon business. Small salary 
start with but opportunity for advanceinent. 
York City. & MEYER, 395 4th Avenue, New 
or ty 


_ PPP PPL hel A eal 


BRIGHT 
learn the 


_ ——— 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN ) 


BPABPBALARL EL 


THRE E REFIN NED A} AND | 
ATTRACTIVE GIRLS 
TO ACT AS HAT MODELS 


Experience Not Necessary 


Exceptional opportunity for right girls 
LITTLE GIRLS to act As INDOOR MESSEN- 
'GERS and APPRENTICE MILLINERS in 
very exclusive shep,. STENOGRAPHER-BOOK- 
KEEPER wanted or a stenographer who can 
, act as a substitute model. Copyists, milliners 
and apprentices wanted. Model working condi- 
tions. 
PEGGY HOYT 
516 Fifth Avenue 


NEAT sewers for fancy work, congenial sur- 
roundings, good salary to start: opportunity for. 
af_vancement. MISS L. KELLOGG, 


ton Are.. New York City. 


WANTED 
correspondence and keep small set of books for 
wholesale coal bnsinesa, Telephone Cortlandt | 
New York City. 
A lady to make herself a 


class confectionery store. Jonas | 
( Chieago. 


807, 


WANTED 
useful in a first 
| R. Bell, Inc., 1617 West Madison_ St.. 

. AN TED E xperienced second maid. cere 
of 3: 2 hrs. from Chicago. Address Mrs. F. G. 
EBE RHART. Mishawaka, Ind. 

WANTED man 
MRS. H AaRY HOL MSHS, AW, 
Reno, Revaes. 


SITUATIONS / WANTED—WOMEN 


solicits: 
Lake St. 


for 
628 N. 


een 


| 
~| 


bench, " muste 


NEW YORK CITY! 


to | near Central Park. 


’ 
| 
} 


Also ; 


Business or social references required. | 


! 


121 Lexing- | 


Trpist or stenographer to ‘anewer | 


TEACHER of expression desires position aK | 


companion to woman or children; 
to traveling: references furnished. 
H BY. M ynitor, 145 ‘8 _MeCormick Bidg.. 


KE xP ERIENCED teacher of music desires posi- 
tion as supervisor of public school music in pro 


town or city. Refs. given. 
914 19th Ave., So. Nashville, Tesn. 


Chicag zo. 


CTeSSIV e 


Residegt. 
SITU ATIONS | WANTED—MEN™ 


i XE C r : IV E or ‘eunGhential aaektion Aasived. 
No accounting or bookkeeping; 15 years’ com 
mercial experience: best of references. G 45, 
Monitor, . £ ast 40th St., New York City. 


MANAGER. Experienced and capable single 
man desires position; college graduate; refer- 
ences. V. A, FOGG, Danvers, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PLP Lhe La MOL La La l 


Isaac LockeCo 


97, 99 and 101 Faneuil Hall Market 


Fruits, Vegetables and 


Hothouse Products 
Special Attention Given Family Orders 
Established > 1837 


J. V. Fletcher Co. | 


Meats of All Kinds 


no ohjection | 
Address | 


adress 


OP BBL LOL LO el ll PPP LLL i 


| 
| 


66, 68, 70 and 72 Faneuil Hall Market 


BOSTON 


Shattuck & Jones 


INCORPORATZD 


FISH 


Telephone 1437 Richmond 


128 Faneuil Hall Market 
BOSTON 


ae 
| WALL PAPERS 


OF Latest Styles and Highest Quality. 
Novelty designs a feature; reprints of higd | 
grade paper at low cost. See them, 


AUGUSTUS THURGOOD 


_88-40 CORNHILL, BOSTON 


Cc. A. BONELLI & CO. 
270 Massachusetts Avenue 
Try our $2.00 Silk Hose. qual to any 


eee — 


___NEW BEDFORD _ 


—— _ 


DOP POLLO LOLS 


~ PADIES’ ’ FANCY STONE RINGS 
The particular lady will find our assortment 
of fancy stone rings very attractive. 
a specialty of odd designs in Aquamarine, Ame-_ 
thyst. Topaz, Tourmaline stone rings. Step in 
and see the rings that are different, 


Ft C.Garower 


JEWELER 
237 Union St., Cor. Sixth, New Bedford, Mass. 


Gulf Hill 


Proprietor 
WHOLESALE 
RETAIL 
Telephone 
Connection | 
Gather” 


Perfectly 
Pasteurized 


_ Milk 


“Come “Where | the Good Thin 
ORGE 8. TABE 
oe Union Street 


L New Bed ford 


Farm Dairy | 


J.T. FERNANDES | 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Pine Children’s Store 
“Wear Things” 
RARY-TO MISSES’ 


Headquarters for 
Dainty Baby Wear 


The Beet Make 

of Gloves, Hosiery 

Corsets. ‘Waists and Koit 

and Muslin Underwear 
at the 


WOMEN’S STORE 


KDGAR’S 
large department store 


Southeastern Massachusetts 
our 


A in 


Our stocks are complete large outlet 


enables use to quote iow prices. 
Restaurant on the Third Floor. 


Light Underwear for Hot Days 
PERKINS & ROLLINS CO. 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


mee 


- we eee 
On a ate 


the men who are to assist in the cam- 
paign for $10,900,000 that is to begin | ~ 
in the interests of Harvard have sig- | 
nified their intention 
Brig.-Gen. Robert E. Steiner, 
ate of the law school in 1884, will 
probably be present to represent the 
Alabama committee, of which 
chairman. Evan Hollister ‘97, 
_ broke the intercollegiate record 


Furnishings, 


; 


| 
| 


We make | 


Try our popular | 


AT STEINERT’S 


NEW YORK CITY 


! 


: 
' 
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YE OLDE ENGLISH 
FRAGKANT FOOD, FRAGRANT 
SURROUNDINGS, FRAGRANT MEMORIES 
28 W. 43d St.. next to Zolian Hall 


private familr: 
a1 BB. 


running water: home comforts: 
J 10, Monitor, 


St.. New York City. 


TWO attractively furnished rooms,with board, 
near Central Park. 
preferred. 4 West 95th St... 

208 WEST 71ST STREET 

Tnusually attractive single room in quiet, cool 

house. References essential. 


— — 


New York City. 


— ee _—_— — ee 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


POPOL Ot a 


THE NEE DL EC RAFTERS © 
are prepared to fill individual orders for 


handworked articles of superior design. 
FINE HOSIERY CALITY UNDERW _— | 


MISS SUSIE BAKER 
, 603 Granite Bldg. Rochester, N. _Y¥. 


Style Shoes| of Quality 
Schmanke’s Boot Shop 


1480 Dewey Ave., Cor. Ridgeway Ave. 


POWERS CANDY SHOP 


For a refreshingly cool half hour, visit our 
remodeled shop. 
Light Lunches: Morse’s Milk 
Chocolates 
45 CLINTON AVE. SO. Next to Temple Theater. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 


FURS 


The prestige of our Fur 

Department throughout 

New England has been 

achieved by years of ex- 

perience in offering Furs 

of Quality, Reliability 
and Style. 


J. E. PALMER CO. 


043 Congress Street 
PORTLAND, ME. 


Ice Cream, 


Welcome to 
Portland! 


And to Eastman’s 


Our Cool, Delightfully Cozy Res- 
taurant Affords Tourists and 
Others an Ideal Place to Secure 
a Light Luncheon or a Hearty 
Dinner. 


MAINE 


PORTLAND 


The Store of 
Progress and Service 


Kuppenheimer Clothes 
Hats Shoes 
Comparative Quality 


BENOIT’S 


278 MIDDLE ST., PORTLAND. fo =O 


Haskell & Jones Company | 


SPECIALIZING 
HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
CLOTHES 


Knox Hats Manhattan Shirts 


and 


, 
' 
| 
i 


DESIRABLE single room. for business woman: | 
40th | 


Business lady or gentleman — 


I 
i 


~ HANDKERCHIEFS 
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PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Mnf ~ ee 


\) 


Wear CHESTER NEGLIGEE SUSPEND- 
ERS with a loose belt—have comfort 
and good appearance. 


MEN—yYou Will Like These 
“Invisible” Summer SUSPENDERS |} 


—They can be conveniently ad- 
justed when in use, having a 
self-adjusting hitch at the 
sides that insures satisfactory 
fit, freedom and comfort. 


Worn Under the Shirt—Keeps It 
Much Smoother and Cleaner Than 
“Outside” Suspenders. 


PRICE 65c 
Ee 


aS Rae YAIRID) 


PROVIDENCE. R. IL. 


~ 


OM vour property is a duty. 


| tools to work with. 


present 


of 


} 
' 
; 


! The Finishing Touch 
of a Costume 


She who is correctly clad knows 
how necessarv a handkerchief is 
to complete the ensemble. 


Our assortment includes scores 
of different ideas that are jovs to 
the feminine eye. A wide price 
range— 


Te to $5 


YOU SHOULD SEE THEM | 


Sadding’s 


__ PROVIDENCE 


| CGhy y) 
DIT TER-SWEET 
CHOCOLATES 


ackertig 
The Small Grand 


AFTER ninety-five years’ experi- 
ence in the building of -piano- 
fortes, Chickering & Sons have 
developed the Small- Grand to 
a high degree of excellence. 


Come in and hear the Small’ 
Granu. Its tone quality and per- 
fect action will delight you. 


The\Supreme American Art Product 
Priced at $800 in Mahogany 


UVES] 


PROVIDENCE 


8 STORES 
PROVIDENCE _ 


KEEPING UP | REPAIRS 


At GIBSON’S 


we Ce 


allowed to go to waste. 
be easily managed by 

(often by the 
We have the tools, right | 
in quality and at prices as low as can be under | 
conditions. 

BELCHER & LOOMIS HARDWARE CoO., 
83-91 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 


oe ee 


__ LOWELL, MASS. 


——e 


The only store in Lowell selling all three— 
VICTROLAS, GRAFANOLAS, 
AND EDISONS 


Hear these three side by side. a. 


_— 


| For the lingerie gown, long silk gloves | 


MONUMENT SQUARF, PORTLAND. MAINE. | 


J.A.MERRILL & CO. 


Jewelers 
Maine Tourmalines—Gifts 
' 508 CONGRESS 


ST. PORTLAND, MAINE | 


‘When You Want Music 


REMEMBER THE 


(G. BCHIRMER) 
’ 
517 CONGRESS ST. 


A most convenient music store in town. 


\z. & L 


| 404 Middlesex 


Boston Music Company: 8: 


A complete, modern department store | 


| For 53 years a factor in Portland's business life. 


__ POBTLAND. MAINE 
WE STRIVE TO SATISFY 


CROPLEY & ANDE RSON. 


510 CONGRESS STREET 
PORTLAND. MAINE 


~ 


/ 


Specializing 
Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes 
and Hosiery | 
Cowen’s Corset Shop 


688 CONGRESS STREET 
| partiand, Maine, opposite Congress Square Hotel. 


| Ivy corsets and brassieres; exierienced Otters ip 


uttenduns e 


| 


to be present. 
a gradu-. 


Congress Square Lunch Rooms 
G. LANGLEY, +s Manager 


p ¥ 
56 & 7 Forest Avenue 615 Congress Street 
PORTLAND, MAINE — 


“WADSWORTH LUNC HEON 


Opposite Public Library 606 Congress St. 
Luncheons served from 11:39 to 2 o'clock 
HOME-( COOKED FOOD 


: —_— 


he is | 
who) 
for. 


the half-mile, a record afterward held | 
by Meredith and Jones, will be at the | 


school, in all probability. Thomas 


Nelson Perkins, 


Assistant Secretary | 413-415 North Street 


of War during the war, has been asked | 


to attend, but has not replied as yet. 


4 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
HENRY KAHL 
FOOTWEAR 


Pe EE OOO 


Blaisdell's Block 


WwW. H. SHEDD 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
76 Plunkett Street 


“GROCERS 


| OF Merrimack Street 


| 


“YOU 


». NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


| 


_ BUTTER 


398 STATE 


in white, black and colors 
LADIES’ SPECIALTY SHOP 
BARTER, 133 Merrimack \ Street 


HEAD & SHAW 


MILLINER? _ 161 Central Street 


MILLARD F. WOOD 


Diamonds, Watches, J ewelry 


104 MERRIMACK STREET 


Buy your canning supplies at 
ADAMS 


HARDWARE & PAINT CO. 
‘St. Tel. 1215 


HARRY C. KITTREDGE 


Stationery, Blank Books, Office Supplies. 
Sonora and Crescent Phonographs. | 


15 CENTRAL STREET 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 


37 Merrimack Square 
Telephone Lowell 1648 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


“THE SHU -FIX SHOP 


SAMUEL FLEMMING 
131 Middle St. 


ELECTRIC SHOP 
ELECTRIC FANS FROM $3.66 TO $20.00 
62 Central Street Tel. 1317-¥ 


F. D. MUNN & SON 
ae Bridge Street 
CROWN CONFECTIONERY CO. 


LOWELL 


_ SALEM, MASS. 


——— =. 


LEWANDOS 


Cledners—Dyers—Launderers 
72 Washington Street 
Telephone Salem 1800 
CAN RELY _ON LEWANDOS" 


EGGS CHEESE 

Spring Valley Dairy Products 
You must be satisfied 

VAN DYK’S 

KINGDON, “DISTRIBUTOR” | 
STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 


123 Church Street 
Telephone New Haven 1015 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS" 


A 
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&, 


Nething should be | 
Many small jobs can |! 
the man of the house | 
woman) if they have the right | 


317 WESTMENSTER ST. 


[e 
BROOKS’ 
NEW RESTAURANT 


In the shopping district at 


maintainine the same policy of good wholesome 4 
food that prevails in our Restaurant at 


85 WESTMINSTER ST REET 


Old-fashioned Strawberrr Shortcake with 


Whipped Cream—Delicions Ice Cream 


' 


} 


C. E. BROOKS CO. | 


Choice Meats, Fruit and 
Fancy Groceries 


53 Werbosset Street "Phens Union 1432 


| 
| 
= | 


| utation 
prices, 


| 
| 
| 


The Cotton Goods Shop 


ADAM KNOX 


115 MATHEWSON STREET 
Evérything in 
COTTON PIECE GOODS, 
BEDWEAR AND TOW ELS 


This business 


, is being built up upon our rep- 
or 


reliable merchandise at honest 


WALK-OVER SHOES 
WALK-OVER 
BOOT SHOP 


For Women 
and Men 


~80 WESTMINSTER STREET, PROVIDENCE 


Buy Peirce Shoes and 


Hosiery 
If You Want the Best Moderately Priced 
THOS. F. PEIRCE & SON 


SULLIVAN COMPANY 


FINE 


BANISTERS SHOES 


159 WESTMINSTER STREET 
SHOES AND HOSIERY 


For Men and Women 
FRED 8s. FENNER 


Clothing, Hats and Furnishings for 


Browning, King & Co. 


Westminster and Eddy Streets 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL 
“THE STORE OF THE TOWN” 


Men, Boys and Children 


“YOU CAN 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 
137 Mathewson Street 
Telepbone Union 907 
RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


Burgess 
Street 


heer sermon 
wheter = 


4300 
WHAT CHEER BREee COCO cHEEe 


“ee 


Broad. Pearl 


“The Laundry That Satisfies” — 


Telephone Unton 512 


JONES’S ARCADE 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Employees share profits, 


_ MERIDEN; CONN. _ 


JAMES F. GILL ie 
HIGH GRADE PIANOS AND PLAYERS 
Sheet Music and Musecal Merchandise 


BARKER & FINNEGAN, 
CLOTHIERS — FURNISHFRS 


_ HARTFORD, CONN. 


Re i RO cc MR, A A: eS ln Ale Mls. le ys ae Al ae ae yl. 


=) EVERYONE LIKES 


OUR CANDIES 


And we carry al! the popular 
makes. Always fresh and deli- 
cious. .And such a splendid range 
of prices, much lower than the 
average Candy Shop. Anvrone 
who has once tried our candy al- 
ways comes back for more. 


| Sage Allen & Co. 


—— 
ane ee ee 


“ The ema of Beale? 


Quick, Efficient 

Printing Service 

the Specialty of 
THE BUREAU PRESS 


COURANT BUILDING, 
HARTFORD, CONN 


1488 


Give a Thought to 


Telephone c “harter | 1485-— 
OUR SEMI- ANNUAL 
SHIRT SALE y 


WwW ITLL PAY You 
Stackpole Moore Tryon Co. 


_.___—s«dASS Asylum Street at Trumbull = 


Reduced Prices on 
Two-Piece Knicker Suits 
SIZES 8-18 


GEMMILL BURNHAM &CO.,, Ine. 


66 Asylum Street HARTFORD, CONN, 


Hanan Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Boys’ 


James Lawrence & Son 
_ 753 MAIN STREET 


re -_——— —_———_eD 


Special Summer Sales 
NOW GOING ON 


A. L. Foster Co. 


27 STORES—45-55 ASYLUM STREET 
Unusually Good Looking 


SU MMER 
DRESSES 


the Louise Shop 


69-71 PRATT STREET 


The New , Cool, Airy 
Summer Deesses of 
French Voiles and 
Anderson Ginghams 
are attracting many 
women. 


The Truke Horsfall Company 


The Flint Bruce Co. 


COMPLETE HOUSE and 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


Goods as. Represented 
108 ASYLUM ST. 150 TRUMROLE sf. 


M. J. BURNHAM 


WEST HARTFORD CENTER 


THE STORE OF INDIVIDUAL 
SERVICE, QUALITY GOODS 
AND COURTEOUS TREATMENT 


CLAPP & TREAT, Inc. 
Hardware 


Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ 
Supplies 


Sporting Goods Marine Hardware 
68 STATE STREET. HARTTORD 
WARRANTED 


TOOLS 
For All Trades 


The TRACY, ROBINSON 
& WILLIAMS CoO. 


78-80 Asylum Street 


—— 


A Place That Is Agreeably Different 


WARE’S BUSINESS MEN’S LUNCH 
86 Pear! Street Boom 8 


Isaac A. Allen, Jr., Inc. 
ARCHITECTS | 
904 904 Main Street, HARTFORD. t_D. CONN. 
BEARDSLEY & BEARDSLEY 
INSURANCE 
__70 MAIN STREET 
HARRY D. HITCHCOCK 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 


AND REPAIRING 
45 Preston Street Tel. Connection / 


VAN: HATS 


‘100 ASYLUM ST. 
DON’ DOOLITTLE 


COOMBS 
Leading Florist 


TWO STORES: 741 Main — 364. Asyium 


SELECI MEATS 
GROCERIES 


WOODLAND GROCERY 


LOUIS H. BIRCH, Propriet 
178 Ashley Street 


JULIUS J. SEIDE 
INSURANCE 
756 MAIN STREET 


ee 
ne 


Classified Advertising Charge 


20 cents an agate lines 
> 


the line. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


U.S.A., FRIDAY, JULY : 


25, 1919 


SAL ADVERTISING, CLASSIFIED UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


RGH, PA. 


: CI : I OP 

: nd Distinctive 
nd Children’s 

iz Apparel 


enn Avenue 
Joseph Horne’s — 


Printing Co. 


HIGH GRADE 
FOLDERS 
LEAFLETS 


ny bh 7 , e 
( 
: <pae 


; 


_ COLUMBUS, gl 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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| Cha roms vn 


104 N. HIGH STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Our Great August Fur Sale 
Saves vou 20 to 40% 


a> VIILSS 
’ 


— 


S 
) 


PRICE LISTS. 


St. Phone 437 Court 


SBURGH(Pa.) | 


INTERESTED 


8 the element of considera. 
a jewelry store on the 
excessive ground-floor 
. &9 that customers may 
muine Diamonds, Watches 
Sible prices to actual ' 
or credit. WILKINS. 
rg life Bidg.. Liberty 
ntrance 219 Sixth St. _ 


AWSTHORNE | 
ISING ART {8 


JSON BUILDING, 
2805 Court 


MONDS 

oM THE CUTTERS 
BERTS & SON CO. 
eet, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
& BRO. CO. 
rocers 
VEGETARLES 


—— A 


* Submit 
Ec ° R ATORS 
Tiiceaches 
_ Wall en 
LEARZOF 


; Phone Locnst 1269 
1 KEL’S SONS 
YRS 

=R. STREET 
iS URGH, PA. 


BEE 


K FINISHING 
Avalon, Pa. 
on Request 


- MeFARLAND 
a NERY 


iy 
wee 


,% 


— 


LEY. PA. 


ne: 


2 


Motions, Toys 
LN HIGHWAY 
EY. —. 


>S A —e~ 


SEY 2 


Erie, Pa. 


ome ee 


S WILLING'S 
’ SHOP 
rork and Gifts 
ERIE, PA. 
2 HO P 
intk peereet 


s.E. Creed A 
i Floral Co. 


pp 
fos 
a 


CLECKNER 


n and Children 
LAND STREETS 


“Harrisbu rg, Pa. 


: D, MASS. 


LUNCH 
on Street 
ES & WALLACE 


Bt restaurant for regular 
2 


\NDOS 
Launderers 
prrect 


ON" LEWANDOoS" 
ind Hosiery 


REPAIRING 
1AYNES CoO., 
parece, 4 
rt Printery 
ne | NG 
you want it 

River 1ASO | 


eating Co., Inc. 


i x 


ay ‘ 


O WERS, 
HOSE, etc, 


Hardware Co. 
7 nbridge. Mas. 


underers 
Avenue 
oa" 


See AN Dos” 


“7 5 & 
~~ 


Painting 


Jeakins Arcade 


__ | Red Cross Shoes 


DRY CLEANERS--DYERS 


Roth Phones State and Fourth | 
5738 N. 


LET US RELIEVE 


CciumbusDry Goods © 


High Street at Spring 
A MODERN DEPARTMENT STORE| 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
We believe this to be | 


_ “The Best Place To Shop. After All” | 
THE FRENCH SHOP 


A New Shop for Women 
2nd Floor Citizens Bank Bidg., Columbus, Ohio. 


Outer Garments of Distinction and 
Exclusiveness 
JEANETTE GLADDEN 


MOTHER 


pe 
| 


| 


True to Its Name 


DRY GOODS 


MOREHOUSE-MARTENS 


— 


| 60 

North 
High 
Street 


67 | 
South 
High 
; | Street. 
COLUMBUS | 
THE W. C. MOORE CO. 
Furniture, Rugs, Draperies 
| Lighting Fixtures 
“The cheapest that is good to the 


| best that is made” 
Moderate Prices 


SOUTH HIGH NEAR MAIN) 


SHOES 


| 


; 
; 


Watches 


Hanan Shoes 


Wealk-Over 
Shoes 


For Men and Women 
39 N. High Street 
COLUMBUS, O. 


THE 


Erner & Hopkins Co. 


55-57 E. Chestnut St. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND 
APPLIANCES 
We sell SIMPLEX Electric Cleaners 
and U NIVERSAL Irons eke 
Mrs. Geo. F. Sherman 
MULTIGRAPRING ADDRESSING COPYING 
TYPEWRITING MAILING LISTS 
Citizen 7816 Bell M-7811 
‘THE THOMAS MAILING COMPANY 


f12 Chamber of Commerce Building 


-- 


| TAIL ORS for MEN and WOMEN 
The Heizer Printing Co. 


has a complete line of Advertising 
Novelties, Fans and Calendars 
838 South High Street Citz. 32833 


‘MISS S. E. HOFFMANN 


Stationery and Engraving 
147 EAST STATE STREET 
COLUMBTS, OHIO 


| “Main ‘R357 
_ {HE BUCKEYE TENT, 
| & MFG. CO. 


AWNINGS, TENTS, WATER-PROOF COVERS 
Citizen 8887 Bell M-3166 


__ 0. 8, 7805 
AWNING 


‘THE BANCROFT BROS. Co. 


Hallmark Jewelers 


“If yon want the best. go to Bancroft's”’ 
138 140 North High Street 


BUDD & CO. 
JEWELERS 


Main 951 23 No. High St. Citz. 9502 


THE 
PARISIAN DYE HOUSE 


14 EAST SPRING STREET 
_ Bell. Main 1715 . c itizens 8715 


Laundry and ‘Dry Cleaning 


CAPITAL CITY - TROY LAUNDRY 
AND DRY CLEANING COMPANY 
Main 2527. Cit. 11196 — 


. — came 
- —— nena - — — ~~ ee = ~ 
—— ae - SN 


LYNN, MASS. 
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Hodgkins’ Shoe Store | 
SHOES ,..7% 


Entire Family 
J.C. PALMER, Manager 26 Market St. 


Established 1865 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—~Dyers—-Launderers 
22 Munroe Street 
Telephone Lyon 1860 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOos" | 


MADGE EVANS' TAILORED HATS 
for JUNIORS--Sold exclusively at 
GODDARD BROS. 

76 88 Market Street, LYNN. MASS. 


Automobile Parties 
Accemmodated 


HUNTT’S GRILL 


0 Kaljiroed Ave. 
Centrai By 


COAL 


Apthractte and Bituminous and Wood 
APRAGL EE. HUEED. STEVENS & 
KREWHUALL. ime. & Coatral Square. 


JULY 
'NOW IN 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and beard: 


Decorators 


Na rlo 2689 


15008 Detroit Ave., 


17114 Detroit Ave, 


- - 
ieee 


Lt a 
11 Willow Bt, 


OUR ANNUAL 


SALES 
PROGRESS 


A series of specially planned 
sales, for which new mer- 
chandise was secured at 
manufacturers’ and import- 
ers’ clearances. Also, many 
seasonable articles from our 
recular stocks, marked down. 

Our July sales will continue 
throughout the month, with 
new offerings almost every 
day. 


_ 


The Thompson- Hudson Co.,| | 


SUMMIT AND ADAMS STS. 
TOLEDO. OHIO 


SEWING MACHINES 
SOLD-———-RENTED———-—- REPAIRED 


VY OU ING’S 1706 ADAMS 


Both Phones 
Try the New “ELDREDGE” 2 Spool 


ss 


No Bobbins to Wind fe 
Onr Hemstitching and atid paul Please Yon | THE FRANC EDA C AFETERIA. 


DAINTY LINGERIE 
KING’S SHOP 


503- 
Northern 


DAINTY LINGERIE 


THE ESTHER MERRILL SHOP 
634 Acklin Avenue 
Retween Parkwood and Scottwood 


The Reliable e Laundry 
Dry Cleaning Company 


ly washings, finished or roughdried our 


505 Madison Arenue 
National Bank Building 


——-—--- --- 


Fami 
spec ialty 
Our dry cleaning is absolutely odorless. 
|Home 2288 Bell. A. F. Wunderlich. Mer. 


Pianos Pianola Pianos 
VICTROLAS AND RECORDS 


‘The W hitney & Currier Company | 
___ New Building, Adams and Huron Streets. 
"FINE PRINTS. REPRODUCTIONS AND 

OIL PAINTINGS 

HAND CARVED FRAMES AND NOVELTIES 
STUDIO OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


MOHR ART GALLERIES 


915 MADISON AVE. __ 
Tailor and Shirtmaker > 


RANNOW 
815 MADISON AVENUE 


VANITY FAIR LUNCH ROOM 


331 Huron Street 
COMFORTABLE PLACE TO EAT 
AND REST 


zy. F. Bankey & Son, Grocers 
2163-65 Ashland Avenue 


Home 7922-7923 | 
MRS. J. B. FREEMAN 
OF “THE FLOWERS” 
Say it With Flowers 
836 Superior Street. Both phones Main 527. 


DIAMONDS 
Jewelry Emblems 


HASTEN TO HEESEN 
815 Summit Home Phone Main 472 


THE TORII GIFT STUDIO 


saeciaanleds GIFTS THAT ARE USEFUL 
1E MISSES CANNIFF 


821 West ironecnal Avenue, 
GIFTS FOR EVERY OCCASION 


THE GIFT SHOP 


820 SUPERIOR STREET 


—————— LL 


ene 


COOL, 


Silverware 


RUGS,CURTAINS,FURNITURE | 


Wall Papers—House Painting 
RADCLIFFE CO. 220-222 Superior Street 
TOLEDO, OHIO Os 
INSURANCE—Nellie E. High 


H. P. Main 2000 918 Ohio Building 


at ee ee ee 


FOARD’S CAFETERIA 
Tasty Foods—Quick Service—Cleanliness 
239 STPERIOR STREET 
Just off Madison 


~ HOME MADE CANDIES 


SUTTONS’ 227 SUPERIOR 


CLEVELAND. O. 


Bell-Collingwood 335 | 


TOLEDO, OHIO | 


| The 


| 


| 
i” 


| 


i 


(A Rest, A Cooling Drink, Ice Cream | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


! 
' 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 


|THE REST 
(COMBINED WITH 
SERVIC E 


iJ. W. BROWN vE 


| 751-753 Woodward Ave. 


288 TUXEDO AVE.. 


' 
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THE DEL PRADO 


4209 FUCLID AVE. 


High Class 
Apartments 


DINING HALL IN CONNECTION 


VICTORIA RESTAURANT 
For Ladies and Gentlemen 
40 EUCLID ARCADE, CLEVELAND, o. 
Hiome Made Pastry Our Specialty 
MAYDOLE & McMULLEN, Props. 


The Biggar Printing C ompany 


2056 East Fourth Street, Cleveland 
Type Setting and Electrotypes for Advertisers 
Printing and B inding 


The Euclid Doan Men’ s Apparel Shop| 
10521 Euclid Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
THE CROMWELL CROOKS CO. 


Multigraphing— Addressing —Mailing 
446 The Arcade CLEVELAND. 0. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Finsband and wife with 
private family preferred; terms must 
be reasonable. Address B&s, Monitor Office, 
Boston 


LAKEWOOD, OHIO 
Estimates Furnished 
s4INTING 
Pricrtns FRAMING 
APERING 
LAKEWOOD WALL 
11816 Detroit Ave. ‘ Marlo 3850 — AEE 
BARTHOLOMEW & BRUM, AGIM 
COR. DETROIT AND BELLE AVE 
Fancy and Staple Groceries and Meats | 
LAKEWOOD, O 
LAKEWOOD GIFT SHOPPE 
and WOMAN’S EXCHANGE 
CHINA DECORATORS 
14606 Detroit Avenue Marlo 1642 3 | 
Try CORE LL S STU DIO 
for your Photographic Work 
LAKEWOOD. 0 
SEILER & TAYLOR 
FINE FOOTWEAR 


CROFTS CASH GROCERY 
199044 Detroit Ave. Marlo 2508 
FANCY GROCERIES © QUALIFY MEATS 
_ouality Service -Courteousness _ 


AKRON, me ie 
DODGE 


STORE BINCE 


BO LOL LL 


“A FURNITURE "m4" 
Furniture and Curtains 
Rugs, Stoves and Dinner Ware 


Aeolian-Vocalion Phonographs 
AKRON, OHIO 
FALCH & FALCH he 


THE MEN’S STORE 
Furnishers, Matters and Clothiers 


88 E. Mill Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Highland 496-1 


Lakewood, Ohio | 


| 8a Floor. 


I TABLE D'HOTE LUNCH, 506. 


SERVICE 
j 
| Cadillac 114 


| 


| 


| 
| Ugbt "tanner K apartments. 


PAPER CO. 


| 136-138 West High Street 
| ENDURING QUALITY FURNITURE. 


Westwood Realty Co. 


P. N. 


Ee David Whitney Building 


small son desire room | 
DECORATORS 
| 20 Adams Avenue West 


| BLUE PRINTING 


| pe phones: Hell 43 430 und 4 45175 Llome 400 


| Phone 262. 


Groceries. 
We deliver—Gire us a call 


LIMA, OHIO 
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‘‘New House of Bluem” 
DRY GOODS | 

and | 
Ready-to-Wear | 


DETROIT, MICH. 


You'll be delighted with our new stock 
of flowered and figured georgettes, 
beautiful sports silks, taffetas. satins 
and organdies. Come and see the new 
Fall neckwear. 


ew Verk Shobs. dng 
very thing fdérthe Dress~ 


~ 


CORNER 
244 WOODWARD AVENUE 


DETROIT 


| 
MARKET AND ELIZABETH | 


a 


J. H. BASDEN 


911 8. COLLETT STREET 
We carry a complete line of 
Meats, Fruits, Vegetables | 
vel, Main OF | 


YOUNG MILLINERY 


10 Clifford Street 


Right Quality, Right Style, 


THE RUSSEL COMPANY 
OTA 250-254 Woodward Ave., DETROIT 


| Our stock of the season’s smartest models tn 
| Coats, Suits, Dresses. Furs, etc.. is most com- 
| Dlete. Our standards of strle. quality and 


valne will delight the woman of discriminating 


Right Hats at Right Prices 


Rasa Lima Ohio | t28t¢ and_goot_intement. 
a HUGHES & SON: L ORE EK HAT SHOP 
JEWELERS 


“The Tiffany of Lima” : NOW G OOD SUMMER §S ‘1 § LES 


135 N. Main Street RETWEEN SEASON PRICES 
Exclusive I 120 Farmer § Street. oF LORE EB. 


Reliable 


Front lace corsets and back lace corsets 
Petticoats made to — 
| CORA A. KER 
| 313 David Whitney Building. DE TROIT, MICH. 


THE CARTEN SHOP—Farmer &t. 
| River. A lovely 
georgette and crepe de chine, 
| necks. Special ralnes ™~ gloves, 

‘Tiffany C’’ hosiery. 


MME. SMITH-REUTTER 


MILLINERY 


1529 Jefferson Ave. __, SOSA Ga: 
HARRY P. WATSON 
860-862 Kercheval Avenue Hickory 600 | 
Ladies’ and Men’s Furnishings 


‘po. L REPAIR SHOP—All kinds of dolls re- 
paired, eyes reset and parts furnished; complete 
line of new dolls and doll clothing. 365 MichJ- 
| en Aven. Detroit, Mich, Cherry 1026 a. 

WORKS OF ART 
Pictures, Frames and Art Mirrors 
JAMES E. HANNA’‘&€ BROS. 
206-7 David Whitney Bldz.. DETROIT Sate 


POPULAR FOR ITS HOME COOKING 
Frequented by people of refinement 
126% W. HIGH STREET 
Second Floor 


The Harry Thomas Grocery 
The Quality Grocers 


Fresh Meats, Dressed Poultry, Ete. 
206 and 208 WEST MARKET ‘STREET 
Phone » Main 4947 


MILLINERY 


GLOVER & WINTERS CO. 
LET US SERVE YOU 


at Grand 


in high and low 
sweaters and 


LIMA, OHIO. 


Neuman Kettler. 


232 NORTH MAIN STREET 


DETROIT, MICH. 


“HOUSES BUNGALOWS 


Service--Quality-- Satisfaction 


RA L L 
ORRECT 
LEANER 


1606 Woodward Ave. Market 2106 
1934 Grand River Ave. : Garfield 872 


BROSSY’S 


French Dyers, Cleaners 
Est. 1861 
Faded Carpets, Rugs, Drapes, Plumes, 
Garments, dyed mode shades. 


Gowns, Gloves, Portieres, Clothing Dry 
Cleaned. Write for Prices. etc. 
984-986 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT 
Phone Grand 4500 


Phone Glendale 4473 


IMLAY’S 


'GARMENT CLEANING & DYEING CO. 
433-435 GRAND RIVER AVENUE 
Goods Called for and Delivered 


RUG CLEANING 
100% clean at the . 


Star Carpet Cleaning Company 
. J. Trudell, Mgr. 50 MT. ELLIOTT AVE. 
Telephone Bégeweod 3401-2 


~ Hickey's 


Exclusive Dealers in Hickey-Freeman Clothes | 
Clothing, Furnishings, Hats & Shoes_ 


1972 Grand River 


Garfield 981. 


FLATS LOTS 


BUCY AND SELL 
BETWEEN 
DETROIT AND mala CLEMENS 
LAKE SHORE | DRIVE | 

GORDON’S 
at JEFFERSON BEACH | 


| Works: 
Mich. 


or a Light Lunch. 


GOLDENROD 


(CREAMED) | 


BUTTERMILK 


Light Breakfast Lunch 


183 Griswold. opp. Miles Theater. 144 Wayne 
_ DETROIT 0. G BURLAGE, Prop. — 
Groceries and Meats 


W. P. ALLEN & SON. 
2828 WOODWARD AVE.. DETROIT, MICH. 


Hem 


OF MEAT PRODUCTS | 
COURTESY AND QUICK | 
IS THE BASIS OF MY SUCCESS | 
“THE WHITE MEAT MARKET” | 
Hem. 4453 | 


GRADE 


201-203 Woodward Ave., 
—— MICH. 


© 


? 
Grimshaw & Stevens 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Clothiers, oF urnishers and Hatters 
> 1IS.4;rand River Avenve, 
STORES +4 (;riswold Street 


324 Wood ward Ave. 


GROCERIES AND MEATS 


THEODORE M. GRAY 
G rand 3. 4, 5 or 6 6 


BUTTON’S GROCERY 


DETROIT . Hemlock 554 
CENTRAL LUNC H CLUB 


Home Baking and Cooking 
Lancheon 1} a. to p. m.. except Sundays 715 Woodward Avenue 
2135 Woodward Ave. Detroit. Mich. | CONGDON & RUSSELL 
BELLTRAMINI AND RUSH AUTO PAINTERS AND TRIMMERS 
°Nf Woodward near Hote}! ce nter. and Cars Repnaired—-RKepair Work a Specialty 
1631 Woodward near Boulevard. Detroit New and Custom Work 
1) INNER, Satisfied Cc ustomers Our Best Advertisement 
. ; Daslight Fire-Proof Building Phone Main 4666 
The Ferris-Crane Printing Co, ; —® Winder cor. John R. St.. Detroit, Mich. 


404 Marquette Building. Detroit, — TIR E 5 T U BES 


pevette Bath Cad. "" The M. AY W. Tire Co. 


1311 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


CHARLES W. WARREN & CO. 


Diamonds Pearls Jewelry 


Watches Silverware 


104-306 Washington Boulevard 
Ip Weenaee prcese Building 


GHI KAY&(o 
DETROIT 


JEWELERS 
Woodward Avenne at Grand River 


REMINGTON SHEET METAL 
HEATING CO, 
| Plumbing and tieating Estimates 
| 14% Ruena Vista W.. Highland Park. 
29046.W. Royal Oak, Mich., phone Royal Oak 127. 


AUDITS—SYSTEMS 


For Commercial and Other Organizations 


| 
| West 


? 
-~ tt 
ea 


T5e. 


JOHN BR. MOSS 
QUICK PRINTER 


45 State Street 


Cherry 4150 


PRINTING CO. 


j 
| 
FO Larned Street. West. Detroit. Mich. 


LL. M. RANSOME L 
HAT SHOP 


Cal) 


BLAND 


DETROIT 
DETROIT PROPERTY 


is a paying investment 
JOHN L. FRESHEL 
GENERAL REAL ESTATE 
507 Majestic Bldg. - Cad. 
ROOMS with or without private bath; 


APAKIMENT HOTEL 
4 Watson Street 


& SCHROETER 

WALL PAPER DRAPERIES | 

UPHOLSTERING 
Detroit, Mich. 


4993 
also | 


ew 


480L. A & 


BREDE 


Hemlock 


WINDOW SHADES 


|SERV-U SHOE 


John R. Moss. Prop. 
43 State Street 


REPAIR SHOP | 
Cad. 114% 
We call for and deliver 


| 
| 


Books of Account opened, adjusted, closed. 
Income Tax Returns, Inventories, Analyti- 
cal and Departmental Reports, Ete. 


A. F. THAYER 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Dime Eank Bidg., DETROIT. MICH, 
CHARLES W. HERBST 


TAILOR 
Detroit 


102 Proadway. 
CHAS. A. VITALE 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Latest Styles in Sults and Dresses 
__ 66 Empire Blag.. DETROIT. Matin 2921 


ne ene eee ee 


be if, Ou. 


We Can Save You Money on Furalture 
UMNER COMPANY 
| Corner tt rhigan and Fourth Ave. 


._ Detroit. Mich 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


A.L. GU E NTNE R 
Silverware Headquarters 
ALVIN PLATE 
1847 ROGERS BROS, 
COMMUNITY PLATE 
HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER INLAID 
20 N. Phelps 8t. 
WEICHMAN'’S 
Pictures and Frames 
516 Market Street wots Bhs 
PRINT ING CO. 
PAPER—ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
B; Dollar Kank Building _ 


ee oe 


aad 


This Sekine: by Pa hehaatinin 
Your Wearing Apparel at 


HAN Kk K’S The Smart Stylé Popular 


Price Store 
MAIN STREET, 


ee me 


CITY BLUE 
: COR. 12TH — eee, 
THE KERMIN LUNCH ROOM 
of Crisp Corn Stick Fame 
4TH & RACE 
THE GIFT STORE ~~ 


+ Ame Se eee eee 


a 


MARION, O. 


DETROIT. : 


The Goodwin Corset Shop: 


array of the new blouses, | 


of Quality for Men, Boys and Girls 


Submitted. 


,\ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


EDliggabarg 


 Charlé: g 
Real Estate. Loans. 

Renting insurance 
NOTARY PUBLIC 
826 Third Street 
Phone Lincoln 927 
MILW AU KEE, W ISCONSIN 


GERRETSON COMPANY 
“Milwankee’s Foremost Fashion Center’ 
Serviceable and distinctive Ready-to- 

Wear Apparel at prices that are 
ALWAYS moderate. 
SILKS—CORSETS—UNDERMTSLINS 
—-MILLINERY—FU RS—GLOVES—~ 
NECKWEAR—TOILET GOODS. ETC. 


E. WELKE CO. 
“The House of 


Roses”’ 


752 Upper Third Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Loveland Floral Company 
: Prompt Attention to All Orders Z 
| 
ide 4 
| 


IOBBY RAILWAY EXCHANG 1. BUILDING 
MILWAUKEE, WI 
Tel. Broadway 12 1 


~The Grace Cleaning ‘She: 
FOR WOMEN’S WEARING APPAREL 
GRACE M. YOSS, 381 Jefferson St. 
FREDERICKA PLUCKHAN : 


Corsets and Blouses 
Special attention given to corset fitting 


THE CORSET SHOP 
409 Milwaukee St.. MILWAUKEE 


Fritzel & Schlueter 


Custom Tailors 


“Our collars hug the neck” 
Telephone Broadway 2676 


79 Wisconsin St., Rm. 402 Iron Block | 
MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


| 


GREAT FALLS,MONT 


a ~ Dee Coe eet. ote 


THE MECCA INN 


ne Confectionery 
Dainty Lunches 
Fountain Drinks 


Fi 


JULE A. WELLS, Manager 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
_GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


‘Corirad Banking Ga 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 


Capital $250,000 00 


Interest Paid on Time Certificates 
_GRE. AT FAL L S, MONTANA 


H. J. SKINNER & SON 


FARM LOANS 
INSURANCE 
REAL ESTATE 


Room Ford Building 
Great Falls, Montana _ ce 


NQUET BRAND 
Dairy Products 


Milk, Cream, Ice Cream, Butter 
Falls, Mont. Phone 6763 


cox 


Webs 


Great 


Theodore S. Coy 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
| $30 Central Ave. Great Falls, Moat. 


The Gerald Cafe 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
WM. GRILLS, Proprietor 


217 Central Avenue, Great Falls, Mont. 


Vanghan Atlantic Laundry Co. 
NONE BETTER 


G. B. WHITEHILL, Manager 
MILWAUKEE 


Fei. Broadway 73 te Sa 


HOSCH BROS. Co. 


Hatters and Furriers 
92 WISCONSIN STREET 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS | 
Capper and Capper 


124 Wisconsin Street MILWAUKEE 


RACINE, WIS. 


COLLINS 


PLUMBING AND HEATING CO. 


306 Fifth Avenue South 
Telephone 154 


THE NATIONAL LAUNDRY CO. 
Tel. 209 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
The NEW EDISON 


THE GREAT FALLS PHONOGRAPH CO. 
11 Third Street, North 


HOTELS 


THE 
‘Manufacturers National 
Bank of Racine 


Capital and Surplus...... $450,000) {Bt fave 


We take pride in our 
large assortments of 
excellent Summer Underwear 

for ladies | 


SCHROED DER'’S in Racine 
ZAH N 2 | 


WESTERN 


sakiliiels pes 


are the Columbia Highway and the world- 
known Portland Hotel. Don't fail to visit 
both when in Portland, for they are 
unsurpassed. 


The Portland Hotel 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


RICHARD W. CHILDS, Manager 


July Clearing Sale | 


W ‘atch for Same 
GREAT FALLS,MONT 
The Store of Speciality 


Service for Men 
_|/ Women and Children 


aD 
‘a 


H. H. McCOLE 


French Dry Cleaner 
and ‘Tailor 


Great Falls Vulecanizing Co. 
W. S. HICKS. Prop. 
ONE OF THE BEST EQUIPPED SHOPS IN 
MONTANA 


Tires and Tire Accessories 
_§% 6TH STREET 8. 


Strain Brothers 


ATTENTION [| OURISTS 


While in Portland, Oregon 
VISIT 


Government Camp Hotel 


Southerly base of Mt. Hood 
Elevation 4000 ft, 


Home of the 


Huckleberry Pie 


L. F. PRIDEMORE, Proprieter 
P. O. Address Zig Zag, Ore. 
Daily Auto Stages Leave 

145 2nd St., Portland, 8 A. M. 
Phones Main 172, East 135 


a om 


J. T. HARRAH, Pres. GEO. F. STEAN, Mer. 


ROTEL COMMERCIAL 


Yakima, Washington 


Operated for the comfort and conrenience 
of its guests. Good service where real hos- 
pitality rules. 


Conveniently located on East Yakima Ave. 
140 rooms, 60 with bath. $1.00 and up. 

Central Washington's popular Cafe, Grill 
and Lunch Room. The Lunch Room open 
from 6 a. w. to 2 a. m. 


POPULAR PRICES 
MUSIC During LUNCH and DINNER Honors 


—THE BIG STORE— 


26 Complete Departments 
under one roof, 


Valley Meat Market 


THEO DULLUM 


FRESH AND CURED MEATS) 
FISH AND POULTRY 


PAGE MEAT COMPANY 
FRESH AND SALT MEATS 
DELICATESSEN 


Hotel Stewart 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Geary St., just off Union 
New steel and concrete struc Rog me SEO 
midst of theater, cafe and retail store Pn 
tricts. Homelike comfort rather than uno- 
necessary expensive luxury. Motor Bus 
weets all trains and steamers. 

Rates from $1.50 upward. 
Breakfast 40c and 75c. Lunch 60c (Sun- 
days 75c), Dinner $1.25 (Sundays $1. 50). 
Further particulars at any oftice. THUS. 

COOK & SON our special representatires. 


Phone 101_ 411 CENTRAL AVENTE | 


i 


Feiden’s Flower Shop | 
F. T. D. Florist | 


— 
4 losson 's 4th St., W. of Race, Cincinnati 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. CO. 


oem er greererenem ae ee ne —— ee nee Se ee 


THE CRAVENS-. KAUTZMAN co, 
Printers and Engravers 
8098 Main Street Tel. Canal 2879 
ARMSTRONG STATIONERY Co, 
PRINTERS AND STATIONERS 
4109 MAIN STREET 


COLORA DO. SPRINGS 
McCRACKEN & HUBBARD _ 
120.122 South Tejon Street 
Furniture—Rugs—Draperies 


eininibinineiteiniintae en a Ea 
G. W, BOWE RS 
_ Watches, Jewelry and Diamonds — 
K. DYE HOUSE 


Dry Cleavers 
EK. Center Street, Marion, Oo. 


LL BP LL LP 


V, 
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SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


T. B. 
| Vegetables: 


Fruits and 


“REAM & SONS ~Ureceriee. 
Ave. Both 


Meats. "5 Chestnut 


HARKIET N. VAN METER 
THE FLORIST 


Corner Spring and Ulgb 


R11 Central Avrenne 


Pfister-Pierce Bootery - 


GREAT FALLS | 


A New, Clean. Fireproof Hotel 


CHANCELLOR HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE « CITY’S CENTER 
SAN FRANCISCO 
All sunlit rooms with private bath 
_ $2 single, $2.50 double — Splendid Meals 


Leo Lebenbaum. Manager 


SHOES 


409 CENTRAL AVE. 


Wilson- Nordstrom 
SIGN AND AUTO PAINTING 


1M OTH STREET SO, Phone 6857 


Cascade Electric Company 


Flectrical Supplies—Contractors 
Phone 6634 504 Central Ave. 


| 
| 


\ 


é 


‘L. W. PALMER, Mgr. 


ee ee 


SAN DIEGO - _ _ CALIF 


Poa 


reel, 


King Genrye Borel 


Cor. 7th and E Sts. 
H. H. PETERS, Prop. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., FRIDAY, JULY 25, 1919 


Pa 1 gL}, RESTAURANTS AND: RESORTS 
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students; 60 per cent of the money 
was to go to existing institutions now 
working under the University of 


make a great effort to acquire suprem-, — though 
For | His 18 months in India he,spoke of | tiona! 
some time past a movement has been/as months of incessant labor, during!wr Fisher that his task is far from 


i 
! 


quiries. As was natural, the Leeds 
University officials were among the 


first to congratulate their vice-chan- 
cellor on his return home, the pro- 
chancellor (Mr. A. G. Lupton) prom- 
ising him plenty of werk in the time 
immediately ahead. Mr. Sadler went 
out to India as chairman of a royal 
commission, primarily to inquire into 
the wérking of thé Uniyersity of Cal- 
cutta; but it would appear, 
reply to the words of welcome spoken 
by Mr. Lupton, as if the mission as- 
signed to him had been extended, so 
as to include secondary as well as 
higher education in Bengal. 

In thanking those present, Mr. Sad- 
ler acknowledged his indebtedness to 
the court, the council, and his col- 
leagues in the Senate for their consid- 
eration toward him during an absence 


unexpectedly — prolonged. 


full hours each day. The commission 
represented Hindu opinion, Muham- 
madan opinion, the opinion of Euro- 
pean officials in India, and the judg- 
ment of four sent out to the Governor- 
General in Council a report dealing 
with the whole of secondary, techno- 
logical, professional; and university 
education in the presidency of Bengal, 
in a form which, on all fundamental 
matters, was absolutely unanimous. 
It had been. no small privilege to be 
allowed to be intimate with every side 
of life in Bengal] during the past criti- 
cal 18 months, within which the Sec- 


London, and 40 per cént to the estab- | retary of State and the Viceroy pre- 
lishment in the city of a bureau for| pared their report, and Lord South- 
external students. At this meeting, | borough and his committees prepared 


however, Sir Arthur Steel Maitland,| their scheme for the franchise and 
M. P., head of the department of over- |for the functions of government. 


A 


seas trade, attended and stated that | deeper movement of opinion existed in 


the amount eshould be. raised 
£500,000. P 

Sir Arthur is chairman of the Lon- 
don School of Economics, which will 
be the headquarters, when the prem- 
ises are extended, of the professorial 
teaching of commerce, and the fig- 
ures which have already been worked 
out show that the professorships and 
lectureships, without taking into ac- 
count the students’ fees, will amount 
to £17,000 a year. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the trustees of the fund of 
£500,000, which Sir Ernest Cassel 
has set aside for the teaching of com- 
merce and modern languages, as well 
as for the education of women and the 


higher training of workers, bas come 
to the assistance of the movement. 
Lord Haldane has informed the pro- 
moters of the commercia] scheme 
that they have allocated £150,000 for 
this purpose. They do so on the 
condition that the £150,000, which 
formed the other half of the origi- 
nal scheme, shall be collected by 
October, and that all the commercial 
teaching shall be housed under one 
roof. To this the university has 
agreed, the more so as about £50,000 
of the £150,000 required has been 
already promised by the banks, and 


higher education of Bengal; 


to ‘India, he supposed, than at any time 


for perhaps 100.years. 


Turning Toward India 


“Though India and Great Britain 
are,” he continued, “so extraordinarily 
different in many ways, this fact has 
deeply impressed me. Of all educa- 
tional matters which, during the past 
four and five years, have been dis- 
cussed around this table, not a single 
one failed to come up in the work of 
the commisson which discussed the 
not one 


‘single judgment of expert English 


ter, 


this without any appeal of any sort. | 


| 


high a mountain 


any normal child will 


| identified himself with the movement, 
object of put- | and it is thought that the whole sum 


will be forthcoming without a great 


time, and’ Sir Arthur Steel Maitland has now) 
'about 


statesmen of education, not one bit of 
experience of teachers in this country 
in science, technology, or the arts, 
was wasted upon us. Before I went 
to India, I thought it was the other 
end of the world. Really, it is next 
door, and one of our chief duties is 
to make this country realize that it 
is next door. No one can be in India 
without remembering what has been 
done for the country by the example 
and service of men from Oxford and 
Cambridge, from the Scottish univer- 


sities, and from London, both in its| 
older and its newer form. But I am| 


impressed by the fact that the new 
universities of Birmingham, Manches- 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and 
Bristol] are becoming more and more 
essential in molding the new ideas 
higher education throughout 


India. 


will go among the foreigners in Min- 
neapolis and will conduct classes in 
English, helping them to learn the 
ways and customs of this country. 
Problems which confront America in 
the industrial plants and mines are 


Insight 


Education and Industry 


“Without any change in loyalty to 
the older experience, men throughout 
India are beginning to feel that here 
in the new universities we have hit 
upon a form of constitution which 
works well in the modern state; that 
we have felt our- way to a right re- 
lation to.the central government of 
the country; that we are right, though 
fixed in great industrial and com- 
mercial centers, to hold up high the 
banner that for all, rich or poor, man 
or- woman, a liberal education is the 
essential thing for citizenship. It is 
possible, therefore, in universities of 


f difficulty. 


ee ee =. 


GEOGRAPHY STUDY 
METHOD CHANGED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


SYRACUSE, New York—A revised | 
method of studying geography is be- 


mittee of the Syracuse public schools. 
The object is to cease teaching dry 


the pupils’ future work. The com- 


mittee has found that as a rule a child | ‘"'* Kind more and more, to weave 
does not care how many miles long | ‘02¢ther the study of applied and pure 


a river in Asia is, or how m science in vocational training, so that 
in vette pr goed | conjunction with the industriea, 
whether a boundar ‘ ‘ with the State, and with the repre- 
a» wogery fs sentatives of Labor, we may serve the 
cause of industrial advance. 

“They in India feel that we are right 
in giving equal opportunity to men 
omg enllomeg and women; that we are right in feel- 

ew ing that education is not a thing that 


in knowing how a cedar swamp 
. t ny * 
changed into a city of 156,000 inhabi-| oon ree et ane yur eee ree at 


tants. That city is Syracuse. Through 
that interest the child may be led to 
an intelligent appreciation of the loca- 
tion of the city with relation to otfer | 
parts of the State, a knowledge of | 


our Constitution, not to allow re- 
some details of its history, and an. 
into the principal economic | |/%10Us differences to enter into the 


inner. fabric of our university work; 
causes upon which it is founded. but, on the other hand, to enter into 
Through intelligent and educative! 14:6 friendly, and intimate partner- 
Interest the child may then be in-| ship with institutions of many differ- 
ducted into wider circles of geo-. ent types, which can develop resi- 
graphic knowledge and.understanding | qontia) conditions that are harmonious 
of how mountains, rivers, canals, seas, |. i+) various convictions.” 
and topography of countries affect his | eat} ve 
individual life and the life of the com- | 


— “AMERICANIZATION 
This system will go into use next) IN' MINNEAPOLIS 


fall in the public schoole here. The. 
Special to The Christian Science’ Monitor 


cation. 


But the committee 


propriate access. They feel above all 
that we are right in being bound by 


visualization method of instruction. 
will be introduced on a larger scale | 


your life, to which men and women of | 
all ages should continue to have ap- | 


than In the past. 


Some of the ques- | 


tions In the revised system will be as. 


follows: . 
“Why did Syracuse grow out of a 

swamp and why was Home built on 

seven hills?’ “What led to the build- 


problems of 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota—-Under 
the direction of Dr. A. E. Jenks the 
Americanizing the for- 


eign-born people of Minneapolis are to 


be attacked this autumn by students 


of the University of Minnesota, depart- 


ing and development Of the cities of | 


New York, Buffalo, and Chicago 
their present sites?” “How has the 


cotton industry of the south affected 
the economic 


fortunes of the New 


England states?” “How do the winds 


of South America influence the agri- 


; cultural situation there?” 


OD | 


; 
) 
’ 


: 


ment of Americanization. 
The young women who are taking 


the course will go to the homes of the | 


alien women. They will make friends 
with them in a spirit of gaining what 
good the foreign women have to offer 
as well as bringing thein the ideals, 
language, and benefits of America. Men 


' 


‘studied in these courses. 
|who have had experience in mines 
| will bring to members of the classes 


‘the problems, methods, and results of! dress rehearsal, beyond that we knew 


a successful mining town American- 
ization campaign. 


EDUCATION NOTES 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
education correspondent 


from his! dence of this is afforded by a memo- 


| rial on the subject of civil and re- 


which has been forwarded to 


nent members of the Liberal and 
Labor parties, and a number of edu- 
cationists, ministers, teachers, and 
‘Others. The memorjalists cordially 


LONDON, England—London is to! which, he said, had been necessarily | abknowledge that the new Education 


Workers 


; 


something of her professional calm. 
And at the end of the corridor there | 


“THE CRITIC” AT THE. 


IDEAL SCHOOL 


: 
been such lopping and topping, [| 
shan’t have the bare trunk of my 
essay left.” | 

The bell rang, there was a sudden | 


RESULTS OF N. E. A. 


silence and the second act began. It 
; went with just as much swing as the 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | other. from the moment Mr. Puff an- 

Our ideal schooi was getting up a nounced his underplot “with as little 
play and we were going to see the | connection with the main plot as pos- 
sible” until the masque at the end. 
when the unfortunate Thames ap- 
peared with both hig banks on one side 
of him. 


nothing; but once inside the front-door 
there were signs of it everywhere. 


Even Sadie, the parlor maid, had lost 
performance,” the head mistress as- 
sured us. “We're not trying to create 
a sensation as a new center of dra- 


_Wwas a flash of color and three figures’ matic art—it’s just part and parcel of 
in costume scurried away; somewhere | Our general school work—and will do 


LONDON, England—The ashes of. 
the religious controversy which was. 
& alight by Mr. Balfour’s Education | 


Act of 1902 are still smoldering. Evi-| 
‘out clear above the rest. 


ligious liberty in national education, 
the | 
president of the Board of Education | 
by leading Free Churchmen, promi- | 


out of sight a hilarious group were|the girls a world of good.” We had 
declaiming in unison and admiring | been watching them all, performers, 
juniors clapped their hands and) stage hands and onlookers, and heart- 
shouted in glee, then one voice rang! ily agreed. What is more, it had done 
Sus a world of good, too. 

“Is this a grasshopper? Ha!—no, it | pepeeice Te 
is my Whiskerandos.” 

“<The Critic’!” I cried, and forth-) 
with became as excited as anyone else. | 


a 


SWEDISH TRADE 


’ 


“It will be just as simple at the real. 


SESSIONS 


Special to The Christian Sctfence Wort 
from ite Western News (fice 


MILWAUKEE, For 
next two years a contest is to be 
waged within the ranks of the Na- 


tional Education Association over its 
reorganization. This was piainly in- 
dicated at the closing seasion of the 


Wisconsin the 
» 


Milwaukee convention when the rank 


and file voted down the plan put for 
ward by educational directors to 
organize the association on the dele 
gate basis. It was agreed that it would 
be best to ask Congress to amend the 
articles of incorporation so as to 
make absolutely clear the right of the 
association to reorganize. That puts 


re- 


the final action off at least two vears 


delegate plan wanted 
as soon as possible. 


The leaders who have sponsored the 
reorganize 
That was appar- 
ent to anyone who had followed the 
drift of convention politics. Presi- * 


if 


Without more ado coats, furs, and rub-. 
bers, so necessary during the Cana-' 
dian winter, were discarded, and we | 
made a bee line for the hall. The scene | 
was set, and Puck stood admiring it. | 


'Now Puck was an artist brought to the | 


‘Act marks a great advance in educa- | 


legislation, but represent to 
complete, since the new. statute 
“offers no remedy for the sectarian- 
ism and injustice of the act of 1902.” 
They therefore appeal to him to make 
his edifice truly national by substi- 
tuting for ecclesiastical preference 
the practice of evenhandedness and 
fairness toward.eall sections of the 
Commonwealth. The memorial goes 
on as follows: 

“Your yourself, while confessedly 
taking advantage of the lessons, pre- 
occupations, and unifying influences 
of the war to pass a bill which in the 
less engrossing times of peace would 
have provoked supplementation and 
amendment, have freely acknowledged 
that our special grievances have been 
purposely ignored; and your own fair- 
mindedness and insight in the spheres 
of religion and citizenship have ad- 
mitted the genuineness of those griev- 
ances, To your impartiality and sym- 
pathy, accordingly, we now address 
ourselves, as we urge you to complete 
your task and to deal out the justice 
which, by the acknowledgement of all 
your predecessors, has been so long 
| withheld. To this end we would direct 
‘your earnest attention to the follow- 
-ing features of injustice which are 
‘still unremedied in educatiom law: 

“1. Clerical control in the manage- 
ment of schools supported from the 
rates and taxes. 

“2. The imposition of ecclesiastical 
tests for teachers in state-supported 
schools. 

“3. The subjection of children in 
state-supported schools to the pres- 
sure of an ecclesiastical atmosphere. 

“4. The continuance of ecelesias- 
tical preference in the government of 
state-supported training colleges.” 


Scarborough is to have _ lecture 
schools, under the chairmanship of 
'Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, for foremen, 


tory administrators from enginetring 
shops in Leeds and Sheffield, motor 
works at Bradford, flour mills at Hull, 
cotton mills at Manchester, cocoa 
work at York, and soon. Sessions are 
arranged to extend over seven hours 
during week-days and four on Sun- 
days. The lecturers are to be drawn 
from the universities; and the subjects 
to be dealt with will be 
with construction. 


forewomen, works managers and fac-. 
| Mr. 


concerned | 


| 


) 
: 


! 


At the inaugural week-end meeting, | ship, in camp,’you enjoy it every time. | 
held at the Manor Hotel, Mr. J. P. M.| Who can help chuckling with delight | 


school by war exigencies. She painted | 
in the morning and taught in the: 
afternoon—add to that that her hair 
was red and curly, and you will know, 
without being told, the painting smock | 
she wore was green—the soft Liberty | 
green which is made on purgose for | 
art students with red hair. | 

“Don’t you think it’s good?’ she. 
queried, shaking hands and nodding | 
her head toward the scene, “A com- 
mittee of three girls designed it and. 
painted it all themselves.” It was. 
good; there was a vigorous picture of 
the wall of Tilbury Fort with the tops 
of green trees beyond, and great bil- 
lowy white clouds in a vivid blue sky; 
all done in chalks on wrapping paper. 

“It’s crude, of course,” said Puck, | 
“but it’s got lots of character.” 

“And it’s bizarre enough exactly to 
suit ‘The Critic,’” I joined in. “Even 
the clouds are bombastic, and the) 
walls heroic.” 

Just then the mistress, who was- 
stage-manager, put in an appearance, | 
with two faithful lieutenants from | 
among the juniors to pull the cur-| 
tains. There was a call for order and 
we found seats and prepared to enjoy | 
it all. 

Mr. Puff, with his well-thumbed 
manuscript, anxious yet proud! There | 
he was, and Sneer and Dangle with | 
him, all come to watch the last re-| 
hearsal of his tragedy. They were'| 
very good, with their powdered hair | 
and eighteenth-century clothes, and) 
you soon forgot they were just school- 
girls. Mr. Puff was explaining how 
he opened with a clock striking “to 
beget an awful attention in the audi- 
ence,” when the curtains were pulled 
aside, and there was Tilbury Fort | 
with the two sentries asleep. 

The actors inthe tragedy thoroughly | 
enjoyed themselves. Sir Walter Ral- | 
eigh, with his turned-out -toes, “fa- 
mous, you know, for his dancing,” and 
Sir Christopher Hatton, didn’t miss a 
point in their opening dialogue. They 
gesticulated and ranted in the ap- 
proved manner of the time, but when 
Puff interrupted them with his 
famous explanation that “Sir Chris- 
topher did not, in fact, ask any one 
question for his own information,” | 
they dropped their heroics in an in-| 
stant and stood looking thoroughly | 
bored and rather annoyed until they | 
were told to go on. | 

“The Critic’’is a wonderful play; no’ 
matter how often you’ve seen it, with | 
professionals, with amateurs, on board 


| 


“leming discussed the prospects of the! when the morning gun fires three! 


with the Manchester works of the 
British Westinghouse Company. 


Imagine more than 16 teachers, each 
with a card or label fastened in front 


F 
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Education Act, 1918, in its relation to, times, when Tilburnia enters “incon ‘experience of a Glasgow police super- 


factory life, and also gave an account| solable to the minuet in Ariadne,” and | 
of his own work as manager of the | when 
education department, in connection; white linen, has to be told to keep | 


! 


and bearing her name, ready to dis-. 
cuss with some 250 mothers any school | !aughed 


questions that the latter wish to asK! | 


girls’ schools. She invited the parents 


school to a conference, and then hav- 


their own children were placed. 


members of the staff? 


of groups with, no. doubt, 
satisfactory results. 


ee 


entirely 
: 


Some considerable amount of dis- 
cussion has resulted from a recent 
observation of the president of the 
Board of Education (Mr. H. 
Fisher) that it had now become clear 
that 


state assistance than had been hith- 


being necessary to meet their needs in 
certain applied branches of the nat- 
‘ural sciences. Trained meteoro!- 
ogists were wanted for aviation pur- 
poses, trained marine physicists in 
connection with submarines, and hy- 
‘draulic engineers for the proper uss 
‘of waterways. To deal with these 
| problems, there would have to be in- 
telligent cooperation between the unit- 
versities themselves; but he thought 
that the gentle and indirect pressure 
exercised by the distribution of treas- 
ury grants to those universities will- 
ing to receive them might assist such 
cooperation: It was his intention, 
therefore, to set up a committee 
which would dispense money and 
counsel at the same time. 


| 
| erto afforded to them, the increase | simply of each individual costume, but 
| 


This is no mere figment of the imag-| Beefeater 7 3 
ination, but an actual experiment that|twice, when told to try it again, sat 


was made in Scotland by the headmis-|"P and exclaimed furiously, “I can't 
tress of one of the largest secondary | Stay dying here all night.” 


of pupils in the junior section of the| head mistress turned up. 
| neglected 
ing addressed them herself, invited| this,” she sajd, “and 
them to ask questions. It was tolerably | auite numerous. 
obvious that the mothers and fathers|0n Sheridan’s life in the library—we 
would wish to put their interrogatories | know quite a lot about his friends and 
to the class-mistresses under’ whom | his times—what Fanny Burney wrote 
Zut| of him, how he took over the old 
how were they to identify the different ‘Drury Lane from Garrick, what Dr. 
Here came in| Johnson, 
the headmistress’ simple device, and, Charles Lamb had to say of him. 


as soon as her address was ended, the! Then 
conference broke up into a number ! Sheridan's career in Parliament—it's 


j 
i 


A. L.| carpenters and the property man, as 


the universities would be com-| } 
'pelled to accept a larger measure of; make them realize 


her confidant, stark mad in| 
her madness in the background: The'! 
best of it. was the schoolggris who | 
were watching, even to the’ youngest 
of them, enjoyed it every bit as much; 
so did the housekeeper and all her 
flock, who sat in the back row and 
heartily, especially when 
Whiskerandos, having allowed the 
to practice killing him 


In the interval between the acts the 
“We've not 
ramifications of 
really they’re 
There’s been a run 


all the 


Horace 


Walpole, and 


there’s the historical side— 
funny, you know, but you really are 
more interested in that when you're 
impersonating Don Ferolo Whisker- 
andos in one of his plays.” 

“Don't forget all the practical side.” 


laughed Puck; “there are the stage 


well as the girls who designed the 
clothes. It did take some time to 
that they must 


think of the scene as a whole and not 


once they had grasped it, they went 
ahead splendidly, and there really is 
fervor about that peacock blue, 
orange, purple, and emerald green | 
combination which you get when| 
the warriors pray to Mars, which is 
delicious.” 

“Yes,” said the head mistress. “but 
in spite of all the collateral advan- 
tages, the best thing educationally is 
the play itself. Acting in a play is 
like living with a picture, you know it 
so thoroughly. We're all quoting it. 


a 


—Wwe're all reveling in its wit.’ 


“Apropos of quoting,” said another 
mistress, “a small first former was 
found yesterday holding up a compo- 
sition very heavily scored with red ink 


4 


'solved in a novel manner and a sys- 


‘and tangible results. 


worked into the outline of trade ap-' 


‘uable to the community, that there) 


is obvious. 


SCHOOL PLAN 


dent Strayer himself had declared 

that reorganization was the biggest 
a . - d Christi 

causa " ome aoe ase a 1 Ne eat convention. 

, = 'Brtefly. their plan was this: 

STOCKHOLM, Sweden—In Sweden 

the problem of how to combine’tech-, Differences Over Plans 

nical and liberal education has been| [Instead of regarding as delegates 

with voting power every member who 

tem evolved which recognizes the vast happened to be present, there should 

educational value of manual work and; phe one delegate for each hundred 

the need on the part of the child of| teachers who are members of the 

some labor that brings with it actual) association and who themselves are 

rhe elementary | organized in an accredited local or 

school-teachers choose out children} state body. In addition there would 

most likely to benefit by the instruc-! he certain delegates ex officio, such as 


‘tion; children, for example, that are| the officers of the association. 
known to be neglected at home, and | 


The class-room teachers refused to 
during the winter months hold special -accept this plan. They helieved that 
classes in manual training. Children | when the time came to choose dele 
of the age of 7 to 10 come from 11 to) gates the educators chosen to the na- 
1, older children up to the age of ied tional convention would all too likely 
come from 5 until 7. i be the superintendents and super- 

The children are taught to look! yisors. In some communities. where 
upon what they do as useful work tO! there were strong leaders among the 
the community, for which they are) rank and ffle, undoubtedly grade or 


‘entitled to payment in the form of 4) high school teachers would be chosen, 


meal. Tailoring, dressmaking, shoe-| but in-a majority of communities the 
making, cobbling, weaving, carpentry,| desire to honor the educator in charge 
wood-carving, metal-work, toy-mak-| would prove to be too strong, they 
ing, are some of the trades to which| argued. 

the pupils are apprenticed. But in| ‘Then, too, there would be the prob- 
the hands of a clever teacher the work ) lem of the unorganized teachers, as 
is not merely vocational, as would ati the plan makes provision only for 
first appear; literature, art, and cul-| those who are in organizations sub- 
ture of every sort is ingeniously| sidiary to the National Education 
Association. There was also the pro- 
‘posal that superintendents and super- 
‘visors be given their own representa- 
tion. More than one superintendent 
, expressed the conjecture that unless 
this was done the educators in exec- 
‘utive positions might find themselves 


prenticeship. 


Clothes and the Man 


Take one example of how this has 
been done, not in Sweden at all, but 
by a disciple of the Swedish workshop 
system and in English industrial | left out 
schools. It is the syllabus of a series | : 
of lectures on tailoring. In the first | Need of Reorganization 
lecture the boy is told some of the’ All classes of educators are agreed 
advantages of tailoring, such as that that reorganization is necessary; that 
it-is not too laborious, that it is val-| the National Education Association 
must become a greater power than it 
is today. The split comes on method. 
As the matter now stands, when the 
executive committee shall have ob- 
tained from Congress the power to re- 
organize, the question of what the 
new organization shal! be like will 
still be for the association to decide. 
If the executive committee comes in 
with the amended articles of incorpor- 
ation next year, there may be another 
debate over proposals, and whatever 
proposal is sanctioned will have to 
lay over one year for final approval. 
Nessus, Sir Walter Raleigh’s cloak,’ The class-room teachers regard the 
Hans Andersen’s invisible clothes; | election of Mrs. Josephine Corliss 
then comes ae brief “history of) Preston of Washington State as presi- 
clothes,” touching on Achan’s Baby-| dent. as a victory for them. She is the 
lonish garments, Egyptian, Greek, and originator of the teachers’ cottaga 
Roman clothes, and finally.sketching’ plan in rural schools; the promoter of 


the evolution of English clothes today. important programs of rural school 
improvement and a leader in organ- 


Lecture seven’s syllabus is as fol- 
lows: “The philosophy of clothes, ized community center work. She 
is thoroughly committed to the edu- 


are many chances of arise. The sec- | 
ond lecture is called “The Ninth Part) 
of a Man” and the title is explained. | 
Then the lecturer tells of nine men’ 
who were tailors and afterward came}! 
to be universally admired, President | 
Andrew Johnson and Francis Place) 
among them. Next human anatomy | 
and. physical proportion is considered. | 
The connection of this with tailoring 
Then genéral knowledge 
is increased by a lecture on “Histor- 
ical Garments,” Joseph's coat, Coat of. 


‘Sartor Resartus.’ Clothes enable us 


acter. 


developed. 


to indicate rank and authority. The 


How clothes indicate char- 
Dickens’ ‘Meditation 
‘Sketches 


intendent. 
Chariles 
in Monmouth Street,’ 
Bes.” * 

From literature we pass back to the 


by the Milwaukee convention. 


by. 
education; 


technical side of the art and the chil-| 
dren are taught what clothes are made. 
from; then the pendulum swings once | 


literature, 


more, back to 
“Lectures at Manchester,’ 
“Alton Locke,” O. W. Holmes’ 


Ruskin’s | 
Kingsley’s| 
“Eve- | 


ning,” Besant’s “All Sorts and Condi- | 


tions of Men”; 
“Sartor Resartus,” and 
ment of the notes on other books; then 
back to the raw materials of clothing, 


thence to analysis of | 
an enlarge-. 


cational program as finally adopted 
That 
includes: 

Passage of the Smith-Towner bill 
creating a national department of 
affiliation of all state 
teachers’ bodies with the N. E. A. 
reorganization of the N. E. A.; reor- 
ganization of the rural _ schools; 
higher salaries; -Americanization of 
the alien. 

Dr. Strayer sounded the keynote for 
the national system of education by 
declaring that there must be genuine 
nationalization without class distinc- 
tion or privileges. The United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Phil- 


ander P. Claxton, propounded the same 


animal, vegetable, and mineral, their 


_English Only in the Grades 


peculiarities, their advantages. 


To Make a Good Tailor 


Other lectures are on dyeing, the 


physics of color, pattern and ornamen-_| 
tation and their history, the business | 


of buying the cloth, counting the cost, 
selling the cloth and taking the order, 
and the art of measuring. 


As a relief. 


from these the last three lectures are 
on tailors and tailoring in fairy tales. 
The next lecture is a review of Lord. 


Chesterfield’s Letters, and the last a 
sketch of national peculiarities 
form and fashion. 

Who would not be a 
tailoring can be made 
as this? 


as attractive 


' 
; 


of 
put their shoulder to the wheel 
tailor when) 


The system imported from) 


Sweden in the first instance must be. 


It achieves two ends; it! 


must be conducive to good workman-.| 
Ship by means of added interest, and 


it Opens out ever wider fields of gen- 
eral knowledge and _ interest. 
smacks of the medieval 


idea. 


On one point the convention senti- 
ment was clear, namely, that English 
should be the only language taught 
in the grades. It was the professional 
opinion and, according to the teachers, 
it is the opinion of the people in gen- 
eral.. Speakers declared that there is 
not time in the grades to master more 
than one language and, that being 
true, the language that must be taught 
is the language of the Nation. 

The teachers showed a desire to 
to 
forward any accepted plan of Ameri- 
canization. That this would be the 
attitude had already been forecast 
by the efficient and patriotic work that 
they had-done in the war. The asso- 
ciation’s program calls for compul- 
sory classes in Americanization for 


'all who are not able to read and write 


It | 
guild and. 


ieads to the true estimaie of manual 
work as noble and purifying rather 


than debasing and monotonous. 


English with sixth-grade proficiency, 
which standard shall be the criterion 
for admission to citizenship. The pro- 
gram also calis for legal provision 


| for the use of English as the language 
It is to be hoped that such ideals. 
will be borne in mind by local edu-| 


instruction in all schools. 
Taken ds a whole. the convention 


of 


cation 
their schemes under the new act. Sim-. 


many trades, but, as ever. the main | 
difficulty 


enough of them, and the first duty of 
and exclaiming tragically, “Here has | educationists must be to get them. 


authorities when was a satisfactory one, in the opinion 
of educators. Perhaps in time to come 
this convention will be looked back 
to as marking an educational renais- 
lies in ‘the provision of! sance—a revival of efforts of the 
teachers. Such instruction needs more| teachers to work for their own bet- 


than knowledge, it needs imagination’! terment, and to be of greater service 


prepafing | 


ilar syllabi could be constructed for 


and enthusiasm, because it stands for/| to the Nation. The desire for service, 


an education based on interest rather in fact. went even farther than the 
than mechanical routine. Such en-| Nation. A gteater outlook was indi- 
thusiasts there are, byt there are not. cated in the proposal to work out a 
world program of education through a 
bureau of the League of Nations. 


- 
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_ Victor Hugo Found 
Himself 


j ' 
Roman procurator and the Sanhedrin | 
| to be tried, they were recreant to their | 
trust and fied in despair. When, at' 


aromatic fragrance, and as the cur- | 
rents of air did not penetrate thelr 
low green-walkd aisies, it rested 
there, although up above everything 


| There were seldom any clouds in the 


Summer on Mackinac ‘summer sky, and those that were, 


“The short northern summer with | there were never of that soft, high- 
piled white downiness that belongs 


masso “Why Are Ye 


an Wave, ecf he want, 
temperament,” 

um. gladda for steeck 
weeth shovel an’ peeck. 


ou nevva can tal 


wal 


el ees gona bust out-— 
f dat I'm talkin’ about. 


mmasso Barratt’ 


ave notheeng like dat 


tima wien he 


mn da streta weeth me. 
@ sudden wan day 
ywn hees shovel an’ say: 
music-artees!! 
1 ¢ od time I have meesed, 


start righta ‘way. 
p eet. I must, 


ng eenside me weell bust 


es study da art; 
| he’s ready for start— 


see,,ces da day 
sen for to play-—- 


k’ heem happy wan beet. 
» steel cen hees seat, 
Jia ‘round een hees chair 
mustache an’ hees hair. | 
n: “Don'ta be scare’; 
* He tal me: “I can’t! 


environ mortals. 


Troubled?”’ 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


F ANY man who professes to believe | 

that God is omnipotent will ask’ 
himself why he is ever filled with anx- | 
iety, why his temper is ever anything. 
but joyous and confident, he thust | 
admit, if he is equal to the analysis, | 
that troubled thoughts arise only be- | 
cause he does not really believe, and! 
is therefore unable to prove, that God | 


is omnipotent and supreme. Few per- | 


S0ns, to be sure, have much reason to: 


regard mortal existence otherwise 
than as a maze of cfoss-purposes, with 
JOys and calms interspersed, it may) 
be, but with the years gathering their, 
Sure toll of disillusionment. The mere} 
passing of the ages does not essen- | 
tially change mortal conditions, and ' 
so, when Jesus the Christ asked his) 
followers, “Why are ye troubled?” he| 
was aware of the apparent reality of. 
material conditions which perpetually 
He said, indeed, that 
“Wars and rumors of wars” would be 
common to hunran experience, but 
what significance he attached to them 
is indicated in his accompanying ad- 
monition, “See that .ye be not trou-: 


ision is 


last, every attempt of evil to over-| 


throw the spiritual idea was defeated, 
and when, triumphant over the final 
eremy to be destroyed, Jesus again 
“stood in the’midst of them, and saith 
unto them, Peace be unto you,” even 
then, because of their material sense 
of life, “they were terrified and af- 
fr:zhted. ... And he said unto them, 
“Why ard ye troubled? and why do 
thoughts arise in your hearts?” 

They were troubled because they had 


lost sight of spiritual reality, and the | 
testimony of the senses was more actual|there was to feel the earth burning. 
to them than the evidence of Spirit.| under+ you, and to be penetrated with | 
It was because Jesus was unswerving | sun-rays 
in his fidelity to Principle in those | through the clear air like white shafts., 
tcsupreme crises, when evil’s very vio-| And 


lence was forecasting its final collapse, | 


that he was able to advance to vic- 


tory; and, in turn, he was able to’ 
overcome, in those terrible hours, he. | Vessels swiftly on to the east and the 
‘cause he had daily, censtantly, conse- 
crated himself without reservation to. 
ithe 
Mrs. Eddy directs all mankind when 
she writes, “Through divine Science, | 


‘Spirit, 


true spirituality, toward which 


God, unites understanding 
eternal harmony. 
alted thgught or spiritual apprehen- 
at peace.” (Science 


“Anne.” 
hearth of the Agency sitting room in| 


to. 
The calm and ex-: 


and) 


its intense sunshine and 


Fenimore 
“Fire crackled 


Woolson, 
upon 


Constance 
the 


the early morning, but it died about 


ten o'clock, and from that time until | 


five in the afternoon the heat and the) 
were not to have a prominent place 


brightness were peculiarly brfiliant. 


It seemed as though the white cliffs | 


might take fire and smolder in the | 
isky, as though there was a law that 


places where they were without trees 


to cover them; to climb up and sit, 
Sway during the short season. 


beating straight down 
yet there was nothing resem- 


bling the lowland heat in this atmos- 


phere, for all the time a breeze blew, ° 


ruffling the Straits,.and bearing the 


west on long tacks, making the leaves 
in the woods fiutter on their branch- 
lets, and keeping the wild-brier 


‘on the cliffs, stretched out like long 


whipcords wreathed in pink and green. 
the 


bushes, growing on angles and points | 


“There was nothing, too, of 


stillness of the lowlands, for always. 
one could hear the rustling and the. 
laughing of the forest, and the wash) less their voices announced them. 


its cool 


nights, was now upon them,” writes. 
in | 


— Senay matormnmeneere ae 


to summer clouds further south. They 
came up in the west in the evening) 
in time for the sunset, or they lay) 


along thé east in the early morning, , 


but they did not drift over the zenith | 
in white laziness of noontide... 
They were sober clouds of quiet hye, 
and they seemed to know that they 


in the summer procession of night, , 
noon, and morning in that northern) 
the .sun should have uninterrupted | 

“Anne walked in the woods as usyal, 
but not far. Rast was gone. Rast 


always hurried everybody; -left alone, 
she wandered slowly through the 


‘aisles of the arbor vite on the heights. 


The close ranks of thase trees hardly 
made what is called a grove, for the. 
flat green plats of foliage rose | 
straight into the air, and did not arch | 
or mingle with each other; a person. 
could always see the open sky above. | 
Rut so dense was the thickness on | 
each side that though the little paths— 
with which the woods were inter- | 
sected often ran close to each other, 
persons following them often had no. 


In 


. island grew 
had two deeply worn -Indian 


‘cliffs on whose summit 
grew were high and precipitous, over- 
‘looking deep water; 
‘have sailed by so near the shore that 
‘a pebble thrown from above would 


times she had vague 


Shakespeare. 


was dancing along—butterfiles, petals 


of the brier. waifs and strays from the 


‘forest. borne lakeward on the strong 


breeze.”’ 


“Over on side of the 


pines. These 
rails 
leading through them from north to 
south. not aimless, wandering paths 
like those through the arbor vita, but 
one straight track from the village 


the other 
the great 


‘to the western shore, and one leading 


down to the spring on the beach. The 
these pines 


a vessel could 


have dropped upon her deck. With 


one arm around an 4ld trunk, Anne |- 
‘and rubies. 


often sat on the edge of these cliffs, 
looking down thrgugh the western 
pass. She had never felt any desire 
to leave the island, 
dreams of the 
tropics—visions of palm trees and 
white lilies, the Pyramids and mina- 
rets, as fantastic as her dreams of 
But she loved the 
island and the island trees; the wild 


suspicion of each other’s presence un- | larches, the tall spires of the spruces 


’ 
; 


save that some-) 


ee T ra o Io ric ” 
bossed with lighter green, the gray | Notre Dame de Paris, 


Before 1828 Victor Hugo's roralist 
fervor had certainly lost some of its 
eficienry for the purposes of liters- 
ture. The drama of “Cromwell” had 
heen published in the previous rear: 
and the fact was in open 
&gainst the great monarchical period 
of French art--the age of Racine. ... 
But if his early faith was falling piece 
by piece, no new faith as yet came to 
replace the old. uniees it were the 
artist’s faith of “art for art.” 

The poems. “Les Orientales,.” corre- 
spond with the announcements of the 
preface. They are miracles 
and of sound. They shine and sparkle, 
and glitam like fiery opals, sapphires, 
They startle French 
muse, accustomed to the classic lyre 
Or pastoral pipe, the sound 
sackbut, psaltery, and ali 
kinds of music. 

The more ambitious efforts of the 
years immediately following the pub- 
lication of “Les Orientales” were in 
the direction of the theater. and to 
the same period belongs the novel 
ip which the 
medievalism of the writer is no longer 


reverit 


of eolor 


the 


with of 


dulcimer 


emperament t 
mak’ me excite’ bled. 
io playa jus’ right.” It is evident that if Jesus’ reason 


‘sleep mooch tonight. for giving this advice be understood, 
‘shoes on my feet! ... jthe admonition can be intelligently | 
s new music-man accepted and acted ufion. He was 
Tra wal ondrastan’ telling men who had partially grasped 

da streeta-pian’. his teaching that, since God is 
have, eef he want. omnipotent and supreme, the sor 
nperament, rows of earth, the striving and the 
£ ida for stceck 'pain are unreal. If they are unreal, 

ith shovel an’ peeck. their ultimate disappearance is inev-| 

a sf —T. A. Daly, itable; and it is the province of Chris- 

tianity, as Jesus demonstrated, to hold 


“Ss Candles consciousness in the unchanging calm 


ee of spiritual realization, while evil is 
ht is Our own peculiar and | strucgling onward to its final over- 
Wanting it, what/ throw. Of this living faith and 
nights must our @fiect upon evil, Mrs, Eddy writes on 
spent, wintering in Pase 2 of “Christian Healing,” “The 
“inillumined fastnesses! | &@™ius of Christianity is works more 
"have lain. about and’ ‘>4n words; a calm and steadfast com-| 
Saanther in the dark.’ munion with God; ‘a tumult on earth, 
could have passed, ~'@/isious factions and prejudices: 
Thave felt about for a *7'ayed against ft, the synagogues as 
[ea = neichbor’s cheek | of old closed upon it, while it reasons 
ae he Selerstand it? This | with the storm, hurls the thunderbolt 
* the seriousness of the of truth, and stills the tempest of error; 
|... Jokes came in with 


| political, or religious, if it ever were 
|such, but is purely wsthetical, supply- 
| ing him with the rich and picturesque 
| background before which hi#* figures 
|}move. It was a fortunate circum- 
/ stance for his lyrical poetry that it 
ceased to be the chief instrument of 
his ambition. Any deliberate attempt 
to surpass “Les Orientales” would 
have overlapped itself and fallen on . 
the other side. No pyrotechnic art 
could send up fiery parachutes or 
showers of golden rain higher than 
the last. But if instead of the fan-. 
tastic blossoms of the pyrotechnist 
he were to bring together true flowers 
of the meadows, and leaves of the 
forest trees, the nosegay might have 
a grace and sweetness of its own... . 

Victor Hugo who heretofore had for 
the most part been looking eagerly 
abroad for ambitious motives for 
song, now in “Les Feuilles d’'Automne” 
very quietly folded the wing, dropped 
down, and found - himself.—Edward 
Dowden. 


The Wise Thrush 


Hark! where my blossomed pear-tree 
in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters 
the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at 
bent spray’s edge— 
That’s the wise thrush; 
each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never 
could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture! 
—R. Browning. 
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‘Health, p. 506.) lof the water on the pebbly beach./ the hot sun the trees exhaled a strong | pines, and the rings of the juniper.” 
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its 


scourged and condemned at every 
‘advancing footstep, afterwards par- 
doned and adopted, but never seen 
amid the smoke of batile.” 

When Jesus proved the unreality of. 
sin, disease, and death, in the villages 
and on the hillsides of Judea, his proof 
necessarily extended to every manifes- 
tation of evil in every age. The Christ 
revealed the allness of God; it is there- 


on 


the 


1e to Give 
ny friends, and let your, 
conga | 
are glad when it is time 


’ Se 


'r; nore be lost or 


he sings 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


* 


. 
® by Mary Baker Eddy 


a | . . . 
‘ /which animated Jesus the Christ 


| oe DIXON, Eprror 
ons regarding the conduct of 
and articles for publication 
od to the Editor. 
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By 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


fore only necessary to become con- 
Onger names, but one scious of the Christ, or Truth, to see 
» Henry Newbolt. (that evil is unreal, as Jesus did, and 
i . to see it pass away. It was for this : : 
- ~ ™&} Treason that Jesus bade men abide in, In Adelaide, South Australia P 
THE | the Mind of the Christ, the only refuge | | . 
ce ¢ from the tempests and the sufferings ‘ ss Wid with a resolute and even contemptu-| wave smoothly down each side of his|own generation,’ notwithstanding au 
3 SCIENCE ‘of materiality, “These things I have) Her Streets Are ide |ous avoidance of sects and schisms.” face. The somewhat long and large-| apparent indifference to it. The great 
> ITOR spoken unto you,” he said, “that in me Adelaide as a picture is as beau- He came “of a mercantile family featured face gets from its steadfast, | artist As bearing witness to his age, 
an y@ might have peace. In the world’ tiful as any capital city in the world- | which had long flourished in Glasgow, searching eyes an attractive expres- but with no show of. deliberation. 
ve shall have tribulation: but be of wide British Empire. As an object| 4nd in 1872 he inherited additional sion.... On the whole the more than | “There are those, failing perhaps in 
ea good «cheer: I have overcome the lesson in colonial energy, it can| wealth, which transformed his name average sized figure makes a striking | their claim to be called artists at all, 
world.” So, it is in just the ratio that hardly be surpassed. It symbolizes from Campbell to Campbell-Banner- impression. When Herman phair! een can see nothing but an inert and 
aman gains a knowledge of the Mind the irrepressible energy of the pio-; man ~-the familiar “C.-B.” of more re- his hands folded over his breast, stands | shapeless image of their age, aan 
‘har/neers and those who followed. Upon|cent times. Having graduated from on the platform and speaks, one does; no perception of its significance. They 
gi Ng , } * the beautiful “stream” flanked by] Trinity College, Cambridge, he entered not think of the professor, who has; would see nothing in the career of 
he can understand how the world and |” epi rr : >| Parliament ae Me e Stirli repared an exact address for the col-| Mr. Brown beyond the facts that he/ 
ite , hie ‘hpi: ; large trees, described by Governor| Parliament as Member for the Stirling , pret a y 
its commotion, which the ( hrist over- Hindmarsh in his letter of January,! Burghs in 1868, and was returned by | lege, and now teaches, but rather feels; was educated at the grammar school, 
| came, is unreal now; and in the under- 1837 tte erown “ magnificent city. In| the same delightful constituency .../| himself in good company with a finely | joined his father, Sir Jonas Brown, in 
ee epee ty, be fins peace. place of the lines of survey fixed senerally without a contest. He began | educated gentleman, who with taste/commerce at the age of seventeen, 
Associaren Prrss | This genuine demonstration of spir- tenne the trode ty. Colanel Light and official life in Gladstone's first admin- | and ability gives one the advantage | was elected, . .. and so forth. In their 
| aticetion 21 al iiual reality comes only as_ one his surveyors early in thé same year, istration as Financial Secretary to the of his rich stores of knowledge. In’ work they substitute, in consequence, 
redited to it or not other- his lecture sparkles, here and there, a certain explicitness of statement 
ines sees and also the 
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advances 
| God, 


with her mild glory. 
| your 
prayer, ask God to enable you to re-| 
flect God, to become His own image | 
and 
radiant 
healing the sick, bringing the sinner | 


understanding of 
cannot demon- 
not understanJ 


in the 
for a man 
strate what he does 


and what is therefore not developing. 
in his own consciousness. The prayer 
for 


spiritual ability .to understand 
God should, indeed, be constantly as- 


-cending from the human heart, for in 


spiritual understanding is found real- 
ity, harmony, fruition, and perfection. 


“Stand by the limpid lake,” Mrs. Eddy 
writes, “sleeping amid willowy tanks 
dyed with emerald. 


the moon ablaze 
This will 
in speechless 


mirrored sky and 


heart. Then, 


likeness, even the Calm, 
refiection Of Christ's 


clear, 


to repentance, and raising the spirit- 


ually dead in trespasses and sins to 


of 


See therein the, 


stir | by continuous. rows of buildings. ... 


glory,. 


are great buildings of brick and stone 
and marble, terraces, artistically laid- 
out squares and parks. Except in the 
Botanic Pa?k, none of the 
trees survive. But the scene of nat- 
ural beauty that so pleased the eye 
of Colonel Light has been replaced 
by a scene only less beautiful, and 
perhaps more strikingly impressive 


'the handiwork or art of men compared . 


with the artlessness and _ idyllic 
abandon of nature. . 
along which throngs. pass, are wide, 
and ornamented with trees repre- 


sentative of many climes, and bounded 


A city that bears the name of an 
English Queen, that has that of “King 


William” for its principal street, and) 
square, 
with a statue of Her Majesty, Queen | 
it,* should | 


of “Victoria’’ for its central 


Victoria, in the heart of 
be exceptionally loyal, and the citizens 


characteristic.—J. J. 


original | 


and pedants! 


.. Her streets, | 
‘a Liberal Chief 
| 


of Adelaide have often displayed this} 
Pascoe, in “His- | 


War Office, and returned to the same 
post after the Liberal victory of 1880. 
One of the reasons for putting him 
there was that his tact, good sense, | 
and lightness in hand enabled him to 
work harmoniously with the Duke of 
Cambridge—a fiery chief who was not: 
fond of Liberals, and abhorred prigs 


“In 1884, when Sir George Trevel- | 
yan was promoted to the Cabinet, 


Campbell-Bannerman was made Chief | 


Secretary for Ireland, and in that! 


most difficult office acquitted himself. 
with notable success. Those were not. 
(the days 


of ‘the Union of Hearts,’ 
and it was not thought necessary for | 
secretary to slobber | 
over murderers and outrage-mongers. 
On the other hand, the iron systém of.| 
coercion, which Mr. Balfour adminis- | 
tered so unflinchingly, had not been | 
invented; and the Chief Secretary had | 
to rely chiefly on his own resources | 
of firmness, shrewdness, and good-| 


‘tention. 
talks is rather a chat than a delivery. | 
comfortable | 
way, wholly without restraint, and al-| they have no vision. 
'ways bears entirely the character of : 


' dozen 


a witty turn, and sometimes he will | 
remark without! them addressed Matthew Arnold in a 


make a humorous 


changing his face; and he is always | 
¢ ‘The greatest educationalist of thy 


interesting and able.to command at- 
The way Herman Grimm 


He speaks in an easy, 


an extemporist.—Franz Tybolt. 


The Great Artist 


“Apart from their supremacy on, Wide influence and importance. 


more important grounds, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Jonson tell us 
more of the underlying spiritual ac- 


for comprehension, as when one of 


sonnet as 


time.’ ° 


These people. not only have no art, 
Of them it cer- 


| tainly cannot be said that they ex- 
|press their age, since they express 


nothing. But there is another kind of 
artist, not attaining greatness, yet of 
His 
perceptive power is often acute, and 
it is directed upon the same objects 
as that of the master. ... His spiritual 


tivity of Elizabethan England than all | ardor is as loyal as that of greater 


Dekker’s admirable journalism and a 
Yorkshire tragedies; Milton 


artists than he, though it is less in- 
tense. ... His act of fashioning does 


and Herrick, set aptly at an angle,|;not entirely absorb and transform 
are the justest mirrors of the funda- | the material upon which it works, and 


mentals of their age, Pope of his. And | his achievement 


' 


will, therefore, in 
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and Miscellany, (humor. With these Campbell-Banner-/|it is always 80,” says John Drink-|smdiler or greater degree, leave the 


“| “We know the atmosphere of | thing that he has seen stated but not’ 
’ ‘s demeanor in the House of Commons | mid-Victorian speculation and resist-| interpreted. But this very statement 
aren a meg a ie Morea Campbell Bannerman 'was singularly well adapted to the/ance and desire more accurately from | makes for more immediate recogni- 
may be enabdied to understap win’\ “He put his country first, his party | situation. When the Irish members | the paetry of Tennyson, Browning, tion of its subject than does interpré- 
This, the | insulted him, he turned a deaf ear. Morris, Rossetti, and Swin- tation, and so it is that when we con- 
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| Mind, it means, if it means anything at pater 

‘ali to him, that he is willing to under- | | »d hi ith ¢ | 

pare the overcoming of hik-own selt- noblest eulogy which can be pro-| ps tgg adhe Legally pony  burne, than we do from the more ex- sider such an artist, whose work has 
Liane le. paras: Bowe ipso MD ' FY) plicit records of many Tuppers. These a dignity great enough to command |: 


‘hood apart from God, which is soe > ene politician, was strik-| 1 vevity. When they lashed them-| se | 
source of ‘all_hés trouble. As he does | ngly applicable to my old and hon- | selves into rhetorical fury, he smiled |” Gely __Sccepnee Critica) gencralisa~/ our yeapect aud even atection ame te 
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DITORIALS 


Good Things of New England 

$5 all signs fai! and come to naught, there will 
ead effort in the United States next year. to 
i@ observance to the fact that 300 years have 
mee the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth 
hat an event of such consequence should: be 
rated in a country that has felt the impress of 
hought and character so unmistakably as has 
id States is natural and proper. To allow the 
ty to pass unnoted would be unthinkable. But 
ase it has meant so much, just because that event 
torical focus of such a pronounced and far- 
nfluence, everybody realizes that the form and 
Mf Observance is a matter of prime importance. 
been a rather widespread feeling that any com- 
mM that could be accounted trite or common- 
S plan or purport would be almost worse than 
moration at all. And in this exigency opinion 


Winging to the view that no mere celebration . 


nt will be at all adequate to the requirements 
ation, that what is needed is the recognition of 
mee and the character of the civilization that 
bd in New [england 309 years ago, and that in 
nition the Nation should feel a revival of all 
fine and good in the New England of those 
les and an incentive to maintain that good 
ll generations to come. 
Ome such recognition will be attempted in the 
Stings and public addresses already in contem- 
F the memorable year of 1920 is even now as- 
"perhaps no better plan in concrete form has 
ed than that of John Cotton Dana, the alert and 
lead of the Newark Public Library, in New 
dimself a New Englander, Mr. Dana _ revolts 
1 Of allowing the observances of 1920 to deal 
With “things architectural, industrial, bombas- 
f any of these represented the real contribution 
ingland to the life and development of the 
ites as a Nation among nations. He wants 
‘the vain repetition that would be involved in 
fand world’s fairs, processions, bands, floats 
ig girls in white, and unveiled monuments that 
truly avers, only too permanent! The Newark 
vould have us commemorate the ‘“‘things of the 
Wheart” that were New England, and for the 
ealing with some of the abstractions here in- 
would have New Englanders establish a central 
nformation and suggestion, to act through cor- 
© and personal appeal along the line of two 
Oses, One, “to study New England in an effort 
t how much good it has done and by the exer- 
at qualities of mind and heart it has done that 
"the other, to try to make those same qualities 
|] here and now.” He would gather, set up, 
be the household, farming, and industrial ob- 
onial days; he would reproduce, through spe- 
§ of actor-workers, in typical old houses and 
ipical old implements, utensils, and furniture, 
id industries of the typical self-centered and 
fing activities of the colonial family ; he would 
Sicas of the old-time school rooms, with their 
Moncerts, ‘their spelling bees, quilting parties, 
Meetings, as well as their “reading, writing, 
etic. Ina word, Mr. Dana would have the 
dy what New England has well done in the 
ries since Massachusetts was settled, and per- 
ilar activities arid influences henceforth. 
What this New Englander recommends will not 
easy, but the attempt will be worth while. In 
ll be far and away better worth the time and 
ired than any celebration or observance that 
¥ appeal to a sense of the picturesque or start 
“mild and unproductive reflection. What is 
hat there shall be, once more, a great stirring 
Bs that have made New England a constructive 
jing power in this country, not by any means 
england may be adulated or glorified, but that 
iiuence which New England represented shall 
“Impetus from the year 1920, an impetus that 
its beneficial effect wherever the words Pilgrim 
in have a New England meaning. 
§ there has been a tendency among certain 
United States, of late, to revert lightly to 
tizens of Massachusetts, to slur their religious 
row and tHeir ideas of liberty as inconsistent 
Wactides ; at best there has been, perhaps, a too 
acy t@ dwell upon the episodes and superficial 
ir hittory rather than to appreciate thém as 
n. of new and powerful currents of politi- 
jal Character. Puritanism manifested itself as 
"Without question, but those who today are 
i it Marrow too often fail to recall that it had 
ry seeds of democracy which, planted mm Eng- 
ig Up into new life and new fruitage in New 
f the assertion of the popular will against 
Wilege. Puritanism was narrow, no doubt, in 
With which it defended itself against other 
Feligion, a narrowness in part excusable when 
bers the fate of earlier Protestant settlements 
erm world; but it was broad in its unfailing 
h the democratic trend. ‘Iwo ideas of nation- 
| been in vital conflict in the Old World. One 
ta embodied in the Roman Empire, the other 
glish idea as ultimately developed by the Pil- 
Puritans in America. The Roman idea, 
lure to apply the method of representation, 
f inapplicable to the government of immense 
j | English tdea has constantly expanded its 
hrough application of the representative form, 
itional unity on a grand scale without weaken- 
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ing the sense of local and personal independence. As 
New England was the field wherein this idea whs de- 
veloped: and sent forth to build the Nation, the advent 
of the Pilgrims in 1620 may well be a focus for tercen- 
tenary observances. Not that event, however, but the 
development of an idea of community welfare, is the real 
subject of the 1920 commemoration. 


Education on the Rhine Front 


A most welcome announcement indeed was that 
made recently by the British War Office to the effect 
that the great problem of providing for the education of 
the thousands of Young men enrolled in the British 
armies of occupation was being earnestly grappled with 
by the authorities, and that a comprehensive plan which 
had been evolved would be put into operation forthwith. 
The news is contained in a War Office pamphlet, and 
perhaps the most satisfactory thing about the whole de- 
velopment is the evident determination of the authori- 
ties to make sure that, from the outset, the tremendous 
importance of the matter shall be realized. The 
pamphlet lays it down most emphatically that educational 
training is not to be regarded as a secondary considera- 
tion, nor in the light of recreation to be carried out in 
the soldier's spare hours, but that men are to be given 
every facility to attend classes. 

The War Office, indeed, seems to be fully awake to 


‘the fact that, in common justice to the soldier, every- 


thing possible should be done to prevent his sojourn in 
the army becoming a handicap to him on his return to 
civil life. No greater handicap could well be imagined 
than that he should, for a quite indefinite period, be 
deprived of all those educational facilities which he 
would have enjoyed 1f he had been at home. The new 
educational scheme for the army makes it certain that 
this shall not happen. It places the soldier alongside the 
civilian in regard to tiie facilities granted by the Educa- 
tio Act of last year, and, henceforth, no man in the 
armies of occupation need fall behind his civilian fellows 
at home in any way. Already, on the Rhine, executive 
and instructional staffs have been authorized for an army 
general and commercial college, and colleges for instruc- 
tion 1n natural science, technical subjects, and agricul- 
ture. Indeed, any consideration of the, facilities offered 
can hardly fail to impress one with the idea that the plan 
has been conceived on the broadest possible lines. Every 
kind of bent is provided for. English language and lit- 
erature, [English history, European history, Common- 
wealth history, Greek, Latin, modern languages, chem- 
istry, physics, botany, agriculture, forestry, bee-keeping, 
motor driving, and telegraphy are only a few of the 
subjects of which a man is given as comprehensive a 
choice as he pleases. 

One of the greatest problems is, of course, the ques- 
tion of teachers, and every effort is being put forth to 
make the fullest use of the excellent material in the way 
of potential teachers which the ar’ » of occupation itself 
provides. Intensive courses of one month’s duration 
are given at Oxford and Newmarket, whereby men with 
sufficient attainment, but little or no teaching experience, 
may learn to become efficient instructors, whilst such 
men, if they should wish to take up teaching as a regular 
profession on their return to civil life, are to be given 
special facilities by the Board of Education. The most 
important work, from the point of view of extent, will 
undoubtedly be done on the Rhine front, but other fronts 
are not by any means to be neglected. ‘The force in Italy 
and the forces in the Middle East, in Egypt, and at Mur- 


‘mansk, are all to be supplied with similar facilities. 


Finally, in order that the education obtained in the 
army may count at its maximum value, from every point 
of view, certificates are to be issued showing exactly what 
each soldier has achieved, whilst there will also be special 
certificates for those who have reached a certain stand- 
ard, exempting the holders from the qualifying exam- 
ination for entrance into certain universities or training 
colleges for teachers. These last provisions are specially 
satisfactory, and round off with nice justice what seems 
to be, in every way, an admirable piece of organization. 


Canadian Civil Service Reform 


Not the least important of the many important 
achievements of the Union government in Canada is the 
example it has afforded, during the past eighteen months, 
of steady persistence in a righteous cause, as made evident 
in its civil service reform policy. One of the most notable 
apnouncements Sir Robert Borden was able to make on 
the eve of the famous election, in the December of 1917, 
was that the government had “absolutely abolished patron- 
age’ in the civil service of the Dominion, and had so 
amended the Civil Service Act that, from that time on- 
ward, preferment would not come by party services, but 
would be the result of “merit and fitness.”” For vears 
the question had been agitated in the Dominion, in Par- 
lHiament and out of it, and in the course of his election 
manifesto Sir Robert Borden made it abundantly clear 


that, as far as he and his colleagues were concerned, there . 


was going to be an end to procrastination. 

Amongst the twelve “planks” of that manifesto, win- 
ning the war came first and the progressive reform of the 
civil service second. As soon, therefore, as the Union 
government was firmly seated, legislation was passed ap- 
pointing a Civil Service Commission to inquife into the 
whole question, and, before very long, the great work of 
classifying the service had been entered’ upon. That work 
is now complete. The eagerly awaited report on’ the mat- 
ter was recently laid on the table of the Canadian House 
of Commons, and the document represents a really re- 
markable achievement. Covering, as it does, the whole 
of the Dominion in addition to many other countries, the 
report shows the classification of 60,000 positions, some 
1600 different kinds of employment, and the adjustment 
of salaries ranging from 30 cents per hour to $8000 per 
annum. : 

Any study of the report, moreover, shows that the 


. investigation has been carried out and the proposals aris- 


ing out of it conceived in a welcome spirit of even-handed 


b 


justice. There is an effort at all times apparent to gain 
the broadest possible view of the situation, to take all 
necessary factors into account, and to put forward pro- 
posals which shall combine the maximum of permanency 
with the maximum of adjustability to rapidly changing 
conditions. Thus the result of the classification is gener- 
ally to increase salaries, whilst in no case is a salary re- 
duced. The classification, the report makes especially 
clear, is a classification of positions and not of persons, 
and, whilst the person shares in the increased salary at- 
tached, under the report, to his position, he is not 
involved in any decrease which may attach to it. 

Then again, the report recognizes, that the ,present 
position in Canada, as elsewhere, in regard to wages and 
prices is not normal. é 
adapt salaries to present conditions. These variations 
are to be met by means of special bonuses, whilst the 
speedy adjustment of any difficulties or claims that may 
arise is provided for by the appointment of a permanent 
department to deal with such matters. All the proposals 
in the report would seem to make for efficiency and fair- 
ness. It only remains to put them into effect, and to 
maintain thém when they are in effect. Every act de- 
pends, very largely, for its usefulness upon its adminis- 
tration, and in this connection responsibility in proportion 
to its privilege rests upon the department upon which 
will devolve the work of continually adjusting the service 
to the changes of the times. 


The New Farmer 


OBsERVANT tourists, scouring the mountains and val- 
leys in a brief absence from the congested thoroughfares 
of the city, mav wonder that the farmer, who possesses 
the picturesque landscape and makes it his home, figures 
so little as a leader of the Nation’s ideals. They may 
recall the Vision of Piers the Plowman, and marvel at 
the apparent futility of expecting moral leadership from 
the simple countryman, as Langland would have it. They 
may even hark back to Cincinnatus, who left the plow to 
attend to his duties as political leader in Rome, and be- 
think them that the dictator’s example has had few fol- 
lowers. And some, who may have paused in their jour- 
ney to visit an ill-kempt, unsavory farmhouse, may have 
been dismayed at the absence of progress in surroundings 
so beautiful. Such questionings would not be uncalled- 
for. There is much to justify them around the farms 
of the United States. But let the tourist wait a little, 
for there are changes taking place in the countryside, and 
Piers the Plowman may still have something to say worth 
hearing. Keen observers will note by the roadside here 
and there a neat, pleasing farmhouse, with signs of skilled 
husbandry around it that accord well with the landscape 
in which it is set. This is the new order. It is coming 
rapidly throughout the states. The others are the old. 
They are disappearing in like manner. 

The contrast between the two is remarkable. The 
common type of farmer of the old style, like the man 
with the muck rake, sets his own limitations. He pre- 
fers to bend his head in pursuit of his own shiftless 
methods, rather than to search afield for knowledge and 
fresh ideas. Coming in later than the founders of the 
Nation, he shared neither their attachment. for the soil 
nor their pride in the upkeep of the homestead. If he 
were tenant, he had little or no thought but to mulct the 
land of all that it would yield him year by year, uncon- 


No attempt is therefore made to 


> . . . ‘ 
cerned with its gradual impoverishment through his own. 


unreasonable demands, and devoid of any desire to main- 
tain the holding in good order or the buildings in adequate 
repair. If he were owner, his dominating desire was, in 
many cases, to find a purchaser, and whatever element of 
order he maintained about him, in such instances, was 
not designed to benefit farm or farmer, but merely to 
attract’'a buyer who would take over the farm and re- 
lease him from his self-imposed serfdom on the land, so 
that, perhaps, he might go to the city and spend his days 
in idleness. And such disorder on the farm inevitably 
had its effect upon the character of the farmer, who was 
as little in accord with the aspirations of mankind as his 
farm with the charm of,the surrounding .landscape 
“They cared more for potatoes than politics,” as Mer. 
Emile Bourgeois observes of the French people, though 
without the saving grace of the latter that, “when their 
interest was aroused, their judgment was always sane.” 

But this condition could not last, and factors making 
for a change are vigorously at work. Many thinking 
people have turned their attention to the wasted oppor- 
tunities of the farming career. Agricultural colleges are 
sending out young farmers, prepared to work for lofty 
ideals, and well versed in the value of organization and 
cleanliness on the farm. 

The new farmer works from a totally different stand- 
point from that of the old. He is not looking to an 
eventual sale, nor to the illusory enjoyment of doing 


nothing in the city, but takes a genuine interest in the 


vocation itself. He has found out that, while the land 
responds readily to small attentions from the farmer, 
it in no wise demands that he think exclusively of his 
tilling and of his neighbor's affairs, and neglect his duties 
as a member of the body politic. He has learned the 
value of undertaking only what he can accomplish, so 
that he does not fall into the habit of leaving some of 
his work half done and’sOme unattempted. He avails 
himself of some of the many labor-saving devices ‘which 
modern development offers. He believes that the slovenly 
farm is no more effective than the slovenly office. He 
tears out the unsightly system of .makeshifts, that so 


readily betray the incompetent farmer, and replaces them 


with strong, lasting fixtures. He abhors the ,broken 
window, the loose hinge, the rickety fence, the leaky roof, 


and finds that it costs him little more in time and money: 


to repair them well, and without delay, than it cost his 
predecessor to muddle with makeshifts, while the farm, 
as a reswnt, begins to assume the character of a flourishing 
concern. His attitude to the farm has changed the whole 
outlook. Both the fields and the homestead look attrac- 
tive, not as a bait for the buyer, but because he feels it 
better for the home and better for himself and his family 
that it should look attractive. 

Thus there is a new prosperity coming to the country 
places, and a new type of husbandman who knows how to 


ri 


. 


‘a joy to me as well.” 


i 
enjoy it, who has not only his ideals for the-farm itself, 
but a consciousness of his proper relations to the com- 
munity as a whole. 


Notes and Comments > 


ONcE more the statement that Sir John Fastelf, some 
of whose letters were the other day sold at auction in 
Lopdon, was the original of Shakespeare's Sir John 
Falstaff gives uncomplimentary prominence as literary 
material to a man whom the dramatist in all probability 
had no idea at all of representing when he created 
Falstaff. Shakespeare was unfortunate in providing his 
own Sir John with a surname. First he called him Sir 
John Oldcastle, having taken the name from an old chron- 
icle, and aroused the indignation of admirers of a real 
Sir John Oldcastle, better known as Lord Cobham, who 
accused the playwright of ridiculing a martyr to religious 
persecution under Henry V. Shakespeare changed the 
name to Falstaff; but the notion later got abroad, and has 
since more or less persisted, that he. was thinking of Sir 
John Fastolf. Of this there is no proof whatever, and 
Fastolt, lieutenant of Normandy and governor of Maine 
and Anjou in 1423, was so unlike the “fat knight” of the 
plays that there seems to have been little ground for the 
comparison. 


. Some idea of the popular feeling concerning the 
strikers in the recent street-car tie-up in Boston may be 
gained from the remark of a lunch-room counter man, on 
the day following the settlement, to a customer who had 
somewhat impatiently asked to be served. “Yes, sir,” re- 
sponded the counter man, willing to make amends for his 
momentary inattention, “you speak and we serve’; 
adding, with a twinkle of the eye, “‘just like the Boston 
Elevated boys, you speak and they serve—when they get 
ready!" Apparently the notion of a mutual obligation 
of service amongst American workers is not lost, if it is 
at present, here and there, forgotten. » 


HAvING exhausted other aspects of the Peace Con- 
ference, an American correspondent continued earning 
his living, and incidentally supplied useful information 
for the fiction writer of the future by critically examining 
the garb of the chief actors. The silk hats of the dis- 
tinguished party from the United States irferested him. 
It would appear, says he, that the silk hat undergoes 
yearly change in the United States, but remains un- 
changed in Europe; so the American company were - 
noticeable because their hats were not alike. President 
Wilson, Colonel House, Mr. Lansing, and Mr. White, 
standing together, had evidently bought their silk hats at 
different periods, and none wore a silk hat just like those 
worn by the European statesmen. One wonders whose 
silk hat was the latest, and is pleased at the democratic 
simplicity, revealed by this evidence that three, *at least, 
had not felt it necessary to buy new hats. For it is 
a truly American custom that a gentleman shall buy a 
new silk hat only when his family inSist that the old ° 
one is quite unpresentable. 


EpEN has changed since Martin Chuzzlewit and 
Mark Tapley tried to develop the spot to which Dickens 
is believed to have “given that name in the American 
State of Missouri. The swamp was too much for them. 
But now comes the report that this identical tracf has 
lately produced 56,000 bushels of corn, and has 350 acres 
successfully planted to oats and 125 acres profitably 
raising alfalfa. -In 1910 the land which Dickens is held 
to have named Eden was still as Chuzzlewit and Tapley 
found it and were defeated by it; the soil was good, but 
the river annually overflowed it and, except for a while 
in spring, made permanent an unprofitable swamp. Then 
came a farmer from Indiana who said “‘no land is low land 
if properly drained,” and had the initiative and eloquence 
necessary to organize a drainage project. The cost of 
the scheme was estimated at about $30 per acre, and the 
objection was raised and overcome that the land was 
worth no more than $20. Today the reclaimed land is 
worth upwards of $100 an acre, and that part of the once 
hopeless Eden which the organizer improved for himself 
is considered perhaps the most valuable farm in the 
State. 


THE utility of the Society of Iconophiles, founded - 
nearly twenty-five years ago in New York City, was 
again shown by-its recent exhibition at the Grolier Club. 
#\n iconophile, one may be forgiven for not knowing, is 
a connoisseur in pictures, engravings or prints; and the 
Society of Iconophiles was formed to encourage the art 
of fine engraving and to publish interesting views of 
New York City. So far it has published 104 engravings 
by” distiguished artists, dealing for the most part 
with New York subjects. The first series, for example, 
were engraved by E. D. French and illustrated twelve 
landmarks existing in 1895-6, several of which have 


, since vanished ; and of the twelve similar subjects drawn 


on stone the next vear by C. F. W. Mielatz, six have 
now disappeared. Thus the Iconophiles have accumu- 
lated, from yéar to year, a pictorial record of passing 
spots of interest which those who hereafter come to care 
for the past story of the city will be glad indeed to 
look at. 


It 1s probably the rule rather than the exception that 
the man who has succeeded largely at one occupation 
has*angther tucked away in his memory at which he 
Was once, early in life, ambitious to. succeed. John D. 
Rockefeller recently told of such an ambition. Time 
was, it Appears, when he hoped to beeOme a famous musi- 
cian. The piaho attracted him, and also the work of the 
contposer ; and with the energy which, turned to another 


~‘chapnel, later made him a famous financier. he perched 


six hours a day on the piano stool and practiced, much. 
to the discdmfort of his mother, who finally made him 
stop. .Qne ts: remirded, the other way round, of Ben- 
venuto Cellini and the flute his ‘father was so anxious 
to have him master. “Every time I played,” wrote 
Cellini in. his autobiography, “I drew tears and deep 
sighs from him as he seat listening. And so I would 
often dutifully please him in this way, as if it had been 
Not so, apparently, did Mrs. 
Rockefeller listen to her son at the piano. ae 
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